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MAN AND HIS IDOL 
a ann 
CHAPTER LXVL 
BESIDE THE DYING. 
We watched her sleeping through the night 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the tide of life 
Seemed ebbing to and fro. Thomas Hood. 

Kincston MerepitH sat down by the bed-side, 
holding the hand of the dying girl—the pale, beautiful, 
girl who loved him so tenderly—but his heart panted 
to be gone, away over the stormy, wintry sea. 

Was it cruel ;. was it selfish ? 

Well, love is both. When aman gives himself up 
to the idol-worship which he calls by that name, he 
is tyrannical, unjust, intolerant of opposition. And, 
much as he pitied the poor girl by his side, clearly as 
he saw her hopeless devotion to him, and strong as he 
felt her claims Ya him to be, Meredith could ill 
ne this trial of his patience, this laceration of his 

eélings. 

_ Blanche ill, Blanche dying, it might be, and he sit- 
ting there idly, listlessly! Can you not imagine how 
it chafed him? Can you not sympathize with his 
Impatience, as again and again he rose and paced the 
chamber, or went out into the great gloomy sitting- 
toom, aad gave vent to his pent-up feelings in passion- 
ate exclamations ? 

Emmy Kingston still lived. In spite of the doctor's 
— to the contrary, life yet glowed in her 
eart. 

The night passed, and the next day came and went. 
The young man did not take off his clothes, or think 
of seeking rest. He only waited, watched, thought, 
and racked his mind with fears and misgivings, until 
he was as wild-eyed and wan of face as the dying 
girl, whose one wish chained him to the spot. 

Since the expression of that wish, Emmy had not 
Spoken a word. Up to that time she had not thought 
herself so ill as she was; and it had equally shocked 
and surprised Kingston when her situation was pro- 
Rounced so desperate, It is in the nature of consump- 








[MURDER IN THE Alk.] 


tion to buoy up the spirits of its victims, who never | 


believe in the worst, and also. to delude, by specious 
signs of health, those about them. But the flaming 
eyes, or the hectic rose of the cheek is only like the vivid 
green that mantles on the standing pool: it speaks not 
of health, but of decay. Thus Kingston had been de- 
ceived, but the doctor he had called in was not. He 
summed up the matter quickly—he gathered the sad 
tale of broken blood-vessels and wracking cough: he 
knew by unerring experiments, that the lungs were 
gone, and he remained firs: to his position, that she 
might die in an hour. Another paroxysm of coughing 
another broken blood-vessel, and all might be over. 

“It was best so,” said the placid French doctor. 

Kingston started and looked at him as he spoke. 
Perhaps because he expressed so truly the feeling of 
his own mind. 

It is a startling thing to wish another in the grave; 
and I believe that Kingston Meredith would have re- 
coiled in horror from expressing such a thought in 
words. And yet this was virtually his wish, as he 
paced the great, draughty chamber so impatiently. 

Once he went into the room where Emmy lay, re- 
solved to tell her all, and'tojappeal to her sympathy. 
But when he approached hi@fpand she oe on him 
her full love-beaming ¢ id a smilé of ineffable 
peace, of perfect happines#in his preseuce, stole over 
her face, he could not, he had not the heart to say 
what was on his mind, and he turned away with a 
despairing groan. 

What should he do? Every thought of Blanche 
maddened him. It seemed as if he must tear himself 
away, as if no obstacle ought to be, or could be strong 
enough to hold him. 

Perhaps, he argued with himself, in her extremity, 
she might relent toward him. In her last hours, the 
old feeling might come over her, and the grim earl 
might consent to admit him to her presence—for the 
last time. This might be happening now, at any 
hour, at any moment. And he wasaway! Beyond 
the reach of every voice, beyond the possibility of see- 
ing her, it might be, this side of the grave. 

“TI must go.” 
He had started up with that exclamation, his hand 


! 











was on his hat; he had some vague idea of stealing 
from the house unperceived, when the door of the 
great chamber opened, and his young friend, Leon 
Marne, entered. His face lacked its usual vivacity, 
but he approached with both hands extended, and his 
manner was most cordial. 

* You are still here,” he said; “I was afraid you 
might have left.” 

“If I could but leave!” cried Meredith. 

“Tt is unnecessary,” replied Leon. “You would 
go to Montreaux in vain.” 

“To Montreaux ? ” 

“Certainly. Didn’t you propose going there to 
search the register? Well, it is useless. I have 
written to my father, who has caused the most dili- 
gent search to be made; but, unfortunately, the 
registry of that period is very incomplete, and there 
is no entry of the marriage of Daniel Meredith with 
Azalie Kingston.” 

“ That hope fails, then!” cried Meredith, despair- 
ingly. “ What is to be done? ” 

“‘ It is more easy to ask the question than to answer 
it,” was the reply. “ The information was, I presume, 
of great moment to you?” 

“Of the greatest!” was the quiet answer. “It 
might give me a peerage—the loss of it may keep me 
poor and struggling for life.” Py 

Leon shrugged his shoulders. 

“You take these things coolly,” -he replied; “ ’tis 
the manner of your countrymen.” 

Kingston hardly listened to these words. He was 
so preoccupied, his mind was so thoroughly engrossed 
with the trouble which had come upon him in the ill- 
ness of Blanche, that the calamity which the French- 
man had communicated sank into insignificance. 

So Leon went on, taking the other’s silence for at- 
tention. 

“One in particular,” he said, “I remember ag 
remarkable for this quality. And it saved lim. 
But for it, he would have been exposed, and a 
great scandal would have been the result. You will 
know the name of the great Duke of Hereford?" 

The young man addressed started at the famillar 
sound. 
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“What of him?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Of the duke, nothing. , It is ig of his son I am 
speaking. His name has eseaped me for the mo- 
ment i 

“ You will recollect Lord Sandoun, probably, as the 
name?” 

“Right, I recall it perfectly. Shall T tell you the 
story ?—it is very brief.” 

“ By all means, if you will oblige me,” said King- | 
ston, naturally excited to interest at the mention of 
his rival in Blanche’s affections. 

“It was just after I left college,” pursued Leon, 
“and when, like other young men, I was curious 
about ‘the world,’ as it is called, curious to see life in 
all its phases, and heedless of what it cost me, that I 
one night found myself in one of the old gaming- 
rooms in the Palais Royal. The house was more 
than famous—it was notorious. Its frequenters were 
all men of rank and fashion, and it was only by influ- 
ence that a young man like mfself was able to gain 
admission to the temple of play, and to witness what 
passed there. On the night of my visit, as I believe | 

encrally, there were more English, Americans and | 
Taos ans than Frenchmen in the rooms. The play | 
was high, reckless, noisy. I was astounded at the 
sums staked on the cards and dice, and the betting 
was higher than I could have credited, For hours 
the monotonous round of play went on. Suddenly 
there was a commotion at one of the many tables. | 
The players had started to their feet, the cards were 
thrown down, there was angry talking and fierce 
gesticulation. Amid the clamour I heard the word 
‘cheat!’ in several languages. Looking at the table, 
T saw that all were talking except one young man, 
who, by his appearance, 1 knew to be English. He 
stood proudly erect and with folded arms. It was 
evident they were applying the offensive epithet to 
him. Proudly defiant and indescribably scornful, he 
stood still, quite still. After a time, the volubility of 
the accusers subsided. Then he said, very slowly and 
very quietly, ‘ Listen, gentlemen ; if I understand any- | 
thing of this it is that some one of you has the au- | 
dacity to charge me with unfairness. Stop! don’t in- 
terrupt till you have heard. That charge is one which 
fo man can make, and no gentleman can bear with 
impunity: whoever speaks therefore, speaks at his 
peril. I shall hold him as the vile traducer of my 
character. I shall challenge him, and I shall shoot 
him dead. One word more. If you, gentlemen, 
collectively, persist in this charge, then I shall require 
each to give me satisfaction. You understand? Now!” 
The words were cool, but the manner was incom- | 
parable. There was a dead silenée; it was broken 
by a fiery, extitable little man, a French marquis, who 
said: ‘1 saw the cheat, and I charge you ’ ‘Sword 
or pistols, mousieur le marquis,’ interrupted the Epglish- 
man. The marquis uttered a great oath, snatched up 
his snuff-box and turned from the table. The rest 
wavered, were irresolute, and said nothing. Then, 
with the most perfect ease, coolness, and audacity, the 
young lord took up his winnings, bowed to those 
who, like myself, looked on, and left the room. His 
eooluess delighted everyone, but his name was posted 
fn the room, and he was compelled to quit Paris. The 
affair got into the papers, and created a great sensation 
from the rank of the offender. I believe I havea 
cutting from Galignani in my portfolio, alluding to it. 
I was so much interested.” 

“ Would anything tempt you to part with the scrap 
of paper?” asked Kingston, excited at what he had 
heard. 

“JT will do so willingly,” returned the Frenchman, 
“ if it is of the slightest interest to you.” 

“T should esteem the favour above all things,” said 
the young man. 

Soon after, the Frenchman took his leave. 

Meredith threw himself into the chair in which he 
had paseed so many weary hours within those last 
few days, an: reflected. 

“Strange!” be ejaculated, “with one breath this | 
man destroys my hopes of proving what it is more | 
important than anything in the world that I should 
prove; with tle next he places in my hands a weapon 
that may be beyond all worth. St. Omer knows that 
he is giving his daughter to a titled beggar; but he 














Tt was very sad, as Flora Angérstein went about 
saying. It was most distressing. Tlte thought of it 
fairly broke her heart, and if it did, then a broken heart 
decidedly became her. She certainly looked a trifle 
less rosy ; her eyelids drooped a little sympathetically, 
and tears were seen to glisten on their long dark 
fringes. And those tears were real. 

Not that she cared a straw for Blanche, for the 
agonized father, for the loving mother, for anybody in 
fact, but herself and Mark. But she could shed tears, 
large, bright, natural tears, that sparkled as they oozed, 
It was one of Ler accomplishments—not one of the 
least useful, as she often found. 

On the authority of the doctor, the Lady Blanche 
was suffering from a low fever with a very long 
name. It arose, he said, from cold; how it might end 
no one could tell. Much depended ‘upon treatment, 
his own was, of course the very best mode of treat- 
ment, and he hoped for the best from it. 

Well, he was a doctor, not a metaphysician. It was 
his basiness to deal with bodily effects not with mental 
causes. He was not the first of his class who had been 
asked to “ minister to a mind diseased,” and asked in 
vain. And perhaps, after all, he knew niore than he 
cared to admit. He might have guessed that mental 
anguish was the secret cause of his patient’s ailments ; 
but he might also have felt that it would not be wise 
to acknowledge that. The part of physician to a noble- 
man’s family is not an easy one to play. What with 
treating disease that exists only in imagination, and 
attributing real ailments to false causes, the doctor 
requires some tact, and cleverness, and the earl’s doctor 
possessed both qualities. ; 

The doctor and Flora was very good friends. ‘It 
was part of her policy that they should be so; it gave 
her the means of approaching Blanche even when she 
was strictly denied visitors. And, strangely enough, 
Blauche had herself several times sent for this woman 
from whom she had at first shrunk in dislike. 

lt was for the simple reason that Flora had secret 
means, as she professed, of knowing tlie movements of 
Kingston Meredith, and the woman, who, as she 
represented, he had left England with, and who lived 
with him in Paris. 

All that Flora could tell her about them was as 
poison to the invalid, yet she hungered for it, with 
unnatural eagerness; the slightest fact, whisper, 
rumour, surmise, anything that bore upon the one 
topic was welcome, though its effects were terrible. 
As Plora had little or no news, she very coolly drew 
on her imagination and invented it as she wanted it. 
One day, according to her correspondence, so she said, 


Meredith and Emmy had been seen in the gardens of | 


the ‘Tuilleries together; on a subsequent. night they 
had oceupied one box atthe French Opera. ‘This 
clevex, specious, designing woman would even take 


letters from her pocket and pretend to read extracts | 


tiem, inventing the passages quoted as she went on. 
It was one of the arts she prided herself upon. 
In this way Flora made herself indispensable to the 


| invalid; and the earl and countess, really concerned 


for their daughter whom they tenderly loved, threw 
no obstacles in her way, though they were agreed that 
“the Angersteins were very singular people.” Others 
thought so, too. Visitors and neighbours, alike, 
wondered what could induce the St. Omers to enter- 
tain “such very strange people.” 

It was at times even made part of the general sus- 
picion and distrust with which the earl was every- 
where regarded, since that fatal occurrence in the cell 
of the village lock-up. 

By-and-bye, the rumour went that Flora was the 
chosen bride of the countess’s son, Mark Allardyce. 

When the girl Lotty, who still lingered in the village 
and about the neighbourhood, conducting herself after 
a most mysterious fashion, heard this, she, as the 
villagers described it, “flew out” in a manner they 
could not understand. 

“ What is she? ” demanded Lotty, “where does she 
come from? I must know that before they take a step 
toward that church.” 

She was standing at the door of the Redruth Arms as 
she spoke, and pointed to the spire of the church, just 
visible over the chestnut-trees. 

“ You must know!” cried Mrs. Lattice, with a toss 


cannot kuow that his intended son-in-law has been | of her head. 


kicked out of a gaming-house in Paris as a detected 
swindler. 
if——Ah, I dare not think of it, if Blanche lives, 
lives! 
dead! 

The expression of horror which distorted his face at 
this thought was piteous in its intensity. 





CHAPTER LXVIL 
THE NOISE IN LADY BLANCHE’S CHAMBER. 
In the dead waste and middle of the night —Hamiet. 





Proois of that may serve me more than all | never a match do they make of it. 
e sly, sniggering, stuck-up thing, and I’ve wondered, 
Ah, merciful Heaven! she may even now be | many’s the time, what she was doing at Galescombe all 


bar.” 


“ Yes, ma’am, I—do you hear me ?—/J must know, or 
I’ve seen her, the 


this while.” 
“ And which,” retorted the landlady quietly, “ there’s 


a many have asked that question about you, though 
*tisn’t for me to bring up the tattle I hearat wy own | pursed forward toward his left ear. : 
| Only three words were hiss:d from the womans 


At another time Lotty would have flown into a 
sion. 


But she did not now. She contented herself with-a | 


THE wedding preparations at Redruth House were | smile and a knowing glance as she left tlie house. Her 
interrupted by the serious illness of the expectant | mind was so much occupied with the thought of the | starting from their sockets. 


link which united Mark and the strange woman at the | 


enough she guesded that Mark not a@arrying man 
A fortune migat have pted?him to'take what he 
would have held as, the Sceustbrenee Be a wife; but 
why should he marry this woman ? 

Lotty could not divine. 

“Paps after all,” she said to herself, “ it is only a 
rumour... There may be nothing in it, Butif there is, 


| hall that she cold oe store | else. Well 


my thumb, Master Mark. I owe you a grudge for 
getting Archy away from me, and if the earl would 
only let me, I’d crush you like a worm, wretch ag you 
are!’ 

The animosity with which this singular woman had 
come to think and to speak of Mark was only second 
to that which Sandoan, her recreant lover, himself in- 
spired. 

Strangely enough, on leaving the Redruth Arms 
that day, and taking a deserted by-path, she encoun- 
tered Mark. They met at a point at which they could 
not avoid stopping. ; 

“Why, Lotty!” ‘cried Mark, who had known her 
through Lord Sandoun in bygone days; “ still here ?” 

“ Still here,” she answered, ecliving his words. 

Me i pray what keeps. you at Galescombe ?” he 
asked. 

“ What keeps him here'?” was her retort. 

“Him! Do you mean Archy?” 

“ Aye—who should I mean?” 

“How the deuce should I know?” cried Mark, 
losing his temper, and growing red in the face. “I've 
heard that you’ve been playing hide-and-seek here; 
but I don’t pretend to know why, or who's at the 
bottom of it all. But what if Archy is down here?” 

“ What!” 

“ Exactly: I said ‘ what ?’” 

“ And you ask me—me that question ?” 

> folded her arms and looked into-his eyes as she 
spoke, 

“T tell you what it is,” cried Mark, bursting out in 
a rage; “I’ve nothing to do'with you or with San- 
doun. If he’s here, that’s his look-out; if you choose 
to stay too, that’s yours. Let me pass.” 

“No,” she cried, interrupting him; “it’s the first 
time you and I have talked of this, Mr. Mark, and now 
we have met, let’s understand each other. But for 
you, I should not have lost him; but for you, he would 
never have met the pale thing up»at the house, and 
there’d have been no love and no-marriage. Why 
should you want to go between Archy and me? 
There was scores of people such a girl as that might 
have lost her heart to—scores. Shie’d got one lover 
already. She liked him well enough, I'll be bound. 
| Why must you interfere to get Sandoun from me, and 
| make me miserable? I hate her—I hate him now; 

and I'll never forgive you—never !” 

She held up her hand menacingly. 

“Fool!” shouted Mark, dashing it aside, “do you 
think I’m going to ask your leave about what I shall 
do, and what [ shall not do? If you choose to go 
jealous mad about nothing, what's that to me?” 

“ Jealous—about—nothing !” repeated Lotty, struck 
with something in the man’s toue, “ What do you 
mean?” 

“Mean? Why, that she hates him, and he doesn't 
care that for her!” 

Mark snapped his fingers as he spoke ; but his air 
of indifference was instantly arrested by the expression 
which the girl’s face assumed. He saw that he had 
admitted too much. 

“ You look astonished,” he added. ; 

“T've been deceived,” said Lotty, with a peculiar 





tone. 

Mark laughed sardenically. 

“ It’s true,” she said, “as I stand here. I thoug)it 
the Lady Blanclie loved Archy. I’ thought ‘she'd 
wheedled him and made him leave me. But I see now. 
It wasn’t her fault; it was yours.” 

“Indeed! I’m the offender, am I?” Jaugled Mark. 

“ Yes,” said Lotty, fiercely; ‘“‘and you'll find it no 
laughing matter. You and the earl have laid your 
heads together, or more likely you and Arcby have 
brought it all about. You're a bad lot—he as bad as 
you, for all I’m spooney over him—and you've tried 
to bring this mateh about for your own ends; but 
take care—I will prevent it.” . 

“You'd better not try it on,” said Mark, with all 
the coolness he could muster. : 

“What! you tlireaten, do you?” cried Lotty, with 
a fieree laugh. “You think me harmless—idiotic— 
mad! Listen!” 
| She bent forward. : 
| She placed a hand on either shoulder, and her Lys 





quivering lips; bat Mark—reckless, fearless as he was, 
recoiled at them as from a pistol-slot. 

* You lie!” he said. 

His face, usually flushed, was livid ; Lis eyes seemed 


“Dol?” 


I'll know first what the secret is. I’ve got you under 
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She looked at him with an expression it wasim-| Mark stopped her. anything but the possible danger of her lady mistress, 

< ble to mistake. “ One moment,” he said; “ you had some motive in | the faithful Manton at once began rapping vigorously 

; «Jt’s all a pure invention,” gasped Mark. “I never ing to the earl—what was it?” at the door. Then she listened. There was a sound 

: saw Steve Broad near the quarry, and never laida| “IfI told you that,I should frustrate my object,” | as of footsteps and rustling garments—nothing more. 
hand uponhim. Why should I ? He'd done nothing | was the reply. ; When she next tried to enter the room, the handle 

. for me but what I paid him for, long ago, and| ‘“ Was it about Sandoun’s marriage ? ” of the door turned readily, and she rushed in. 


ere was an end of it,” 
‘2 . Was there?” 

“Hang it, woman, don’t stand sneering at me in 
that devilish way. I'mrnot'a lamb." My blood’s soon 


d ip, I may do you # mischief before:] know it.” 

, «No, you won't,” said Lotty, quietly. “I know too 

d much, and others know too much of your goings-on 

i forthat to be a safe game. Steve Broad’s last words 
were true, trwe—do you hear? There’s proof of it; 

. and you had best keep a civil tongue in your head, Mr. 

‘ Mark, or you'll find that out from a quarter you least 

‘ spect.” 

i f The quick words of this strange woman cowed 
Mark in an moment. He was humble, crest-fallen ; 

. nore than that, he trembled with alarm. 

” “You've got the whip-hand of me,” he said, with a 

oan. “Whatis it you want? What’ll satisfy you?” 
‘ He put his hand in his pocket as he spoke, and the 


jingling of gold followed. 

lotty turned away with a gesture of impatience 
and disgust. 

“No!” she cried, anticipating an offer of money ; 
: “No; I'm not to be bought in that way. The earl’s 
: tried that; but it wouldn’t do.” 

“The earl! ” echoed Mark in intense astonishment, 
. “what, have you intruded yourself on him ?” 
: “T have—seen him.” 

“Bat you haven’t told him-——” 

“What I’ve told you? No.” 

Mark heaved asigh of relief. 

“T thought not,” he said, with a ghastly attempt at 
s smile; “‘you’re ® desperate character; but you 
wouldn't do anything so mad as that. It’s no light 
matter to go about bringing charges of this sort 
against men—and so I ‘tell you. And you're not 
just the party—you'll excuse my saying it—to bo 
believed on your bare word.” 

For a second a flash of fire came into the black eyes 
. of the woman ; then it as suddenly died away. She 
d would be cool with this man. 
rT “Thave proofs,” she said. 
“ And you told the earl as much?” 
7 “T did,” 
“What! You told him you had proofs that I——” 
. “No. Idid not mention ‘your name. No, it was 
L not of that act that I offered proofs. He knew nothing 
d of Steve Broad. Alive ordead, what was the man to 

him? All that he cared for was his own property, and 

: his own fair name. And I told him——” 

Mark fairly staggered. 

“You! What do you know about——” 


1 “The property? Nothing but what you have put 
. in my way.” 
“ I ? » 
I “Yes, do you remember, Mr. Mark, a certain walk 
" through the meadows—a short cut from the Redruth 
Arms to Lee’s cottage? All right: you know it. 
't And you may remember going that way one night, 
one particular night—I see you do.” 
r “How do you know how I went, and when I went 
‘ to Lee's cottage? You played thespy upon me, did 
d you?” 
“No! I swearit. No,” said Lotty. 


“ Yet you know that I went that road, that night? 
: Impossible ! * 

“You will not deny it?” asked Lotty. 

“T will not be trapped into ‘admitting or denying 


t anything, said Mark, “ You say I crossed the meadow, 
i and that I went to Lee’s cottage on a particular night! 
, Yet you deny having seen me, so that you must have 
itupon mere hearsay. |What's that worth ?” 

Cc, “Tt would ‘bé worth nothing,” she answered 
5 promptly; “ but don’t deceive yourself, Mr. Mark, I 
r have proof, positive proof, that you did cross the 
" neadow that night, and what happened as you went.” 
3 Mark listened, ‘pale, tremulous, unnerved. 
d “Why you went I know, too, as well as you can 
t know,” Lotty added; significantly. 

With a despetate effort, Mark roused himself to 
1 something of his old manner. 

“Nonsense, Lotty,” he gasped, “you're playing the 
h fool with me. ‘Trying to frigliten me with hints and 
r inuendoes. But I won’t have it. I don’t know what 


you mean, and so I tell you, once and for all. I never 
Went through the meadow at night, that I remember ; 


. and as to Lee’s eottage, if I went there ’twas out of 

charity to see poor Steve Broad, a man I’d known in 
4 better days, a man who'd served me, and couldn't be 
. left to die like a rat ina hole ‘That’s the truth, and 


the whole truth ; and I warn you that you'd best look 
to yourself, and not go about spreading these slanders 
against me, or you may find yourself in a position you 
little expect.” 

Lotty heard him with a quiet, provoking smile, then 
turned as if about to go the way she had come. 










“Tt was.” 

“ You tried to bribe the earl, with your lies and in- 
ventions, into breaking off the match ? You are capable 
of it. Wasn't it so?” 

“No: I told him as I tell you, aad I tell all—that 
marriage shall never take place. Never! I said so 
when I thought your sister’s heart was set upon it, as 
firmly as I say it now. And I warn you, Mr. Ma:k, 
how you persistin it, I will get back Archy Sandoun, 
if I do it at the cost of the earl’s fortune and your life. 
Do you hear, Mr. Mark—your life!” 

She turned and left him, only waving back her hand 
as his voice called after her, “ Lotty! Stay, Lotty!” 
In * second she was lost to view in 4n angle of the 

TK. 

With her disappearance, a terrible change came over 
this man. All that had passed seemed to rush back 
over his brain with overwhelming force. He was 
livid, he staggered, he seemed to have no power to go 
forward or to return. 

“For God’s sake what does this devil know!” he 
muttered. “ Why does she lay such stress on my 
passing through the meadow to Lee’s cottage? What 
proof can she have of it? And as to Steve Broad, 
could he have made any confession, any written con- 
fession, before 

He stopped. 

It wasn’t pleasant, even for this man, to recall that 
fearful moment at the old quarry when a living man 
fell beneath his hand down into the chasm, and he lis- 
tened to the heavy sound of the body, and the moan 
that followed it. 

“ There’s something in it,” Mark resumed with a 
shudder. ‘She's dangerous, she must be got rid of 
or I shall never know a moment's peace again.” 

Muttering these words, he staggered forward, then 
stopped, as if uncertain how to act. Then he started 
off in the direction of Nathan Lee’s cottage. 

That night a singular incident occurred at Redruth 
House. 

Soon after midnight, Manton, my Lady Blanche’s 
maid, who had taken her turn that night of watching by 
her mistress’s bed-side, left the room for a few minutes, 
to make some arrangements with Mrs. Bramber of a 
domestic nature. 

It might have been a quarter of an hour before she 
returned. 

The house was very still, The earl and countess 
and their guests had retired to rest. The kousehold 
also, with the exception of Bramber and his wife, were 
in their beds. Not asound broke the utter stillness of 
the mansion. As she came back, with noiseless steps 
along the corridor, Manton was struck with the still- 
ness of the hour, and if the truth must be told, she 
glanced up at the grim portraits on the walls, and sent 
a shuddering look back into the gloom of the corridor, 
while in the act of touching the handle of the door. 

At the same moment she was startled by the sound 
of voices in her lady’s room. 

It was very singular. The countess had, she 
knew, taken a final leave of her child and retired to 
her chamber half-an-hour before, and who else was 
likely to intrude into the sick chamber at that hour ? 

“Tt must be that nigger-woman!” Manton ejacu- 
lated, mentally. It was the term she bestowed upon 
Flora Angerstein, whom she cordially hated. 

Impressed with this idea, and suspecting treachery, 
Manton released her hold of the handle of the door 
and listened. She could hear little. Only a word or 
two, now and then, sounded above the rest, and she 
could tell that it was a strange voice which was 
speaking, and that her ladyship replied at intervals. 

he strange voice was loud and sharp, and at first 
she thought it was threatening in its tones; but much 
as her fears were inclined to magnify this singular 
occurrence, she was forced to admit to herself that it 
was rather in pleading than in threatening that the 
stranger spoke. 

“Forgive me—I entreat you to forgive me!” she 
heard distinctly. 

Aad Blanche answered in a faint, gentle voice; but 
the words were lost to her who listened. 

Again there was an interval, seeming interminable, 
during which Manton listened in vain. Then she 
could tell that the stranger, whoever it might be, was 
denouncing, threatening, expostulating—she could 
hardly tell which. 

“JT will work my will! ”—she heard those words 
distinctly —“I will hesitate at nothing. I will bring 





him to your feet, here in this very room, and then——” 

Manton heard no more, 

Asharp cry escaped the lips of Lady Blanche, and 
Manton instinctively clutched the handle of the door. 
As she did so, to her great astonishment, she found 
Without giving a thought to 


that it was fastened! 





Everything was as she had left it, only the light 
which had burned on the dressing-table had been ex- 
tinguished. Her first impulse was to throw the light 
of the hand-lamp upon the bed. 

The Lady Blanche lay as she had been left, ap- 
parently undisturbed, but—she had fainted. 





CHAPTER LXVIIL 
MURDER IN THE AIR. 
I ‘gin to be a-weary of the sun, 
And wish the estate o’ the world were now undone. 
Shakespeare. 

Tue cottage occupied by Nathan Lee will not have 
been forgotten. Its lonely situation, the stunted elms 
that grew about it, the black pool, in which they were 
reflected on sunny days, will be borne in mind, 

It was in the dusk of evening that Mark Allardyce, 
wild-eyed, haggard, unlike himself, reached this place. 
The door was open, and through the doorway there 
was the pleasant glow of a wood-fire, before which a 
dog lay asleep. Against the door-post Nathan Lee 
leant a broad shoulder, and smoked his pipe, as he 
stared out across the open country, now rapidly fading 
into the night. Poacher was stamped on every line and 
movement about this man. The face of the sleeping 
dog was not more expressive of its calling Poacher 
was written in the velveteen coat with the great but- 
tons, in the plush waistcoat, in the knee-breeches, the 
leathern gaiters, the hob-nailed boots, and even in the 
man’s crafty eyes and heavy lounging gait. His pur- 
suit was part of his nature ; but if he was anything worse 
than a poacher, he had become so from magisterial 
efforts to make him something better. It may sound 
strangely; but many a man not positively bad has 
ae punished into crime, and Nathan Lee was one of 

em. 

Coming upon him out of the dusk, Mark noticed 
that the fellow started at his appearance, and seemed, 
in his rough way, confused and ill at ease. Mark 
did not like the expression of his face as he caught 
@ partial glance at it in the firelight. Nor was 
he pleased to see that Lee, on seeing him, still lounged 
aguinst the post, and smoked his pipe vigorously. 

“Lee,” he said, assuming an indiilerent tone; 
“ what's become of your lodger, Steve Broad, I think 
you call him.” 

“He?” replied the man curtly, “oh, he’s left my 
house long. long ago.” 

“ Indeed! I suppose he was afraid after what hap- 
pened up at the house? ” said Mark. 

“J don’t know what he was afraid of, or what he 
wasn’t afraid of,” said Lee, smoking very fast. ‘“ He's 
gone.” 

“ Did he go suddenly ?” 

“ Yes, he did.” i. 

“ Did he say where he was going ? ” 

“ No, he didn’t.” 

“ And you don’t know ?” 

“T. don’t know nothing about him, and don’t want 
to know, and that’s more.” 

* But I’m curious to know what's become of him,” 
said Mark slowly, and with some effort. 

“J dessay you might be,” replied Lee, without 
moving a muscle of his face. 

“You don’t happen to have heard anything, any 
rumour, any—any suspicion as to his whereabouts?” 
persisted Mark. 

“ No—notling o’ the sort.” 

Mark trembled with apprehension, and with a ner- 
vous desire to give his questions a more direct form. 
He felt that this man must know or suspect something. 
Was it likely that his lodger would have walked out 
of his house, met a violent death, and never returned, 
yet that his disappearance should have created no as- 
tonishment? It was incredible. Mark felt that, and 
Nathan Lee’s silence alarmed him more than any 
words he could have used, 

He suspected he knew not what. These suspicions 
awoke in him vague fears that utterly unnerved him, 
In the whispered werds Lotty had breathed into his 
ear that day, she had hinted at a suspicion of his 
hand having destroyed Steve Broad. That hint had 
nerved him to see into the extent of his danger, and 
here was the result. 

Determined not to be altogether baffled, he com- 
menced on a new tack, 

“ There was a woman,” he said, “a friend of your 
late lodger’s—where is she?” 

“Oh! She's about.” 

“Does she ever come here?” 

“ Often.” 

“ Doesn’t she live here? ” 

“ At times.” 

“ And when not here, where is she?” 
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“Sometimes down by the old stone quarry, so I've 
heard say. Why, dang it, what’s the matter? ” 

He might well ask. 

Mark Allardyce had reeled forward, and now stood 
clutching the door-post for support. The mention of 
the old quarry had utterly unmanned him. 

“Let me come in. Let me sit down a moment,” he 
faltered. 

And he would have gone into the cottage. But 
Nathan Lee stretched his sinewy arm across the door- 


way. 

“No,” he said, firmly. 

“You won't?” gasped the fainting man. 

“T won't!” 

Mark laid his head against his right arm and clutched 
at the door-post. Clouds of mist seemed to pass over 
his eyes, his legs trembled beneath him, and all the 
while, Nathan Lee smoked his pipe and held his arm 
across the door-way, and said not a word. 

The silence of those few minutes which ensued was 
torturing to the half-fainting man. Presently, how- 
ever, he began to recover, then plucking up his 
courage, he stepped back a few paces, and regarded 
Lee with an evil, angry eye. 

“You'll remember this!” he faltered, clenching his 
right hand spasmodically. 

“ Likely,” returned the other, “and you won't be 
forgotting in a hurry, I’m thinking,” he added, with a 
grim smile. 

“ Brute!” ejaculated Mark. 

“ No,” cried Nathan Lee, for the first time heaving 
his great shoulder up from the door-post. “No, I’m 
no brute, but I tell you what 1 am—I'’ma man. Ah! 
you may look. It’s news to you, may be; but it’s 
true. Folks, hereabouts, have got a knack o’ calling 
hard names. I'm a poacher, I am. So they say, and it’s 
a true bill. I don’t deny it. I’m a gaol-bird, too. 
True, again, there's no denying it, I’ve got the brand on 
me; I’ve had it on me many’s the long year, and I 
shall take it to the grave most likely. More’n that, 
I’m too lazy to work, I’m too well-known to be 
trusted, I’m too bad to be taught better. I’m a 
drunken, idle, good-for-nothing weed, as anybody and 
everybody hereabouts ‘Il tell you. But there’s one 
thing, I aint, there’sone thing I’ve never done yet, and, 
please God, never willdo. Bad as they make me out, 
there’s no man, woman, or child the country round, 
can point a finger at me and say, “Nathan Lee's a 
murderer !” 

The face of Mark Allardyce was livid. The glare 
of the wood-fire fell upon it through the open door, as 
it might fall on the face of a ghost. Itseemed as if he 
had some intention of speaking, but Nathan Lee 
motioned hina to silence. 

Then the man added one sentence. 

“ As I'm free from blood myself,” he said, “so I’m 
po fit company for the man that isn’t; and so, fine 
gentleman as you are, you don’t cross my threshold, 
and I'll do my best to see that you never set foot upon 
a hearth of mine.” 

With thris he strode iuto the cottage, and closed the 
door behind him with a crash. 

And there stood Mark Allardyce, cowering in the 
dark, incredulous of what he had heard and seen, and 
@ prey to feelings such as he had never known till 
that bour. 

What was happening? Was the very air he 
breathed polluted with the knowledge of his crimes? 
Had the secret of his deeds become the common pro- 
perty of the whole world? 

Some such questions as these shaped themselves in 
the mind of this man as, stung to the quick by the 
insult he had just received—and from such a source! 
—and terrified by the sudden dread of discovery, he 
staggered from the poacher’s door. 

It was not remorse which overcame him. Such 
natures are not favourable to that deadly growth. It 
was not conscience, either. It was terrer, a horrible 
sense of past atrocities, hardly thought of in the mo- 
ment of action, mingling with an overwhelming pre- 
sentiment of retribution. 

Mark Allardyce was no coward; but the veriest 
poltroon who ever lived never suffered more from the 
promptings of a guilty imagination than he did at the 
moment of quitting the spot on which he had just 
received so gross an insult. But, mingled with the 
stronger feeling, there was the sense of bitter animosity 
toward the man who had dared to address to him the 
words he had just heard, and after a few moments, 
this fairly gained the ascendant. 

“He must be crushed,” he muttered between his 
chattering teeth as he strode from the spot; “ I will 
never rest till have annihilated the miserable felon!” 

Nursing this feeling, he took his way down the lane, 
by which he had reached Lee’s cottage—past the dark, 
stagnant pool of unknown depth—and so out into the 
high road. At the turning-point it was but natural 
that he should cast a glance back at the scene he had 
just quitted. 

Nathan Lee’s cottage stood on an eminence. 

In summer it was hidden from the main road by 





intervening foliage. Now the trees were bare, and ag 
he stood there in the dusk, it was easy for Mark to 
distinguish the window, red from the fire within, which 
looked toward the road. 

As he locked the light became stronger. It seemed 
that the embers had been suddenly stirred. In the 
red glare something approached the window and 
looked out. Mark Allardyce saw distinctly a man’s 
face, pale as death, with the light upon it and upon 
the dark hair. A moment only that apparition glowed 
at the window: then it disappeared. 

But in that seeond Mark had clasped his hands 
together involuntarily, had gasped forth some excla- 
mation of terror, and now stood ready to drop to the 
ground. 

“Tt was he!” exclaimed the guilty man. “ Steve 
Broad as I saw him at the quarry! ” 

The cold dew came out on the brow of the speaker, 
and he trembled violently. Nor could he withdraw 
his gaze from the window, until at length, with a great 
effort, he roused himself to action, and, with something 
of his old manner, strode onwards. 

“Am I a fool?” he asked himself. “Is my brain 
going? It was a mere trick of imagination—nothing 
more. The waving branches and the flickering light 
deceived me. I no more saw Steve Broad standing 
there than I see him before me now.” 

Confident as he was, he could not help looking up 
as he spoke, half-expecting to see the phantom standing 
in his path. 

But the road was clear, though it was not easy walk- 
ing now, after nightfall, and it was late before he found 
himself entering the hall at Redruth House. Dinner 
waited, so the servants told him, and he hastened up 
to dress. On his way, however, he had to pass the 
room occupied by the Angersteins, and as he neared 
it, Flora herself opened the door and came.out. 

She was very lovely that night. Mark thought he 
had never seen her so nearly beautiful. Her rich, 
black hair was arranged in smooth bands, that became 
her wonderfully well, and she worea dress of deep rose- 
coloured tulle, excessively voluminous in its many 
skirts, which showed her to perfection. Still, Mark 
could see that she was a little troubled and nervous. 

“ Mark,” she said, “ I’ve waited for you. What. ” 

At that moment he came where the light fell upon 
his face. Flora stopped. She had never seen him 
look as he looked at that moment. Something terrible, 
she felt must have happened, to have given him that 
wild, seared, unnatural look. Mark read her thoughts 
in her face, and motioned to her with an impatient 
gesture. 

“ Go on,” he said, “they are waiting for us.” 

“Yes, but—well, well. In the woods, then, I have 
accidentally met to-day with the man about whom we 
laughed so. You remember? Frank Hildred, King- 
ston Meredith’s friend? ” 

“TI know the beggar. What of him?” 

“ He has heard from Paris.” 

“Well?” 

“From Meredith himself. He has heard something 
about you—about Daniel Kingston’s death, I fancy, 
and had set Hildred to make inquiries, and more par- 
ticularly about a woman they call Lotty, a strange 
woman who has been loitering about the village for 
some time. You know her?” 

“Yes; we have met,” said Mark very faintly. 

The pallor of his cheek intensified as he spoke, and 
there came over him the same feeling of dizziness, of 
sickening apprehension that he had felt twice before 
that day. 

“You are ill,” cried Flora. “ You are fainting.” 

“No!” he muttered feebly, “it is nothing. Flora, 
Flora, if you would serve me, if—if you love me, help 
me to get rid of that man, to crush that woman. They 
must never meet. Never, never!” 

He strode two paces forward, then put his hands 
suddenly to his brow. 

“T am going mad, or Heaven itself is working 
against me!” 

With these worda, uttered in a tone of agonizing 
despair, he reeled like a drunken man, and fell at his 
full length upon the polished floor of the corridor. 

(To be continued.) 








M. EvGEne Goparp, sen., aéronaut to the Emperor, 
states that he is the constructor of the monster balloon 
of 14,000 cubic metres, to be called the Colosse, and 
not MM. Godard Fréres, as has been stated. M. E. 
Godard states that his balloon, which is to be filled 
with rarefied air, and not with gas, is now in course 
of constructicn at the Palace of Industry, and will be 
exhibited to the public as soon as completed. 


THE idea that the English Chancery Court is the 
worst offender in Europe as to delay is not altogether 
correct. The supreme tribunal of Madrid has just 
given final judgment in a swt which has been under 
litigation for 240 years, and which involved the suc- 
cession to the inheritance of Francisco Pizarro, the 
famous invader, conqueror, and first Spanish governor 





of Peru. Even the famous Code Napoleon is an 
egregious bungler as to delay, and we speak with 
ample knowledge of the facts, when we say that 
simple law proceedings, such as are disposed of at once 
in England, drag on under the Code for seven or eieht 
years, and sometimes longer. Testamentary business 
is settled in England in a year; in France it takes 
many years ; so that our law, bad as it may be as to 
delay, is not the greatest sinner. 





MY DESTINY. 


CHAPTER I. 

“AnD now, Mary, what are your plans for the 
future? Three months have already elapsed since 
Edward's death. You must surely have settled upon 
something.” ; 

My Aunt Violet uttered these words in a sort of 
positive, self-assured tone, as she sat by the open 
window indolently fanning herself. My mother, on 
the other hand, glanced up in a helpless, entreating 
manner, and folded her slender, sian toes hands across 
her lap, as if quite sure the dreaded moment had come 
and she must summon all her fortitude to meet it, [I 
had always been so proud of my mother’s beauty, and 
the exquisite blonde adornments that seemed indexes 
of high birth and breeding; but as I looked at her 
now, faded and worn, I longed to infuse a little of 
my strength and vigour into the pale, languid veins. 

“Tm sure I don’t know, Violet. Edward left every- 
thing in such a dreadful condition, and there have 
been so many heavy losses. Mr. Brandon was ex- 
plaining matters to me yesterday, but my nerves are 
so shattered, and my head aches so severely when I 
try to comprehend business, that I-hardly remember a 
word he said. Nora, my dear, can you -tell your aunt 
what he thought our income would be ?” 

“Edward was very much to blame in not securing 
to you your city residence, then you would have had 
something,” exclaimed my aunt, sharply. 

“ But she could not have kept it,” I rejoined, quickly. 
“That made just enough to pay papa’s debts, and 
his honourable name is more to us a fortune.” 

“Creditors do not expect to take a wife’s property,” 
said my aunt, loftily. 

“We have this house and grounds,” I returned, 
without noticing the sneer, “and an income of about 
one hundred pounds a year.” 

Aunt Violet held up her hands in astonishment, and 
said, with a tremulous tone: 

. . had no idea it was so bad. Why, what will you 
0 

My mother put her handkerchief to her face, and in 
a few moments was sobbing hysterically. Alicia, my 
only sister, leaned her head down on the table, as if 
quite incapable of taking any part in the discussion. I 
had never been a favourite with Aunt Violet, and, I 
am afraid, loved her as little as she loved me; but 
finding there was no one to give her a correct state- 
ment of the case, I steadied my voice, and began, 
calmly : 

“Mr, Brandon advised us to remain here. Living 
will be cheaper in the country, and we shall not feel 
the change in our circumstances so keenly. It will, 
of course, be necessary for Alicia and myself to do 
something.” 

I noticed the shiver that ran over my sister at this 
announcemert. My aunt went on with: 

“ What can you do here?” 

“T have thought of opening a school,” I said, with 
some difficulty. 

“ A regular old maid plan,” returned Aunt Violet. 
“Tf you and Alicia begin such a life, you may as well 
say good-bye to the hope of anything different.” 

“T can’t endure the thought of it;” and Alicia 
raised her beautiful head y: 

“Edward must have been crazy te leave you se un- 
provided for,” added Aunt Violet. 

I fired up at this. My father had died after a short 
and severe illness, during which his mind had wan- 
dered too much for him to be capable of half-an-hour’s 
attention to business. The failure of two large firms 
seriously indebted to him occurred immediately after- 
ward. A meeting of his creditors was held, and 
affairs arranged for a speedy settlement. Every obli- 
gation had been met, and now there were left to us an 
old-fashioned country mansion and a few acres of 
land. The place had attracted my father the preced- 
ing summer, and he intended to buila a house more 
in accordance with our tastes and means. The plans 
had just been completed and the spot selected, when 
he died. We had come here shortly afterwards, and 
found ourselves, as is frequently the case, almost de- 
serted by our old friends. Mother had completely 
sunk under our misfortunes. Never very strong, and 
formed pre-eminently for prosperity, adversity ren- 
dered her helpless as a child. Aunt Violet was her 
sister, the only relative she had, in fact. a 

I had talked our prospects over once with Alicia 
the evening before, as we were retiring. She was 
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eighteen, two years. my. junior; taller, possessing a 
much finer figure, a lovely face, purely blonde, which 
she had inherited from her mother. My eyes were a 
dark grey, my hair a sort of chestnut-brown, thick and 
Jong, but without the rich waves that made Alicia’s.a 
flood of sunny’ gold.. With these physical points of 
my father I had also absorbed some of his mental 
characteristics. I had ambition, energy and courage, 
a sensitive mind, but very little false pride, and no 
taste for repining. When a thing was irrevocable, 
I looked it boldly in the face, and found it less for- 
midable than I expected ; at least, thus I had proved 
our reverse of fortune. Still, I will not deny that it 
had cost me many pangs to give up the luxuries to 
which I had always been accustomed, and the society 
in which I had fully expected to spend my days. I 
believe I felt the loss as keenly as my sister, but I 
knew I must rally, if it were only for my dear mo- 
ther's sake. 

Alicia wept uncontrollably over the school prospect. 
I set it before her in the most flattering light, in- 
wardly determining she should attend to the branches 
that gave her the most pleasure, and experience as little 
of its irksome restraints as was possible. But she 
could not, or would not, resign herself to what fate 
seemed to have in store for her. 

Aunt Violet and I discussed the project warmly. 
She could not deny that it looked plausible; all that 
she could urge was a sort of theoretical dislike to 
school-teaching, and the confinement that would at- 
tend it, beside her dread of old maid habits, as she 
termed them. She thought it too bad that Alicia 
should be forced to such an existence, when, with her 
beauty, she might still, make a good marriage, if she 
could have the advantages of society. 

As for Alicia, I could see her distaste increased 
every moment.. That evening, however, she came to 
me with a glowing face, aud said, with an animated 


air: 

“ Aunt Violet has been so kind. She and mamma 
have been talking about me, and aunt thinks it would 
be better for me to spend a year or two with her. I 
could live quietly this winter, you know; but I should 
be keeping my old place in society, and do much 
better for myself than if I remained a burden on you ; 
for, after all, I couldn’t do enough to make my pre- 
sence any object.” 

“ Allie,” I exclaimed, the old pet name of her baby- 
hood, “ go away—leave me alone!” and then paused, 
more grieved at the prospect of separation than I 
could put in words. I loved her deeply. I would 
have shielded her from trouble and anxiety, and had 
already begun to think her happiness one of the great 
aims of my life. 

“It is useless to conceal the fact, Nora—we are un- 
like in almost every respect. You, doubtless, would 
take much comfort in this quiet, country life, and with 
the school that affords you so much pleasure in per- 
spective; but to me it would be a cruel, insurmount- 
able trial. I think I was born for luxury and plea- 
sure, I cannot content myself with these tame as- 
sociations; constant toil would make me miserable. 
I mean to marry well, and then, Nora dear, I shall be 
able to do.something for you. Mamma and you shall 
come and spend long winters with me, and I can make 
you handsome presents, so there will not be any ne- 
cessity for your keeping the school then. 

I could not say a word. Affection seemed to have 
deserted me, Life looked cold, bleak and loveless. 
1 was too proud to beg Alicia to remain ; too deeply 
wounded for opposition. 

“Very well,” I returned, “If you think it better, 
I will not object.” 

Had she taken some other view of the matter, it 
would have pained me less. I confess I did not like 
her to think we were so very different. We had been 
reared in the same manner, received similar educa- 
tions, and been accustomed to the same mode of life. 
Did her beauty render her more delicate, and less 
capable of sharing hardships? Or was it inability of 
will—selfishness? I did not dare think too deeply, 
lest I should blame her. 

Alter that the subject was openly broached. Mother 
seemed incapable of making up her mind to any one 
view of the case. She would weep hours over 
Alicia’s departure, and declare she could not give her 
‘pn; then in a moment come over to aunt’s view of the 
‘ase, and appear anxious to have her start. I could 
ot tell whether Alicia understood my feelings or not ; 
le did not shun me, but her conversation was princi- 
pally about her new life—what she should do, and 
how much she should enjoy. The death and sorrow 
hat should have made us cling closer together seemed 
‘ point so far past that it had already lost interest for 
fer, 

We parted tenderly, with tears and kisses, yet I 
“vuld feel that henceforth I was to fill a secend or 
ird-rate position im my sister’s heart. I was glad I 
“l spoken no bitter words; they would have haunted 
¢ painfully in the loneliness that fell upon me after 
“he Was gone, 


CHAPTER IL 


I was thankful that I had something to do during 
the first few weeks following Alicia’s departure. 
Arranging the house to my liking, waiting upon 
mother, who was becoming a confirmed invalid, and 
preparing for my scholars, filled up the month, to the 
utter exclusion of repining or weakness. When it 
became known that I was desirous of obtaining pupils 
in music and the higher branches, I had a sufficient 
number of applications to encourage me. 

The first of September I opened my schoolroom, 
and settled myself to business with a firm endeavour 
to do my duty, and find as much happiness in it as 
was possible. As we kept but one domestic, I had not 
a few household duties to perform. Blest with good 
health, and a temperament that seemed to create an 
interest. in whatever I undertook, I succeeded toler- 
ably well in my new life. I will not deny there were 
hours when I thought of Alicia and the many plea- 
sures with which she was surrounded, feeling there 
was nothing in my life to compensate for the refined 
and intellectual society I had been compelled to re- 
linquish. Her letters were entertaining—I might say 
gay. She seemed to be entirely recovering from her 
grief, while mine, by constant ministrations upon my 
mother, deepened visibly. I began to realize keenly 
the worth of such a parent as I had lost. I tried to 
interest my mother in reading and several of my pur- 
suits, and was amply repaid by seeing her rally at 
times, and become quite like her former self. She had 
been a belle and a beauty in her day, and accustomed 
to find much of her happiness in the admiration of 
society. 

A month or two after this, I received a letter from 
my sister, announcing her betrothal. It was mea- 
tioned among items of dress, and descriptions of the 
people they had met; and the careless manner told 
me Alicia’s heart had not been touched by affectionate 
interest. Besides this, I had conceived a strong pre- 
judice against the gentleman, but mostly, I will 
confess, through Aunt Violet’s representations. He 
was her husband’s nephew, and, being the last of the 
family name, Uncle Clifton, as he had no children, 
had bequeathed the whole of his property to his 
nephew, giving his wife only a life interest in it. To 
be sure, this was a handsome income, but it fretted 
Aunt Violet, and made her feel all the more incensed 
ata person she had not loved very cordially before. 
I supposed him arrogant, selfish, and proud of his 
position, My opinion was not much changed by what 
Alicia wrote. They had met with him quite unex- 
pectedly, and he had been instantly attracted by my 
sister’s beauty. After ten days spent in her society, 
he had pro 

“T will not say,” her letter ran, “that I think Mr. 
Clifton a man whom ladies love irresistibly ; indeed, I 
question whether he is capable of any very deep 
passion himself. He is thirty-two, but looks old for 
that, and is by no means an Apollo; yet sufficiently 
well-educated, and gentlemaniy enough to make a 
good appearance in society. Aunt Violet thinks it a 
fine match, although she don’t admire him. And, to 
tell the truth, Nora, I am wearying a little of this life 
of dependence. It is better, of course, than the slavish 
struggle of supporting one’s self, but I long for free- 
dom—I want to be my own mistress, and feel that no 
one has a right to dictate to me. I think I can 
manage Mr, Clifton. He is exclusive, and peculiar on 
some points, but I shall eradicate these notions 
speedily, when I am once his wife. If he desires an 
early marriage, I shall not object. 

“ Nora, dear, I wish it were possible for you to give 
up the school, this winter, at least. If I should be 
married, it will be from Aunt Violet’s, of course, and 
it would be so pleasant to have you and mamma here. 
Mr. Clifton resides generally in Devonshire; he owns 
considerable property there, and is wealthy with- 
out the property he is to inherit at Aunt Violet’s 
death.” 


Then she strayed off into worldly speculations and 
plans. I felt shocked and humbled that a girl of nine- 
teen, and she my only sister, could so have lost the 
freshness and sweetness of her woman’s nature. What 
if, after marriage, she found Mr. Clifton strong-willed, 
tenacious of his own authority and opinions, perhaps 
a little jealous, desiring his wife for himself, and not 
the world? Fond of admiration as she was, and in- 
clining to the widest latitude, a system of moderate 
restriction would betyranny toher. And then—if she 
should be miserable? A woman, with no great love 
for home and husband, was so liable to temptation 
under such circumstances. My heart trembled for 
her. I must make one energetic protest, and either 
awaken her to a sense of her danger, or stimulate her 
to something like affection for the man she had decided 
to marry. I liked him the less for his hasty offer— 
it seemed to bespeak a sudden fancy more than a de- 
cided love. 

I closed my school for a two months’ vacation. My 
first duty was the letter to Alicia. I wrote as I felt, 


earnestly, faithfully, and lovingly; I besought her to 
pause before she took the irrevocable step. I begged 
her to visit us, in order that we might discuss the 
matter thoroughly. Eased in conscience, I walked to 
the post-office. The late afternoon was lovely. I 
lingered on my homeward journey, straying off into 
by-paths, and watching the sunset shadows. As I 
neared home, I saw the doctor’s gig before the door, 
and evident signs of confusion. With a half-uttered 
cry, I bounded up the path, and stood in the hall, 
throbbing with apprehension, 

My mother’s form and voice reassured me. 

“ What has occurred ? ” I inquired anxiously. 

“A very sad accident to a stranger, dear. His horse 
took fright and ran away, breaking the carriage to 
fragments, and dashing him on the stones just below 
the bridge. I’m afraid he is past help, but the doctor 
seems to think not. They brought him here not 
fifteen minutes after you had gone. It gave me such 
a shock, for I could not think of any one beside you. 
My precious darling, what should I do without you?” 
and she kissed me fondly. 

I returned the kiss with interest, and not a little 
pride. A year ago my mother would have gone into 
hysterics at such an event; now she moved about with 
a graceful self-possession, and ready offers of assist- 
ance. At length the physician had finished his task. 
There wasa broken arm and dislocated shoulder, besides 
several serious contusions. It was evident the 
stranger would be confined to his bed for some time. 

“His name is Cleaveland,” began the doctor, “ but 
I could not learn where he was from. I have taken 
the liberty to request him not to worry, as he had 
fallen into the best of hands. Have I been too generous 
in your name?” 

“No, indeed,” said my mother, readily. “We 
shall be glad to do anything for so unfortunate a 
stranger.” 

“Come, and let me introduce you, and then I have 
a few charges to give.” 

We followed noiselessly. On the couch lay a stal- 
wart, massive frame, a perfect Hercules, as one could 
tell by the outlines slightly hidden by the white coun- 
terpane. The face was square, firm and manful, 
almost swarthy in complexion, but now deadly pale; 
the black eyebrows were compressed into a nearly 
straight line, and the locks of wavy hair seemed more 
jetty by contrast with the pillow. Just under the 
moustache was a faint streak of ashen grey, a mouth 
that was small, and perhaps the most beautiful feature 
when crimsoned with the hues of health. Even yet, 
amid all the pain and languor, power and decision 
spoke in every line of the countenance. I liked it. 
I acknowledged that to myself at the first glance. 

He started suddenly when the doctor pronounced 
our names, and gave my mother a somewhat lengthy 
scrutiny. Then he attempted to speak, but the doctor 
interposed, commanded the most absolute silence on 
his part, and turning to me, gave the few necessary 
orders for his patient. 

I watched during the first part of the night, and then 
fell asleep on a couch in the adjoining apartment, 
leaving him to the care of our kind and faithful ser- 
vant. When I awoke, the sun was shining, and Ann 
stood beside me. 

* Hadn’t you better get up, Miss Nora?” she said, 
in a low tone. “I must go and see about the breakfast, 
and perhaps Mr. Cleaveland ought not to be left 
alone.” 

“ How is he, did he rest at all?” 

“ He was feverish, and wanted his forehead bathed 
a good deal. He would talk, too, although I told him 
it was the worst thing he could do. He asked when 
your father died, and if there were any more children, 
so I told him about Miss Alicia’s being away with 
your aunt. He asked ever so much about you, too.” 

This information annoyed me greatly. I took my 
seat at the head of the bed, determined to be as quiet 
as possible. My patient seemed to have made the 
same resolve, and for a long while scarcely stirred. 
I ventured to glance up, at length, and when I saw 
the faint streaks of red mounting his temples, my 
heart misgave me. In a cold, grave tone I in- 

uired : 


arr Can I do anything for you ?” 

“ Nothing, thank you;” yet the eyes contradicted 
the statement by a wistful look. I dipped the napkin 
in cold water, and laid it on his brow. He did not 
speak, but the grateful glance repaid me. 

I watched Mr. Cleaveland assiduously. Now and 
then, the large dark eyes gave me a pleased, thankful 
look, but he did not even attempt talking. In the 
silence, my thoughts wandered off to Alicia and her 
future, then they returned to my own. 

By mid-afternoon, Mr. Cleaveland had less fever 
and was much easier. But the doctor entered the 
sitfing-room with a puzzled air. 

“ Well?” my mother said, inquiringly. She was 
fond of conversing with him, and interested in watch- 
ing his face. 

“ T-hope you will never regret your kindness to that 
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person in the other room,” he began, in a rather vexed 
tone. 

“ Why 2?” 

My mother’s countenance expressed her alarm im- 
mediately. 

“ Oh, he may be well enough, doubtless is; but a 
more uncommunicative, ungracious fellow, I never 
saw. I offered to go for any of his friends, or return 
the horse, as he said it was not his, but he declined, 
asif he were the Great Mogul; and asked me in a 
very peremptory manner to see that the horse was 
well cared for, and insisted on my taking a roll of bank- 
notes to meet any expenses I might be obliged to incur. 
He did have the manners to say he thought he could 
never repay Mrs. and Miss Winter for the trouble he 
should cause them,” and Doctor North smiled, for he 
had talked his ill-humour all away. 

“You do not think there is anything wrong about 
him ?” asked my mother. 

“Qh, no, unless his being a stranger is a crime. 
However, he is very anxious to get well, and wanted 
me to say I thought he would be about in a week.” 

“ And what was your verdict?” I asked. 

* You'll have him a fortnight, at the least calcula- 
tion. Does that discourage you?” 

“ No,” I returned; ‘I am rather pleased at having 
some active employment. I hardly knew what I should 
do with myself through the vacation.” 

After he had gone I returned to my patient, 
determined to be guarded and circumspect to the 
last degree. But the troubled face appealed at once to 
my pity. 

“Can I do anything for you ? ” I questioned. 

“T dislike to trouble you, and yet I have a great 
fayour to ask. Do you think you could write a note 
for me, at my dictation ? ” 

“ Easily,” I answered, and went for my writing- 
desk. 

“T have been staying at L ; I left there yester- 
day morning, and expected to return to-morrow night. 
This note must go instead of me.” 

I wrote a brief account of the accident, his provision 
for the horse, his desire that his. late host should not 
be alarmed, and the hope of his speedy recovery. 
Then he wished to. add a few words, but I expressed 
my fears of his inability. 

“My right arm and shoulder are in a good state 
of preservation, you know,” he rejoined, with a smile. 
“And I begin to recover from the soreness of my 
bruises. 








May I ask you to arrange the desk for me?” | 


I obeyed his behest, and he added several lines to | 


the note, then folded it, directed the envelope, and 
sank back on his pillow, quite overcome by. the exer- 
tion. When he regained his breath, he inquired how 
far it was to the post-office. 

“ A mile,” I answered. 

“ You have been in the house all day, and you need 
awalk. Would it be asking too much, to desire you 
te post this forme? I don’t care to become the vil- 
lage hero, and have all my actions inspected. I ex- 
pect you think me odd ; 
reason of it.” 

Whatever the cause of his wish for seclusion might 
be, I determined for the present to respect it. His 
eyes certainly carried honest intentions in them. 
Mother came to sit with him while I was gone. I 
found on my return they had made quite a friendly 
acquaintance, and her verdict was favourable, in spite 
of the doctor’s half-warning. 


some day I will tell you the | 





| thankfal that Mr. Clifton was not a 


I was really thankful, then, that we lived in such, 


retirement. A few of our nearest neighbours sent 
effers of assistance, which we quietly declined ; for 
after the first few days Mr. Cleaveland recovered 
rapidly. 


He needed society more than absolute nurs- | 


ing. I persuaded mother to make frequent visits to | 


his apartment. He seemed to like her greatly; and 
she, pleased with meeting a person of his refinement, 
who evinced so much interest in her, was beguiled 


into telling him many of the incidents of her past life. | 


Oceasionally she spoke of Alicia, The motlier’s pride 
in so beautiful a child did not pretend any conceal- 
ment. Perhaps the fact uf her loveliness had a charm 
for him ; I noticed that he never seemed weary of the 
subject. But one day, when we were alone, he asked 
me abruptly why my sister did not stay at home and 
assist me with my school. 


“ Aunt Clifton wauted her very much, and mother | 


thought her so young to be confined to such attiresome 
life,” I answered, readily, yet a little embarrassed. 

“You are not much older, yet do you find the life 
so very tiresome?” and his eyes sought my face. 

“ Sometimes,” I said slowly. “My sister and I are 
very different, however. She seems to be pre- 
eminently formed for gay, social life. An atmosphere 
of loneliness and distasteful toil would be daily martyr- 
dom to her.” 

“T dure say.” The tone was dry and caustic. I 
longed to resent it, but knew not what to say, and the 
motion with which he turned his head over on the 
pillow, precluded further conversation. 


The fortnight lengthened itself into three weeks, | 


} 





before the doctor allowed it would be safe for him to 
resume active life. Mr. Cleaveland declared that Mrs. 
Winter's petting had made him lazy, but go he must, 
or his friends would feel alarmed. He thanked us all 
for our care, not wordily, or with strained politeness ; 
but accepted the obligation in a gentlemanly manner, 
and with an easy grace that repaid us for our pains. 

“T shall not bid you any formal adieu,” he said in 
conclusion, “ for I expect to return in a fortnight at 
the latest; and if you do not object to renewing our 
acquaintance, I will explain to you some matters that 
may have seemed a little singular. So don’t forget 
me while I am gone.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


I was much troubled by Alicia’s next epistle. Not 
because she so utterly ignored by solicitude, and never 
deigned to answerone of my questions, but on ac- 
count of a certain announcement. 

Her lover, Neale Clifton, insisted on making an im- 
mediate visit to her mother, she supposed to settle all 
preliminaries for the marriage. She thought it cruel 
in him to take her away from a watering-place in the 
height of the season, and vowed ample revenge when 
she became Mrs. Clifton. Then she charged me to have 
everything in readiness, to make myself and mamma 
look as well as possible; and ended with'a pean of 
thankfulness that it was vacation. 

I was not at all pleased with the prospect. My dis- 
like of Mr. Clifton increased every time he was men- 
tioned; besides, our invalid was to return in a few 
days, and how could I endure Aunt Violet’s strictures 
upon him and what we had done? I felt quite in the 
mood for a good cry, and yet too much vexed for such 
an: indulgence; finally, comforting myself with the 
hope that Mr. Clifton would find our country sim- 
plicity so little to his taste, that he would not feel 
tempted to prolong his stay beyond the accomplish- 
ment of his errand. I made no extra effort to beautify 
the house ; the furniture was too pretty, and most of 
it too elegant for our station. I also determined to 
make no great show of myself before my future 
brother-in-law. I had little time for thought, as they 
were to come two days after the note. 

Mother was in quite a trepidation, and fell back 
upon her old nervous spasms. I could hardly restrain 
her as the carriage drove up to the door. A tall gentle- 
man assisted Aunt Violet and Alicia to alight, and 
taking mother’s arm, we went into the hall to receive 
them. Aunt Violet introduced her nephew with a 
great deal of empressment.. We looked at him, and 
then at each other in the utmost surprise. Were we 
dreaming ? Was this Mr. Clifton the stranger we had 
nursed for three weeks ? 

He came forward in a manly, graceful manner, 
and took a hand. of each, then said, in his rich, deep 
voice : 

“T hardly know how Lam to make the necessary 
explanations. Aunt, Alicia, these are the friends who 
were so kind to me during my accident. I don’t know 
but lL owe Mrs. Winter an apology for my, at first, 
unintentional deception. Dr. North misunderstood 
my name, and that first night I felt too weak to cor- 
rect the mistake; afterwards I thought I would allow 
it to go on for the sake of the surprise. Can you for- 
give me, and receive me as a con and a brother ? ” 

I know my ‘eyes reassured him. I felt so glad, so 
person to be 
dreaded; that Alicia could love him in time; and that 
instead of losing her, mother and I had both gained a 
friend. 

Aunt Violet affected so much surprise and mys- 
tery, that the whole affair had to be gone through 
with. She mounced it. romantic and quixotic, 
thanked my mother for the care she had bestowed 
upon her nephew, and wondered, with a little sneer, 
how she dared admit an entire stranger to the perfect 
freedom of her house. Alicia preserved a haughty 
silence. I could plainly see she was displeased; so, as 
soon as I could, I marshalled the two ladies to their 
apartments. Then I took a vase of flowers off my 
table and carried to Mr. Olifton’s room, as before that, 
my imaginary dislike of him had kept me from ‘any 
attempt at ornamentation. Having thus eased my con- 
science, I returned to the parlour to find mother en- 
joying a comfortable chat with him. 

Somehow, in spiteof my best efforts, our first even- 
ing together seemed constrained, and not particularly 
happy. Alicia complained of headache, and begged 
leave, in the most formal manner, to retire early. I 
went with her, but she would let me do nothing, al- 
leging that she was so much more used to Aunt 
Violet’s maid. When I found there was not the 
slightest chance of conversation, I left her sadly, and 
returned to the others. Here Aunt Violet occupied 
me every moment, talking of fashions and numerous 
topics I did not feel the slightest interest in, until Mr. 
Clifton took mother out on the piazza to walk, when 
she relapsed into silence. 

The only comfort I had was talking Mr. Clifton 





over with mother. Already she began to love him 
and wondered innocently how it was that Aunt Violet 
had misunderstood him so greatly. 

It was evident, the next day, there was a want of 
harmony somewhere. | Alicia was ‘haughty and list- 
less, Aunt Violet satirical,’and but for Mr. Clifton, 
some of our hours would have been absolutely un- 
pleasant. I tried my best to be agreeable, and was 
surprised at the efforts mother made, yet the happy 
home feeling was entirely wanting. What would 
Mr. Clifton think? It made me so nervous and 
uneasy that I did not-care to have the visit prolonged. 

At length I found an opportunity for my conversa- 
tion with Alicia.’ She had been talking of her mar- 
riage in a way that pained me greatly, and forgetting 
my new fear of her, I gave words to the truths that 
had lain so heavy on my conscience. I told her how 
much I admired her betrothed! that I thought him 
worthy of any woman’s love, and besought her not to 
stifle her proud, womanly soul with the pomp and 
shows of fashion. Her astonished, almost angry 
silence, fired my heart, and I'went over the ground 
with determined earnestness. When I paused, sho 
viewed me from head to foot with a supercilious stare, 
and rejoined, in an icy tone: 

“I beg you will dismiss my affairs from your mind, 
or at least, in future, spare me such tirades. I shall 
ask nothing of you, neither shall I expect to dictate 
how you are to regard your husband, should you ever 
have one. I warn you, I shall marry Mr. Clifton, in 
spite of any designing opposition.” 

“ Alicia, my dear sister,” I interrupted, in surprise, 
“who has dreamed of opposing you? Mamma aud I 
like Mr. Clifton too well.” 

She made a haughty gesture of the head, and 
answered : 

“Consider the subject as finished. I will take no 
interference of any kind. Leave me, if you please.” 

Pained, mortified, and troubled beyond description, 
I turned from the room to hide my tears. Fearful of 
meeting Aunt Violet, I crossed the garden and entered 
the shrubbery. Seating myself on a mossy stone, I 
gave full vent to my passion of grief. 

“Nora,” a deep, tender voice breathed beside me; 
“what has caused these tears? Let me prove myself 
more than a friend, and minister to you, as you did in 
those days when I needed comfort and patience so 
sorely. I can never forget your tenderness. Will 
you not let me strive to repay it?” 

I could not reply. ‘His arm fell over my shoulder 
with a me of strength and protection. My brother 
indeed! How sweet the feeling was! 

“ Has Aunt Violet dared ——” 

“No,” I returned, hurriedly, frightened by the 
evidence of suppressed passion in his tone. “I have 
only been weak and foolish.” 

“She has been talking to you?” 

“No, I have not seen her since dinner.” 

““ Who, then? You are not weak where character 
is concerned, neither are you greatly given to foolish- 
ness. Wait here,” he continued, and his voice had a 
strange huskiness in it. “ I will be back in half-an- 
hour. Ihave something to say to you,” and in an 
instant he had vanished. I sat trembling in surprise, 
and oppressed with some other vague feeling to which 
I could give no name. 

What if I counted the moments? I did not find 
them long until the half-hour - had ; then a 
sensation akin to terror stole over me. I started at 
every rustle of the leaves. I listened’ with doubly 
acute ears for a footfall. Then, along while after- 
ward, when my nerves had reached their utmost ten- 
sion of expectancy, a white dress’ fluttered down the 
path, and Alicia stood before me, her head erect, her 
cheeks in a glowing crimson, her blue eyes fairly 
flashing sparks of fire. She glared at me for several 
moments, as if too angry to speak. I rose rather 
proudly. 

“So,” she began, in a bitter, scornful tone, “you 
have been trying your pretty baby ways with him, 
have you? This is what all that deceitful, hypocriti- 
cal cant was about; you wanted meto relinquish him! 
How many stolen interviews have you had? Ob, 
don’t deny it; I'saw it from ‘the very beginning. 1 
haven’t the slightest doubt you made the engage- 
ment when he was here before: No wonder he was 
in such agony tocome. And then you had it planned 
if you couldn’t talk me out of the engagement, he was 
to try. You ran down here to inform him of the 
result; and he came back with a pitiful story of being 
mistaken in his sentiments. Oh, a rare plan you 
thought it, but ‘allow me to tell you it won't do. I 
have his promise, and I shall keep him to it; he may 
prate of love and all that, and learn in the end that 
I am not the weak, silly fool he takes me for. And 
you—if there were any words to express my detesta- 
tion of such traitorous, serpent-like——” 

“Spare your epithets,” I said, finding my tongue 
suddenly loosed from its terror. “Let me tell you 
there has not a word between Mr. Clifton and 
myself, but what you are perfectly welcome to hear 
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think it is yon who have begun a most uncalled-for 
You aré angry and unreasonable, 
; In calm moments 


i this time. 
your suspicions aré groundless. 
‘ou will admit this.” . 
«Do you dare contradict me, when he, Neale Clifton, 
told me to my face that he loved you, and that’in 
your delightful society, he had just learned what love 
was? No, no, itis too late to blind me. You will 
gnd me no unresisting martyr, I warn you. Marry 
vim, and the world shall ring with the story of a 
Jover’s duplicity and a sister's treachery; but no, he 
cannot, dare not break his word to me.” 

“ He has never asked me to marry him,” I said ; 
«yeither have I dreamed of-such an event. Any 
wouan in her senses would believe this, for he doubt- 
Jess told you the Same thing.” “ 

I looked ‘her steadily in the eyes until she began to 
cower, then I asked her in the calmest tone I could 
command : 

« Alicia, did T ever deceive you in the slightest ?” 

She grasped my arm so tightly that I could have 
uttered a ery Of pain, and said, in a fierce, passionate 
voice : 

“Swear to me that you will not marry him if he 
sks you.” 

: “shail do no stch thing,” I returned. “Should 
he be wild enough to make such a proposal, I will 
cive him the answer that would have been mine two 
hours ago. If you cannot believe my simple word, I 
shall not enforce it with au oath. I want you to 
know that I am not so sorely pressed for a lover, as to 
take a. man while another woman’s kisses are warm 
upon his lips.” 

She winced at this, and for a moment stood in 
uncertainty. I saw my advantage, and continued, 
calmly : 

“Go to your room now, and let us have no more 
such unladylike displays of jealousy and passion”; and 
Iled the way to the house. 

At supper, Aunt Violet and Alicia announced their | 
departure for the next day. Mr. Clifton had gone for | 
a walk, and left word for us not to wait for him. 
Mother tried to persuade them to reconsider, but 
it was of no avail. I made no remark on the subject. 

Late that evening, there was a low tap at my door, 
and Mr. Clifton’s voice said: 

“Nora, I want a few moments’ conversation with 
you, the last favour I shall ever ask of you, doubt- 
less. I know I have forfeited your esteem, yet I must 
say something in extenuation.” 

This was my little study sanctum; adjoining it my 
own and my mother’s sleeping apartments. I had 
read mother into a peaceful slumber half-an-hour 
before. Now I hesitated whether to admit him, then 
felt it would only be an act of simple justice to us 
loth, and opened the door. 

His face was pale and rigid. The hand that took 
mine was icy cold. For some moments neither of us | 
spoke; then he began, in a tone scarcely above a | 
whisper : 

“Your sister has informed you of ‘my conversation 
with her this afternoon. I am afraid it was dove in 
nogentle manner. Iam thankful to God, Nora, that 
no word passed either’ of our lips that we should be 
ashamed to utter before her. I have sinned in inten- 
tion, I admit; but 1 never meant to ask for your love 
until I was free from all bonds. Let me tell you a 
little of my past. I never hada mother or sister to love 
me, Aunt Violet always treated me with a sort’ of 
jealous disdain, verging on contempt. I had no special 
faith in Women; no particular admiration for them; 
yet lexpected to marry some day, when I was tired 
of loneliness. In this state of mind I met your sister. 
Her beauty attracted me wonderfully. Aunt Violet 
told a pathetic story about your misfortunes, and 
lamented that she could do so little for you, her fortune 
uot being her own, She had always felt aggrieved by 
uy uncle’s will, I understood that Alicia’s mother 
was living in the country, being in very poor health, 
and that the other daughter was taking care of her. 
It was a foolish idea—I am ashamed to confess it 
tefore your pure soul—but I thought I would make 
some amends to Aunt’ Violet by marrying her niece, 
and doing anything that might be necessary for my 
wife's family; so’ a8 to’ relieve her from al! burden. 
Alicia accepted me, and aunt seemed decidedly 
pleased. Then followed my accident, and fate de- 
creed that I should be brought here. The first night 
| was ill, Hlearned from your servant a few things that 
lad already begun to puzzle me. I determined to re- 
main’ unknown, and learn more of my new relatives. 
The facts of the’case did not raise Aunt Violet nor 
Alicia in my estimation; still, I had no thought then 
of loving you. I diseovered one thing, though ; that 
‘ome women were sélf-sacrificing and generous, strong 
‘o toil and to love, yet gentle and refined. In my 





heart I honoured you. When I met my betrothed, 
and questioned her about her family, her evasions and 
subterfuges pained me. I insisted upon seeing her 
mother as a mark of respect, and gained a tardy 
acquiescence. 





When I came to compare you both, I 


I longed to look in her face and Jearn what her life 
had been. To have, her die without exchanging one 
word of sisterly affection, it was too hard, too bitter ! 

Mr. Clifton’s fortune was nearly all gone. With the 


found I had taken the costly setting and left the real 
gem. Iconfess I did not dream of my danger at first. 
It is only a few hours since I ‘learned the depth and 
intensity of a man’s life-long passion. I have no 
right to question you, neither will I be so unmanly. | remnant, he had embarked in some mercantile business 
Alicia refuses utterly to give me up. I have told her |in London. He had no word of blame for Alicia, and 
what my feelings are. Pride and honour would both | comforted mother with memories of her as she had 
lead me to keep my word, but will it be right? A | shone and dazzled all admirers, but I noticed that he 
month ago I would not have troubled myself about | sometimes knit his brow gloomily even in these glow- 
such a question. Now, I ask myself constantly, can | ing descriptions. 

we do our duty by one another, knowing there is no He soon talked mother over to his plans; that he 
real love between us? What must Ido? Give me | was to reside with us, which would necessitate my 
some word of advice, Nora.” | giving up the day school, and taking full charge of 

How could I answer? Had it been any other per- | the household. When I saw how much mother’s 
son than my sister, I should have said “No,” unhesi- | heart was set upon it, I consented, retaining only my 
tatingly. _ 1 knew he fully understood my sister’s feel- | music pupils. Nothing could exceed his devotion and 
ing for him; I did not even dare say, “ She may learn | kindliness. 
to love you.” How could I condemn sucha man toa By degrees, I felt this had a new meaning for me. 
loveless union. And yet, the most disinterested Yet two years passed before he asked me to accept the 
advice would seem selfish now, when so tempting an | life that still remained to him. Not until after our 
alternative presented itself. I prayed to Heaven for | marriage did I learn what trials le had passed through, 
strength, and then said, iu a trembling tone: | and that Alicia’s last note to him announced her in- 

“T think you belong to Alicia until she releases | tention of eloping witha Frenchman. Iwas shocked, 

ou.” | stunned by the discovery. 
He bowed his head, and gave a sort of despairing | He read the letter through slowly, and then held it 
groan. ‘After a long silence, he returned in a faint | in the flame until it was all destroyed. 
voice : | “Viennet met with the same fate; their secret 

“Thank you. If ever you need a brother's advice | perished with them, and I thank God it was so,” he 
and assistance, come to me. said, in alow tone. “I tried to restrain her, and if 

The next morning they left us. my fortune had held out, she might have paused before 
taking the fatal step. But I gave her all, all the best 
and choicest part of my life; and for you, Nora, there 
is only left a few withered years, and the remembrance 
| of what might have been. You have been so good to 
accept them.” 

I kissed his forehead, mentally determining my love 
should make some amends for that terrible past. We, 
too, kept our secret. Not even Aunt Violet ever heard 
the faintest whisper against Alicia’s fair fame, and 
| Neale always gave one of his grand, generous smiles 
| when mother talked of her lost child, 





CHAPTER IV. 


In the fall Alicia was married from Aunt Violet's, 
and went to Devonshire with her husband. Mother 
was ill, so there could be no question of our coming 
to witness the ceremony. She corresponded regularly 
with Mr. Clifton. Under happier circumstances, he 
would have proved his sonship in a tenderer manner. 
He always said, “Remember me to Nora,” or “A 
brother’s love to Nora,” and I returned mine in the 
same brief style. Alicia never wrote to me, rarely 
to mother. Now and then we heard that Mr. Clifton | 
was the most devoted of linsbands, If his domestic 
happiness was not of the hishest order, he made no 
complaints. Aunt Violet told mother she considered 
them remarkably well suited to each other, but that 
Alicia was ruinously extravagant. She thought 
Uncle Clifton’s fortune would not last long when it 
fell into their hands. ‘Then they went to France, and 
half Paris raved over Mrs. Clifton’s beauty. It was 
even said that the Empress was jealous of her. 

IT went on quietly with my school. Mother's health 
failed gradually, but every year we grew more to 
each other. Fortune had not been so chary as Aunt 
Violet predicted. I did have two offers of marriage, 
one froma young farmer, brother to a pupil of mine, 
and the other from a clergyman, with two motherless 
children. I did not love either, nor did I ask myself 
if my day of love had passed by. It was useless to 
deny that under other circumstances I could have 
loved Mr. Clifton, but no vain longings or regrets 
found lodgings in my heart. So passed seven years, 
and it was summer vacation again. 

Mother sat eating her late breakfast with the paper in 
her hand, reading little items between her sips of 
coffee. Suddenly she gave a wild, fearful cry, and 
sank back in her chair, insensible. It was many 
minutes before I could restore her, and then she 
gasped—“ Did you read it? Oh, to have her killed 
that way, my beautiful! my darling!” And again 
she sank into my arms. 

When I could vetture to lay her down on the sofa, 
I ran my eyes briefly over the paper. There was a 
railroad accident ; the carriage had run off the track, 
and been precipitated down a steep embankment. 
Many were injured, a number were killed outright. 
Among tlie latter, was Mrs. Alicia Clifton, referred to 
as “one of the English ladies who liad created such a 
sensation at Paris.” 

Late that evening we received a telegram from Mr. 
Clifton, asking permission to bring the body of his 
wife to the only spot she could call home. Early the 
next morning the reply was sent, and then we watched 
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THE AUTUMN WOODS OF CANADA. 

THERE is something indescribably beautiful in the 
appearance of Canadian woods at this season of 
| the, year, especially when the light of the rising or 
| setting sun falls upon them. Almost every imagiuable 
| shade of green, brown, red, and yellow, may be found 
| in the foliage of the forest trees, shrubs, and creeping 
vines, as the autumn advances; and it may truly be 
said that every backwoods home in Canada is sur- 
| rounded by gorgeous colourings and richer beauties 
| than the finest mansions of the nobility of England. 

Have our readers ever remarked the peculiarly 
beautiful appearance of the pines at this season of the 
year ?, When other trees manifestsymptoms of wither- 
ing, they appear to put forth a richer and fresher 
foliage. The interior of the tree, when shaded from 
the sun, is a deep invisible green, approaching to black, 
whilst the outer boughs, basking in the sunlight, 
show the richest dark green that can be imagined. 

A few pine and spruce trees scattered among the 
more brightly coloured oaks, maples, elms, and beeches, 
which are the chief denizeus of the forests, give the 
whole an exceedingly rich appearance. Amongst the 
latter, every here and there, strange sports of nature 
attract attention. <A tree that is still green will have 
a single branch covered with red or orange leaves, 
like a gigantic bouquet of flowers. Another will have 
one side of rich marone, whilst the other side remains 
green. A third will present a flounce or ruffle of bright 
buff or orange leaves round the middle, whilst the 
brauches above and below continue green. 

Ther, again, some trees which have turned to a 
rich, brown, will be seen intertwined and festooned by 
the wild vine or red root, still beautifully green; or, a 
tree that is still green will be mantled over by the 
Canadian ivy, whose leaves have turned to a deep 
reddish brown. In fact, every hue that painters love, 
or could almost imagine, is found standing out boldly 
or hid away in some recess, in one part or another of a 
forest scene at this season, and all so delicately mingled 
ané blended that human art must despair of making 








with heavy, aching hearts for the dead form of her | even a tolerable imitation. And these are beauties 
who had n an alien so long, yet. was not for- | which not even the sun can portray; the photo- 
gotten grapher’s art has not yet enabled him to seize and fix 


| them on the mirror which he holds up.to nature. He 
us, or satisfy her curiosity. She had been in the | can give the limbs and outward flourishes, but. not the 
house some hours before Mr. Clifton arrived. He was | soul of such a scene, His representation bears the 
so changed I could hardly have recognized him. | same relation to the reality that a beautiful corpso 
Forty years’ should not have threaded his liair aud | dees to the flashing eye and glowing cheek of a living 
beard with silver, drawn those deep furrows in his | beauty. 

brow, or the hard lines of care and trouble about his | An eloquent writer scouis the idea of leaves wither- 
mouth. I knew tlien that he had suffered more deeply | ing. He says, when they have attained maturity they 
than he would care to tell, Alicia was alone, when | change colour, just as fruits do when they are ripe, 
she niet her sad, untimely death. “ Don’t blaine me,” | and when the ripening process is complete, they, like 
he said, in a tone of anguish. “I kuew nothing of the fruit, fall off. In this process, lhe adds, the leaves 
her going, until hours after she had started. I re- | are as lovely as flowers, and much may be added te 
evived her note and the news of her death at the same | the beauty of our cities aud villages by planting in 
moment. | their streets, gardens, and outskirts, the trees which 


Aunt Violet hurried from Newport to condole with 
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show the finest tints in autumn. This is an idea that 
is well worthy of attention, for the trees and shrubs 
which put on the richest colouring in fall are pro- 
bably also the most beautiful in spring and summer. 





LIDA. 
THE TAMBOURINE GIRL 





CHAPTER L 


“ One o'clock and all’s well!” had already sounded 
out on the night air, but with weary heart and weary 
feet Lida, the tambourine-girl, still dragged herself 
through the streets of the great city. The rush and 
roar of the busy metropolis was dying away—its 
pulse beat more softly as the small hours drew on, 
There were no groups in the public thoroughfares, 
where Lida could sing the songs of her repertoire, ac- 
eompanying her voice with the pleasant twang of her 
tambourine; no fair-haired children leaned from the 
richly-draped windows of the aristocratic quarter, 
into which she had now strolled, to lend an,ear to the 
rude melodies which she thought must form a strik- 
ing contrast to the music which swelled through their 
own stately homes. The measured tread and shrill 
voice of the watchman echoed out with startling dis- 
tinctness. The sky above looked grey and chill as 
Lida’s own life; the street-lamps flickered through 
the gathering mists, like the hopes which burned so 





dimly amid the shadows of her young heart. Tired 
and footsore, she sank down upon the curb-stone, and 


tried to think with some degree of calmness of her lot. 
Looking along the dim vista of the past, there rose 
before her memories of a cheerful dwelling, and a/| 
mother who had bent over her singing sweet cradle- | 
hymns. Then shadows began to fall across the sun- 


shine of her path; the scant fare and hard discipline 
of the workhouse had succeeded peace and plenty, 
and, bitterest of all, were the last three years of 
her life, when, in company with the man who 
had claimed her as his child, she had dragged her 
weary frame from town to town, from village to vil- 
lage and from hamlet to hamlet. Finally, Archibald 
Morse had taken up his abode in London, and carried 
his beautiful daughter to St. Giles. For a twelve- 
month she had dwelt in this neighbourhood, but in her 
purity and loveliness she seemed a stray angel there. 
In vain she pleaded for a release from her toilsome 
wanderings ; in vain she offered to work like a slave 
as the meanest servant, or sew early and late; her 
father was firm in his denial, for since she had refused 
the match he thought most eligible for her, his heart 
had been like stone. 

“What, what can I do? ” she murmured, “ it is late, 
and I know not where to find shelter? I dare not go 
back—no, no—he told me not to come home unless I 
could bring a crown at least as my day’s earnings, and 
I haven't a single coin with me, Whatlittle I earned 
was stolen when I left my tambourine a minute, to 
pick up a poor child whe fellin the street. Since 
then, though I did my best, I haven't been able to get 
a penny, and here Iam alone! Oh, my God, pity me! 
I am cold—so cold, and, and the street-lamps flicker 
—they are dying out, or else I am losing sight of 
everything. The damp pavements, the houses, all 
things whirl by me—this must be death!” 

As she spoke, the chsped hands unlocked, the heavy 
eyes closed, and the poor tambourine-girl sank sense- 
less to the ground. She had lain there but a few 
moments, when a carriage, emblazoned with arms, 
and drawn by four superb horses, came to a stand. 
A footman, in livery leaped from his seat, and flung 
open the céach-door, revealing a gay group within. 
A young man alighted, and handed out two ladies 
in heavy opera-cloaks. As he turned toward the 
pavement in front of his mansion, he started, and ex- 
claimed : 

““Why, what have we here, Dunton?” 

Sir Lionel Winchester gazed with compassionate 
interest. By the light of the carriage-lamps he could 
discern a white, wistful face, whose forlorn loveliness 
thrilled him strangely, when he saw the tambourine 
wing near her on the paving-stones. With extreme 
tenderness he lifted the slender form, and bore her 
into the house. 

The two ladies who had entered before him, stood 
with their heavy cloaks falling from their white 
shoulders. Their blue eyes dilated with wonder, 
when Sir Lionel advanced with his burden, and 
placed it on a velvet lounge. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Lady Florence Villiers, 
““what have you brought home now? Is ita rag- 
picker, or a chimney-sweep?” 

“Neither, your ladyship.” 

“What then? ” 

“A tambourine-girl whom I found senseless close by 
the curb-stone upon which she had evidently sunk in 
utter exhaustion.” 

“Let me look at her,” said Sir Lionel’s sister, who 
shared her brother's compassionate interest in the poor 





and distressed, and gliding to his side, she too, bent 
over the unconscious girl. 

“ How very, very beautiful!” she murmured, laying 
her gentle hand on the pale brow. 

“So I thought when I first saw her,” rejoined the 
baronet. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Lady Florence with a 
sneering smile—‘I should like to see if a street 
singer can indeed have many claims to beauty!” 
and she swept to the lounge, and cast a keen glance 
at Lida. 

“ Well, what think you ?” asked Sir Lionel. 

“She seems to me like the rest of her class, ragged, 
wan, repulsive—what you and Lady Edith find lovely 
in her, I cannot see.” 

“Let me assist you,” observed Sir Lionel with a 
dash of irony in his voice. ‘I never saw a face so 
classic in its chiselling, or more graceful arms and 
hands; her hair, as you perceive, sweeps about her 
like a veil, and is of a shade rarely found in England. 
I dare say her eyes match its colour, and nothing can 
be more expressive than brown eyes.” 

Lady Florence was too much piqued to reply, for 
she and her mother, the dowager countess of Cleave- 
land had been playing their cards during the whole 
season, to win Sir Lionel Winchester, and it cost her 
a keen pang to hear him lavish such praises on a poor 
tambourine-girl. While he had been speaking his 
sister had rung for a servant, and ordered a glass of 
wine. Sir Lionel took the glass, and while Edith 
supported the stranger’s head, forced a few drops 
through her lips. Ere long there was a sigh, a shiver, 
a quick, gasping breath, and Lida Morse once more 
awoke to life. Her eyes, large, brown, and shaded by 
heavily fringed lids, fixed a wistful gaze on the young 
man; a soft glow shot into her cheek, and the lips 
stirred like rose-leaves in the summer wind. 

“T don’t know—indeed I don’t know where I am,” 
she murmured dreamily, and her glance wandered from 
Sir Lionel to his sister, the fair Lady Florence on the 
hearth-stone, and the luxuries gathered in that lofty 
room. What could it mean! Had Archibald Morse’s attic 
at St. Giles been transformed into an enchanted palace ? 
Had good genii, like those of which she had read in 
an old copy of the Arabian Nights, painted frescoes on 
the walls, wrought elaborate stucco-work, muffled the 
windows with rich curtains, heaped the chairs with 
gorgeous cushions, and spread beneath her feet a carpet 
that seemed like a bed of autumn flowers? 

“You look perplexed,” exclaimed Sir Lionel, “ but 
I can solvethe mystery. Returning late to-night from 
a ball, I found you senseless in the street; I brought 
you in, and my sister and I have at length succeeded 
in restoring you to life.” 

Lida did not speak, but her eyes closed, and tears 
welled through their long, silken lashes. There wasa 
brief silence, and then Lady Edith asked, 

“Will you tell me your name?” 

“T fancy I know,” said Sir Lionel— it is Lida— 
Lida Morse!” 

Florence Villiers stood aghast, Edith seemed aston- 
ished, and a wondering expression settled on the poor 
girl's face. 

“How—how is this?” she muttered; “I don’t 
understand it, for I never, never saw you till now.” 

“No, no; but I have heard glowing accounts of a 
beautiful tambourine-girl, and when I saw you, I felt 
certain you were the one who had been so often de- 
scribed to me.” 

Lida’s cheek crimsoned, not only at his words, but 
at the admiring gaze bent upon her, and as memories 
of what she had endured of life flashed through her 
brain, her tears gushed forth afresh. 

** Do not weep,” said Sir Lionel; ‘calm yourself, 
and tell us your story.” ; 

“It is hard to speak evil of a father,” exclaimed the 
girl, “but mine is harsh and exacting. I hate this 
strolling through the street with my tambourine, but 
he will not allow me to go out to service, or take in 
work. At dawn, I left him, and I’ve wandered on, on, 
and on, sir, trying to earn at least half-a-crown to 
carry back with me. I dare not go without it, and 
when all my gains were stolen from my tambourine, 
my heart failed me. I sat down upon the curb-stone, 
and the lights seemed to be fading from the lamps, the 
houses swam before me, and I thought death was near. 
That was the last I knew till I woke here, and found 
that strangers had been kinder to me than my own 
father.” 

““Poor girl, poor girl!” said Edith Winchester, 
clasping Lida’s hand, and Sir Lionel looked the sym- 
pathy he could not speak. If there is indeed such a 
thing as falling in love at first sight, he was guilty of 
that madness, for never had his heart been thrilled by 
the charms of any high-bred belle as it had at sight of 
the tambourine-girl Wild hopes and schemes with 
regard to her, were already revolving in his mind, and 
in these he fancied that he should have at least his 
sister’s co-operation. While he was musing thus, 
Lida half-rose from the lounge, and exclaimed : 

“There, I am so mueh better. I can go now!” 





“The morning has not yet dawned,” said Edith, 
“T could not let you leave us till daybreak.” 

“Lady,” replied the girl, “I have often been cold, 
and hungry, and shelterless, and then——” she paused, 
blushed, and went on in a faltering tone, “this is no 
place for me; I am not used to splendour.” 

Edith Winchester smiled, and not even the sensj- 
tive Lida could refuse hospitality proffered with such, 
genial warmth. 

“Well, if you wish it,” she at length said, “I will 
stay with you till to-morrow, but I shall be up and off 
early—long before you are awake, and so, good night, 
sir. God bless you for your kindness to a poor girl. 
like me!” 

With these words she followed Edith Winchester, 
Lady Florence stepping on to her chamber with 
haughty grace. 

When they had gone, Sir Lionel stirred the coal 
into a glow, and sinking into a chair, was soon lost in 
waking dreams, which would have astonished the 
circle in which he moved. Young, handsome, and 
the representative of a noble English house, he was 
considered one of the most eligible matches of the 
season, but how would the proud lips of the ladies in 
his set have curled with scorn, could they have 
known that a penniless and obscure girl was to effect, 
the conqnest of a man they had exerted every effort 
to win! 





CHAPTEB IL 


Lipa Morsz had awakened from a brief and trou- 
bled sleep in a high fever! her cheek burned, her 
temples throbbed, her lips were parched, and even her. 
breath hot and dry. On going into her room earlier 
than the London beauties are usually astir, Edith found 
her pacing to and fro, and talking ina wild, incoherent 
strain. 

“‘ What is the matter?” she asked gently. 

“T have lost my way in the street,” she moaned, 
“lost the little money I had earned, and my tambou- 
rine, too. I dare not go back without it, for my father 
will drive me off! ” 

“ Poor Lida,” resumed Edith, ‘I fear you are very, 
very ill; you look sick, 1am sure. Your hand, too,. 
is hot, your pulse quick, your whole appeaarnce 
feverish. Lie down and rest.” 

“Rest—oh, no, my father wouldn’t allow it. I 
must move on, on, on, as long as my feet can carry. 
me!” 

“Lida Morse, you are not in the street, but with. 
friends who will care for you, so be quiet, as your 
father does not know where you are.” 

The bewildered girl sank back upon the couch, 
and gliding from the room, Lady Edith sought her 
brother, ; 

“ Lida has not gone yet,” he observed, ‘‘for I have 
been on the watch an hour at least.” 

pdt 

“ Have you seen her this morning ?” 

re fy 

“ And how is she?” 

“T found her quite feverish, and already haunted by 
delirious fancies.” 

“ She must not leave us, Edith; I should never for- 
give myself if I turned her forth into the streets.” 

“That is what I knew you would say; no man has- 
@ more generous nature than you, Lionel. Send Dun- 
ton for the physician at once.” 

“ Ah, I will; we must do all we can for her.” 

A physician was summoned, and as Edith had feared, 
pronounced Lida’s disease a severe type of fever. For 
weeks the tambourine-girl’s life seemed like a ‘lamp 
flickering in the valley of shadows, but tender care 
and God’s blessing carried her through the ordeal, and 
at length she began to recover. 

Lady Florence Villiers and her mother declared, in a 
confidential chat, that if the invalid were Queen 
Victoria herself, she could not have received more 
attention than was paid to her at Winchester House. 
They were, consequently, obliged to shorten their visit, 
and leave London ere her. plans. were consummated. 
The late earl of Cleaveland had left his business so 
embarrassed that the countess was not able to 
support two establishments, and therefore rejoiced 
when she succeeded in securing an invitation, whick 
would bring her daughter into daily companionship. 
with Sir Lionel. Florence, however, consoled herself 
with the thought that she could again play off her 
tactics upon the baronet, when he should return to his 
home in Cumberland to.spend the summer. What 
then was her wonder and chagrin, when she heard 
from her waiting-maid that Sir Lionel had brought his. 
protegée to his country residence, and his sister and 
Lida were en the best of terms. At first Lady 
Florence denied the truth of the story, but on visiting 
the old grange, she found confirmation strong enough 
to satisfy her. As she entered the drawing-room she 
saw Edith at her embroidery frame, and Sir Lionel 
bending over a lady seated at a table in one corner of 
the apartment, with a drawing-book beforeher. - 
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Florence Villiers, announced the footman; and Lady 
Edith and her brother arose, and advanced to meet 
the visitors. In a moment more Sir Lionel moved to 
the young girl, and leading her to the ladies said, 
“Pray do you recognize another old acquaintance? ” 
“Upon my word,” rejoined Florence with a light 
laugh, “I believe this must be Lida, the tambourine- 
irl; I am glad to hear you have found more conge- 
nial employment than street-singing, in my friend's 
‘amil ” 


“She is not a serving-maid with us,” retorted 
Lionel. “Edith and I have adopted her; she is 
treated as an equal in our household. 

“ How kind you are!” cried Lady Florence; ‘that 
is quite delightful, I am sure,” and during the remain- 
der of the interview, though she wished Lida at the 
antipodes, her manner toward the girl was marked 
by polite courtesy, How beautiful Lida looked in her 
pure white robe, with its knots of vielet ribbon, and 
with delicate blossoms amid her abundant hair, and 
ifing on her breast. In her secret heart Florence 
Villiers hated her, but she played her cards to perfec- 
tion, and on her next visit to the grange, she drew 
Lida to her side, and said: 

“When I saw you in London, my dear, I fear you 
hada disagreeable impression of me, and no wonder. 
Theold Villiers pride rose against you, because you were 
poor, and low-born, but your beauty, your innocence, 
your sweetness, have won me over—let us be friends 
for ever.” 

The two clasped hands; and thus the hollow com- 
pact was sealed. 

Lida’s first appearance in London ‘was at a ball. 
given by Sir Lionel and his sister at Winchester-house. 
Upholsterers had refurnished the mansion with exquisite 
taste and lavish luxury; the best florists had literally 
strewn it with flowers; the best band in London was 
playing the Strauss waltzes, as carriage after carriage 
rolled to-the door. At length Sir Lionel appeared 
with a young and beautiful lady leaning on his arm. 
With her figure robed in violet velvet, her arms 
half-shaded by a mist of costly lace, and her magnifi- 
cent hair knotted back with diamond arrows, she 
looked little like the poor tambourine-girl,who had sunk 
senseless in front of that very mansion three years 
before. And yet this dazzling creature was Sir Lionel’s 

ée, and time had not only developed her loveli- 
ness, but enriched her intellect, and given her the 
various accomplishments of the day. She danced like 
a fairy, sang like a nightingale, and sketched with 
ease and skill, A murmur of applause greeted her 
wherever she moved, and when the guests had gone, 
both Sir Lionel and Edith congratulated her on her 


success. 

“Heigho !” said the baronet to himself, as he retired 
to his chamber, “it is weary work to keep silent, but 
honour bids me seal my lips. I have loved her ever 
since our first meeting, but I must not now avow it 
till she has had an opportunity to know her own heart. 
She will be flattered, and followed enough to 
turn her pretty head, but God helping me, I will do 
my duty by her. I will not propose till she has secured 
the homage of other men!” 

As the baronet prophesied, Lida was the reigning 
belle; suitors flocked to her shrine, and one day when 


the season was well-nigh over, Sir’Lionel drew her | d 


into the conservatory, resolved, if possible, to cast a 
glance into her heart. 

“Let me see,” said the baronet thoughtfully, “how 
many lovers have asked my sanction to their addresses 
since you came te London? I shall count them,” and 
he raised his fingers and went on counting: “ one poet, 
and one sculptor, whose genius is their fortune; two 
earls, Sir John Covington, and two honourable M.P.’s 
—seven in all! As your guardian, I believe I have a 
tight to inquire into the matter.” 

“Oh, certainly, you are my guardian, my adopted 
‘brother.” 

“Brother—no, no, not that; I never taught myself 
to call you sister!” 

“You are growing distant,” exclaimed Lida ; “‘ Edith 
regards me as a sister, and when you are married to 
Lady Florence, I will go and live with her at the 
rectory, for by that time she will be the rector’s bride.” 

“Lida!” and the baronet sank at the girl’s feet, “do 
Jou not yet understand me? Lady Florence can be 
nothing to me; it is you, you whom I have loved all 
these years, whom I worship now—that can make me 
happy, or wretched. Will you take the first place in 
my home and heart—will you be my wife ?” 

“I—I am not worthy of you, Sir Lionel,” was the 
lowly reply. 

‘ Answer me one question—do you love me?” 

“With my whole soul.” 

‘Then you are mine, my own, my wife, Lida.” 

Hours flew that morning on golden wings ; solemn 
Promises were given aud received, and Edith called in 
to share their joy, 

Sir Lionel was eager to claim his bride, and arrange- 
ments for the wedding were immediately made. Lady 





The dowager countess of Cleaveland and Lady | Edith at first shook her head, declaring that it was 


impossible to procure a suitable outfit for the bride in 
one short month, but she was overruled; modistes, 
haberdashers and jewellers were put into requisition, 
and the preparations went briskly on. Lida’s light 
step and blushing face bespoke her happiness; Sir 
Lionel trod enchanted ground, and Edith was cheery 
asa bird. Every attention was showered on Lida by 
her generous lover; the Winchester plate was re- 
plenished, the Winchester diamonds reset; nothing 
was thought too expensive for his young bride. Lady 
Florence was all smiles and congratulations, but while 
she wore the semblance of friendship, she was plotting 
to estrange them for ever. 

One night, a week previous to the day appointed 
for the wedding, a hackney-coach stopped in front 
of a dilapidated old tenement in the heart of St. 
Giles. M 
“Does Archibald Morse live here?” inquired the 
coachman of a group of ragged children playing in 
the street. 

“Yes !” croaked a voice from the window above— 
“ what’s wanted ?” 

“A moment with you.” 

“Walk up! walk up, then—the stairs are a little 
rickety, but never mind, never mind—they are as good 
as a poor man like me can afford.” 

A veiled figure alighted from the carriage, and 
cautiously, but with an ill-concealed eagerness, picked 
her way from stair to stmir, till she stood on the fire- 
less hearth by which crouched a bent form. 

“Ts your name Morse, Archibald Morse ?” asked the 
stranger. 

“Tt is.” 

“You had a daughter, Lida, who mysteriously dis- 
appeared about three years ago?” 

“ Ay, ay, and an ungrateful child she was, to leave 
her poor old father.” 

“ Would you like to find her ?” 

“Find her!” and the old man’s eyes kindled witha 
malicious gleam, and his claw-like fingers worked like 
the talons of a bird of prey. 

“Where, where is she ?” he added; “if you know, 
‘tis cruel to keep her from me, for she picked up 
a good deal, singing in the streets with her tam- 
bourine.” 

“ Listen, and I will tell you ;” and the stranger pro- 
ceeded to relate how she had captivated a young noble- 
man, been adopted into his family, received every ad- 
vantage, shone as the brightest star in the most 
fashionable circles of the West End, and was now the 
betrothed bride of her benefactor. “ Their wedding is 
to take place at St. George’s, this day week,” continued 
the woman, “and all the élite have been invited to 
grace the scene. Old man, I will give you a hundred 
pounds if you will appear when they gather at the 
altar, claim the bride as your child, and forbid the 
marriage.” 

“ Double it—double your bribe, woman! for though 
I know not who you are, I believe you have as much 
interest at stake as I.” 

Somewhat reluctantly, the stranger acceded to his 
demands; the money was paid, the preliminaries 
settled, and the two allies parted. 

Nine days later, at the solemn hour of midnight, a 
dripping messenger from St. Giles’rang at Sir Lionel’s 


oor. 
“ Archibald Morse is dying,” he muttered, as he met 
the baronet; “ bring Lida to him at once!” 

“T wiil,” replied the young man, and with a thou- 
sand vague fears, he ordered the carriage and drove to 
St. Giles. 

A heavy mist hung over London; the wind blew 
chill from the Thames, and the city had never looked 
more dreary. Up the creaking stairs and into that 
cheerless attic the lovers moved—what a sight met 
their gaze as they entered! The dingy walls, the 
bare floor, the shattered window in the roof, the scant 
furniture, reminded Lina of her old trials, and tears 
gathered in her soft brown eyes. Ona heap of straw, 
with a ragged coverlid folded over him, lay Archibald 
Morse. His form was wasted; there were sharper 
lines on his repulsive face, and his claw-like fingers 
trembled with some hidden pang.. 

“ Lida,” he cried, “ you are not my child—not a 
drop of kindred blood flows in our veins, Your 
father lived and died in Warwickshire, and there I 
found your mother a widow ere she had counted 
twenty-five summers. Her husband had been my 
enemy, and I resolved to avenge my wrongs on his 
child. Assuming the character of a gentleman, I 
sought his widow's society, and at length married her. 
My cruelty to you, Lida, shortened her days, and at 
her death I managed to be appointed your guardian. 
Then I placed you in a workhouse, and took posses- 
sion of your fortune. The love of gold swallowed up 
every generous and tender impulse, and I became that 
despicable thing—a miser. ‘T’o wreak my vengeance 


on yon still more fully, I doomed you to a calling 
you hated, and beggared your young life. For three 
years I knew nothing of you, till a stranger came 





here and told me where you were, and of your bril- 
liant prospects. Before she left me, she offered a hand- 
some sum if I would appear at your wedding, claim 
the bride, and forbid the marriage. I gladly consented, 
but sickness fastened upon me and [I lie at death’s 
door. Behind a panel in the wall I kept my treasures 
concealed—move it, sir, for I cannot!” and he laid 
his hand on the dingy panel 

Sir Lionel removed it, disclosing a small writing- 
desk as well as three bags of gold. 

“That,” continued the dying man, “ contains tho 
titles to your estates in Warwickshire, and property 
in London; you will have five thousand a year, 
child. There—there—I am going—I dare not ask 
you to forgive me, but oh, do not curse my memory, 
Lida!” 

With these words the spirit took its flight, and after 
taking possession of the desk and gold, and giving 
directions to have Archibald Morse decently buried, 
the lovers left St. Giles. 

Sir Lionel’s suspicions were fastened on Lady 
Florence Villiers as the old man’s strange visitor, and 
her ravings in a subsequent illness confirmed the sus- 
picion; but she had repented of her folly, and asked 
and received a sincere pardon. 

The anticipated wedding was solemnized with great 
eclat at St. George’s, and the baronet has never had 
cause to regret his first meeting with Lida, tlie 
tambourine-girl. CO. F. G. 





HEART LONGINGS. 


I Lona to leave this busy place, 
Another land to roam, 

For I would gaze once more upon 
My childhood’s happy home ; 

Would stand again beneath the roof 
That sheltered dear ones all, 

And list to hear my father’s step 
Just coming through the hall. 


I long to roam beside the stream 
Where drooped the willows low, 

And watch the ripples sparkling brigh 
Beneath the sunlight’s glow ; 

To hear the wild birds’ merry notes 
That echo through the dell. 

And gather flowers from out the nook 
Where summer violets dwell. 


I long to sit with playmates there 
Beside the schoolroom door, 
And cast the thumb-worn books aside 
Just as we did of yore; 
To hear the winds breathe through the elms. 
With music sweet and low, 
Inviting us to leave all care 
And wander dreamland through. 


I long to gather loved ones all 
Around the hearth of home, 

And talk of joys we ofttimes shared 
Ere each began to roam ; ‘ 

To hear again the shouts of mirth 
Far down the golden glen, 

And hide the clouds that darkly hang 
Between the now and then. 


I long to see my mother’s hands 
That sacred volume raise, 
And join again my voice with hers 
In songs of sacred praise ; 
And then with all I long to kneel 
Beside the altar there, 
And hear again from father’s lips, 
That humble grateful prayer. 
Besstx BEECH. 








Ir is said that certain landed property in the counties 
of Cornwall and Dorset, called Rialton and Gillingham, 
which belonged to the Queen, have just been conveyed 
to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, for the 
sum of £97,920. The Cornwall estate cemprises 
2,170 acres, 8 roods, and 23 poles; there is no con- 
venient access to this splendid estate, and its distance 
from London tends seriously to interfere with tie 
economy and efficiency of its management by the 
officers of a départment of the Crown that has no 
other landed property within the county. 

BrotuHeErs MEETING In BATTLe.—Two young men, 
brothers, acquaintances of mine in Kentucky, had 
always differed in politics, and when the war broke 
out, Howard, the younger, sought the Southern army, 
and Alfred that of the North. They shook hands at 
parting, and said it was probable they should meet 
again on some field or other. Alfred obtained a cap- 
tain’s commission; Howard, with many fellow-states- 
men, shouldered a musket in our regiment. When 
the battle was. over, Howard was searching for the 
bodies of friends who had fallen by his side, and 
stumbled over something. “ Halloa!” said the object, 
in a hoarse voice, “ who are you?” “J’m’ a South- 
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erner,” replied Howard; “ you are one of the enemy, | 


if I'm not mistaken, and know, of course, that the 
field is ours.” “ Well, yes, I have some faint recollec- 
tion of a fight; but all I remember is much smoke, a 


way, and loved the fair girl more devotedly than she 
| dreamed of. Edgar was the handsomest young man 
jin town. His sparkling dark eyes, rich wealth. of 
auburn hair, clear, healthful complexion, and sweet 


| played with me, mocked me, ruined me! Greg 
Heaven! do you think I will ever forget it?” 

|. “Forget it or not, Osborn French,” s*e said, stung 
by his unkind words and manner, ‘‘I feel that I hays 


great noise of musketry, and of some active fellow in a | smile, made him, in spite of his circumstances, a. for- | done no wrong in this matter. I-never have held oyt 


white cap knocking me down with a musket, and then 
I fell asleep.” When they advanced toone of the camp- 
fires, Howard recognized his brother Alfred, and he 
himself was the man who had knocked him down 
with the butt of his musket in the confusion of the 
battle !—Battle-fields of the South, from Bull Run to 
Fredericksburg. By an English Combatant. 





THAT SECRET. 





Mrs. Forsytu stood just inside the door, a bunch 
of roses, newly-plucked and ready to be made into a 
bouquet, hanging in wild and straggling g’ace from 
her hand—the summer light, without, tinting her soft 
hair and rich morning-cap from which strings of 
wide, shining ribbon fluttered in the strong breeze. 

“Tt isn’t possible, Lucy! I won't believe it; I 
can’t believe it. Nellie Waters said you were walking 
with him last night—Ned Lowes, the old shoemaker’s 
son!” 

“Indeed, mamma, I hope there was no harm in 
walking a few steps with a handsome, well-educated 
young gentleman,” was the reply, as Lucy lifted her 
face, her cheeks slightly crimsoned. “I had been 
down to Taylor’s and was detained. Coming out, I 
met Mr. Lowes, and he walked by my: side, as any 
other well-conducted young gentleman would.” 

“ Young gentleman! ” sneered Mrs. Forsyth. 

“Certainly. Mr. Lowes isa gentleman in appear- 
ance—in manner. All who know him testify to that. 
To be sure, he owes his education to his own exer- 
tions; for the rest, he is one of Nature’s noblemen.” 

“Lucy, I am ashamed of you!” said the lady, 
sternly, moving towards a table and throwing the 
brilliant flowers angrily down. “Have you no pride 
—no self-respect ? ” 

“ A fair share of both,” was the quiet reply. 

“And yet you will be seen with the shoemaker's 
son—you, the daughter of a banker! I must say, 
Lucy Forsyth, that Iam ashamed of you—literally 
ashamed of my own.child.” 

“T am sorry, mother,” said Lucy, meekly, “ but I 
cannot understand your feelings at all. I can only 
repeat that Mr. Lowes stands higher in my esteem— 
mind, I only say esteem—than any other young man 
in town.” 

“Lucy Forsyth, you will be the death of me, I do 
believe! ” exclaimed the lady, impatieutly, scattering 
the books and papers over the table in her nervous- 
ness and impatience. “I suppose the next thing, we 
shall have him calling here at the house.” 

“T don’t know why he shouldn't, mamma, papa likes 
him very much. I have heard him say more than 
once, that he considered him one of the best young 
men he knew.” 

“ Lucy, have you invited him? ” cried Mrs. Forsyth, 
her lip quivering with rage, 

“Invited him!” exclaimed Lucy, flushing, “ of 
course not, mamma. You would not ask such a ques- 
tion if you knew me.” 

“He never shall step over the threshold of my 
house,” said her mother, excitedly ; “ never!” 

“And yet you have never seen him,” said Lucy, 
half-smiling. 

“No, and I never wish to.” 

“You did not know that papa had taken him into 
the bank ? ” continued Lucy, in a careless tone. 

“Tuto the bank!” 

“Yes, as an entry clerk, I believe it is, or something 
of the kind.” 

“T think your father and you are both demented,” 
said Mrs. Forsyth, angrily, and taking up the flowers 


she left the room. 
. . 


Tn a little house at the east end of the city, lived 
Thomas Lowes, the shoemaker. Hard fate had fol- 
lowed him all his life till within a few years. He | 
might be seen—a tall, pale man, with a thoughtful 
face, and a head and brow that would well have be- 
come a statesman—bending over his work early and 
late. A year after his marriage, an attack of rheu- 
matic fever had made him a cripple. Sickness fastened 
upon him. How the little family lived, none knew 
but the overburdened wife, whose strength was all too 
heavily tasked. Their boy was ten and their girl 
eight years of age, when fortune smiled a little. A 
smal] sum was left them by a relative, and from that 
time their circumstances brightened. 

Eddy Lowes was a handsome, intellectual boy, 
whose ambition was boundless. With untiring perse- 
verance he sought and obtained an education, and 
attracting the attention of Mr. Forsyth, the banker, 
was offered a situation in the bank. 

He had become acquainted with Lucy in a casual 


| never shall love you. Do not compel me to say it 


midable rival to the more fashionable young men, who 
| hated, while they respected him. 
* * * . * 

Lucy still sat with busy hands and preoccupied 

| mind, when a shadow falling upon her, startled her. 
| “How busily you were thinking, Lucy. What 
would I give to have been the subject of your 

thoughts!” 

“It might not have been flattering to youif you had 


been,” half-langhed Lucy, as. Osborn French, a} 


| slender, self-satisfied looking young man, took his seat 
| beside her. A face, dark, brilliant, somewhat pleasing, 
| yet at times defiant or sarcastic, was that which looked 
earnestly down upon her; and it was evident by 
every movement and token of admiration, that he was 
in love with Lucy Forsyth, and feared but little for 
| his success. 
“ What are you knitting, Lucy? ” 
“4 mitten,” she answered, with a little laugh. 
| “Is it not pretty?” and she held it dangling by its 
| thumb. 


“And yon are going to be crnel enough to give it | 


to some of your admirers, I suppose,” he said, regard- 
| ing with an unmistakeable look the fair face that was 
| bent again over the work. 
“ T may,” she answered, laconically, 
“Then I dare not ask the question I came hither 
purposely to ask,” he said. 
| Lucy looked up and met his eyes. Her own fell. 
She was agitated. Though having many admirers, 
she had never yet had a direct offer, and her heart 
beat painfully. 


{ 
| 


Osborn French was esteemed a “good catch.” His | 


father was rich. He was an only chiid, idolized and 
spoiled at home. But Lucy had never liked him, 
though she could not tell why. There was something 
in his countenance, in his voice, that grated upon her 
sympathies. When she saw him with others, she 

| called him agreeable, and thought him fine-looking ; 
when he came very near her, she shuddered, It is 
unaccountable why this subtle magnetic influence 
should so play upon the, chords of some natures; but 
it is very evident that it does. 

“T love you, Lucy Forsyth, and I want you to be 
my wife.” 

He sat, leaning a little forward, his painfully bright 
eyes, black as. the sloe, piercing her, waiting coolly, 
and. in calm self-restraint, for her answer. 

“Why did you ask me that?” Lucy cried in a low 

, voice, almost catching her breath. 
“ How could I help it? I love you passionately— 


devotedly—with all my soul. You are mine—say that 


you are mine,” 

“Tndeed I cannot,” faltered Lucy. “I thank you 
| for the honour, I am sure, but I never thought of such 
a thing; you must have seen it.” 

“Must have seen it! I have read that in your man- 
ner which told me more than once that I was not 
mistaken—that my hopes would be realized.” 

“*T don’t understand you,” said Lucy, her womanly 
dignity coming to her aid. “Iam very young, fool- 
ish, and thoughtless, sometimes, perhaps, but—I—I 
never gave you the least encouragement to think as 
you say.” 

“ Lucy, for God’s sake don’t dash my hopes!” cried 
the young man in lower, yet distinoter tones than be- 
fore. “My utter devotion to you will in time 
; awaken a responsive feeling. Ask your heart; I know 
| Iam not wholly disagreeable to you.” 

“T can answer you but in one way,” said Lucy, sur- 

| prised at his persistance, and indignant at his manner, 
which seemed to say, “I am sure that you are only 

; concealing your feelings under the veil of modesty; 
| you only need ecoaxing,”—“ and that is, I do not, and I 





again,” she added, more gently, seeing the look of ex- 
treme wretchedness that followed. “I assuré you it 
gives me more pain than I can teil.” 

With a suppressed exclamation, Osborn French 
started to his feet. He had grewn deadly pale. It 
was not often his slightest inclinations were thwarted, 
and in this case the strongest feelings of his soul were 
enlisted. His passions were deep to fury while they 
lasted—how dark they were, time alone could tell. 

Lucy arose from her seat, pale, and a little frightened. 
She had never seen anything so violent as that one 
little movement, and the expression that crossed his 
face. She pitied him sincerely, and held out her hand, 
saying softly: 

‘* We car at least be friends, as heretofore ? ” 

He wrung the small fingers till she almost cried out 
with the pain. 

“ Friends!” he cried, hoarsely,“ you know not what 
youask. No! henceforth I will be your enemy, as 
you have proved mine, You have crushed my fondest 
hopes, destroyed my purest and noblest impulses, 


encouragement. I never, by my looks or my words 
gave you to understand that you might ask me what 
you haye to-day. You have no right to insult me, eve, 
by the supposition.” 

“T said more than I should, perhaps,” he responded 
| ina thick voice. ‘“ Pardon,me; I do not know what] 
; am, saying. You, with your calm woman’s heart. 
cannot understand what I suffer. My mother is cox- 
ing; good day, Miss Forsyth.” 

Mrs. French had come in the carriage with her son, 
| Through her woman’s tact. she had divined what his 
| errand would be. It did not occur to;her that any 
one could reject her Osborn. To her he was tha 
noblest, the handsomest, creature that the world con- 
tained. A weak, proud mother she was, sinful in hey 
absorbing, idolatrous passion for her son, 

She liked Lucy Forsyth, though declaring that she 
| was not half handsome enough for her darling. But 

she was the rich banker's daughter; would brivy a 
| fortune ; and, like her son, was an only child. So 
| Lucy, though not altogether her ideal, would do, on 
the whole, better than any other young lady. She 
| knew he loved her, and if he was satisfied that was all 
she asked. 

She and Mrs. Forsyth had been talking it over be- 
tween themselves, Mrs. Forsyth was more than 
pleased. Somehow she felt a strange presentiment 
with regard to young Lowes. She had heard that he 
was handsome. She knew that Lucy, being a “ strange 
child,” as she had always called her, had no prejudices, 
no pride—not what she considered pride. Indeed, 
she had often said she was ashamed that. Lucy should 
|; Seem so like a poor girl, without expectations, (s- 
| born French was good-looking, rich, and aristocratic ; 
| what more could she ask? So with the two women 
| it was all settled—bridal gifts, house furnishing, and 

other little etceteras with which women love to busy 
| themselves. 

Mrs. French met her son with a joyous smile, pre- 

red to congratulate him—to kiss and congratulate 

ucy. 

But there was no Lucy to be seen. Osborn stood 
striking his polished boot with a little silver-mounted 
cane. He had looked up, and his mother’s heart sank 
at once. She had learned to know and fear that sul- 
len, vengeful glance. 

“Osborn, where is Lucy ?” 

“ Gone——for all I know,” he answered, wickedly. 

“Oh, Osborn ! you have quarrelled, I see,” she said, 
lightly. ‘These little outbreaks do not last long, 
and Lucy——” 

“Mother, hold your tongue!” cried the young 
man, with a fierce gesture, and grinding his teeth like 
a wild animal. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what’s the matter? ” she 
asked, now thoroughly alarmed. “ It—it can’t be— 
oh! Osborn, forgive me, but I can’t tell what to. make 
of your conduct.” ’ 

“Don’t try then,”,he said, hoarsely, “Come, are 
you ready? The carriage is waiting.” . 

Ok, my dear boy ! don’t break my heart; you be- 
have so cruelly to me!” 

““Pshaw ! women’s hearts don’t break so easy,” he 
said, with the old savage outburst.. “I tell you the 
carriage is waiting!” and she had nothing to do but to 
smother her griefand follow him., “I’m going to take 
that commission,” he said, as, seated in the caniage, 
they were fairly under way. 

“Kill me at once, Osborn,” exclaimed Mrs, French, 
now fairly hysterical, “but don’t say that! Ob, that 
cruel girl! if she has done this.” 

“ She has done this,” responded Osborn; “she has 
refused me—and when I thought I was so sure of 
her.” 

“Osborn, it can’t be possible. You did not know 
nest oe her. You are so abrupt, so passionate, poor 
bo n 

* Don't tell me that,” rejoined her son, his voice 
almost drowned in tears, as the reality, ‘of his great 
disappointment came before him, “She. doesn’t like 
me; and I was a fool to thinkit. Never mind, there's 
one solace—I can go in the army. My life’s wort!- 
less to me now.” 

“Osborn, yon are not earnest! You never will go 
to this frightful war! You forget that we can tra- 
vel; France and Germany are all before us. Je 4 
man, Osborn, and forget her. There are women more 
beautiful, more loveable than she, a thousand times. 

“ You don’t know what you are talking about,” was 
his surly reply. ‘I shall never love any one as I love 
Lucy Fo ; never forget her but in death; and to 
seek that, I shall go to the battle-field.” 

His mother’s face grew white and rigid, A hate of 
Lucy Forsyth sprang up in her heart, as she looked at 
the clouded face of heridol, She grew faint with ap- 
prehension. ‘To lose her son would be to lose life 
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itself. She had gone to her friend’s house's happy, | 
almost exultant mother. How a few hours changed 
the aspect of all things! ‘Now her heart was dying 
within fh “<3 * * * . 


“Well, Lucy, what shall it be for the rirenay-| 
night?” asked Mr. Forsyth, gaily rubbing his hands, 
as he came into the pretty sitting-room after dinner. 

Mr. Forsyth was a large, ruddy man, prominent in 
chin and chest—a man with whom the world had al- 
ways gone well, and who, Mey Yat was pleased 
with the world and everybody in 

Lucy looked up, her pale cheek flushing. She loved 
her father; her character assimilated more to his 
than to that of her mother. 

Really, I. don’t know, father. Perhaps a quiet 
evening with you and mamma, now I am getting so 

” 


old. 

“A quiet fiddlestick,” laughed her father, a hearty, 
jocund laugh it was. “‘ Prodigiously old you're get- 
ting, I should say—the venerable age of eighteen from 
a month to-night. Why, you little greén gooseberry, | 
don’t you know the older you’ grow the more need | 
of putting you out into the market. Never think that 
I'm going to let you be the last rose of summer, to 
die on the stem—no, no.” 

“There’s n0 fear of that,” chuckled Mrs. Forsyth, | 
placidly, with a knowing look that set up her hus- 
band’s ears at once. 

“Oh—eh! ‘What's that you mean? What under- 
hand work has been going on here between you two 
women? ” 

“Oh, nothing—except a certain gentleman, Osborn 
French, has taken to coming here for morning calls,” 
said Mrs. Forsyth, with another cunning look 





“Osborn French! If I catch him here for anything 
but morning calls, I'll pitch him out of the window,” 
said Mr. Forsyth, his face changing. 

Lucy looked pleased, her mother indignant. 

“T should like to know why? ” queried the latter. | 
“ Osborn is a gentleman, and rich.” 

‘Fiddlestick! I tell you,” cried the banker. ‘ What 
doIcare for his riches? Iam rich enough to buy } 
two Osborns. I tell you he’s a lazy, extravagant, 
overgrown puppy, with not a spark of honour in him. 
He come after my child! I'd rather she’d marry the 


poorest honest man in the town than that sneak. Re- 
member, wife, that I know men better than you do, 
Ear @ Villain. Don’t 


and I tell you that fellow will 
you encourage him, Lucy, chil 

“Oh, father, I never thought of such a thing,” cried | 
Lucy, with a brighter face, glad of the approval of his | 
judgment for what she had done. 

“No, no; you are too much of my own child for 
that,” said the father, while Mrs. Forsyth’s conster- 
nation cannot be described. But come, we must'settle 
on something for that birthnight party. Come, mo- 
ther, you are good at such matters—help us out.” 

“A ball,” she suggested. 

“ All right—what says Lucy?” 

“ Anything that you and mother like.” 

Mrs. Forsyth arose and left the room, 

“ What an unambitious little creature it is, fora 
beauty and a belle,” he laughed, while Lucy blushed at 
his compliment. 

“So young French has had the audacity to propose 
to you, I suppose,” said her father, lightly. 

“He—he was here this morning,” said Lucy, 
evasively. 

“Ah! and you gave him the cold shoulder ? ” 

“T never liked him,” was the reply. 

“T should hope not. He knows that I am aware of 
some of his extravagances, and that it would never 
have done for him to come to me in the matter. As 
it is, he might as well be invited to the ball, for his 
mother’s sake, I sup though, of course, he won’t 
come. I am determined that everybody I know, and 
can approve, shall be happy on my dear child's birth- 
night. I shall invite young Lowes, and ——” 

“ How kind you are, papa; still, I fear mamma will 

be very angry if she knows that Mr. Lowes is pre- 
sent. She has declared that he shall never cross the 
threshold of the door.” 
,, Aa! the best’ of them all. I tell you what, Lucy, 
if that was my boy, I should feel like a king. His 
old father may well be proud of him. Do you know 
that every evening, instead ‘of being off idling and 
spending his'salary with other young men, he is hard 
at his books, and goes for two hours with old Justice 
Wainwright, who takes unusual interest in him. Be- 
lieve me, that boy is going to make his mark in the 
world. But how came your mother to know anything 
about him ? * 

“She heard that he walked with me a few steps 
from Taylor's, where I had been shopping.” 

“Yes, and if it had ‘been ‘some rich young sneak, 
Without brains, she would have been correspondingly 
oma I suppose.’ But she has never seen young 

es. 

“No,” Lucy responded. 

“Then let's have ‘a little bv-play all by ourselves, 





she not to know that it is Lowes. I wonder if I can 
get him to consent to it? His middle name is—let me 
see—Edgar Phillips Lowes. Suppose he goes by the 
name of Phillips, to her, at least ? ” 

Lucy’s eyes sparkled; she liked the prospect of a 
little fun, and as there seemed no harm in the fancy, 
she assented. 

“ Your mother has strange notions,” said the good 
man, thoughtfully. “In her jiove for aristocracy, as 
she calls it, she overlooks the greater qualities, with- 
out which a rich man is as contemptible as the 
poorest villain of the soil. There never was a finer 
face than that of Edgar Lowes, I wonder the young 
ladies are not ali'in love with him. They would, per- 
haps, if his father were not a shoemaker.” 

He glanced keenly at Lucy, but she only laughed 
merrily, and the conversation cea 

Meanwhile, when Edgar Lowes was not studying 
law, he was studying Lucy. He felt that there was a 
great distance between this beautiful girl, the daughter 
of the rich banker, and himself. -He never dared, in 
his wildest flights of imagination, to think that she 
might love him, or become his wife. What could he 
give her? No luxuries; not even the comforts that 
she had been accustomed to, until years had passed 
and he had made himself a name and a fortune. But 
he could not deny that upon him the sweet girl had 
cast a spell which he could neither lessen nor throw 
off. How had he dared accompany her on that day? 
But she was kind to him. There was nothing in her 
manner that led him to think his company was forced 
or disagreeable. She did not imply by word or action 


that she felt the immense distance between them— | 


that he was only the shoemaker’s son who lived in 
a cottage, while she dwelt ina palace. She was like 
her kind father, God bless him! he said to himself. 


And he was no less delighted than astonished at. his | 


invitation to the ball. He readily acceded to Mr. For- 
syth’s wish to introduce him to a few persons by his 
middle name. To be fora whole evening in Lucy’s 


| presence would be heaven indeed, and he precured a 


uniform from a friend he knew, and looked forward 
with blissful anticipations to the eventful night. 
* * * * a . 


To Mrs. French’s question of whether he should go, 
her son replied that he should. He had procured his 
commission in the regiment as captain, to his mother’s 
great grief, and perhaps he hoped, in the vanity or 
bitterness of his heart, that the gay uniform and his 
sudden and serious resolve might turn the tide in his 
favour. His mother, who constantly declared that 
her heart was breaking—and indeed she was growing 


| but the shadow of her former self—declined to go. 
| She could not, she said, be happy near the dreadful 


girl who had ruined her own and her son’s hopes; 
she could not bear to see one who had the cruelty to 
reject her dear boy, after having led him on to love 
her by’every art in her power. ‘This she was allowed 
to believe. 

Many things transpire within the short space of a 
month. When Edgar Lowes received the invitation 
to attend the birthnight-ball of the banker's daughter, 
he did not imagine that before that time he himself 
should eulist to serve in the ranks of the army. Yet 
so it was. <A great crisis came; men were wanted, 
and he was one of the, thousands that responded tc 
the call, and thus it came to pass that the two meu 
who loved Lucy Forsyth, unconscious rivals, were to 
meet, pledged both to the service of their country in 


the Crimea, 
. 


* * * * * 


The night came, fair without, and doubly brilliant 
within the banker's splendid dwelling. All the,rooms 
on the lower floor were thrown open,and illuminated. 
Lucy had been. given charge of the decorations. The 
doors were replaced) by silken curtains looped back 
with roses. The long mirrors. were garlanded with 
flowers, as also were the many jets of light and the 
sparkling chandeliers—for the fine conservatory of the 
banker yielded all manner of fruits and flowers. Lucy, 
as usual, could not be prevailed upon to dress in any 
robe but simple white, with blue forget-me-nots in her 
hair, and a cluster of red moss-roses on her bosom ; 
but was more admired for her simplicity, than 
many of the most gloriously attired belles. A bright 
mingling of colours was there—the gay uniforms 
making a pleasant contrast with the rich dresses of the 
ladies. But, towering above them, all stood young 
Lowes, who was not a dancer. He had had the weak- 
ness to cultivate a moustache—not one of the coarse 
knobby, blacking-brush sort, but a graceful, curling, 
airy, picturesque wave, that neither gave the full out- 
line, nor quite conceaied the rounded lips. His eyes 
were bluish grey, thoughtful, gentle—sometimes 
lighted with a transient emotion till they looked 
absolutely black. Well he became his uniform, for his 
staturé was undeniably a military one—massive in 
shoulder, straight as an ‘arrow, with that firm poise of 
head that denotes resolution, and the pride of com- 
maid. Young French, his slight, lithe figure shown 
off to'the best advantage, appeared in the wildest 


spirits—chatted with Lucy as though nothing had 
happened, and acted the careless, easy chevalier to 
perfection. But though ease sat on his brow, jealous 
care was working at his heart. Narrowly he watched 
the beautiful young girl, to see if he could find where 
her preference was given, and at last, as he noticed the 
constantly recurring glauces of young Edgar Lowes, 
marked the superior stature and beauty of the man, 
saw their eyes meet once, he needed not to look again, 
his soul was consumed with a miserable jealousy. 

“She loves him, I’ll be bound; that vile, common 
fellow!” he muttered to himself; “that son of a cob- 
bler! oh, that I could, upon any just provocation, run 
him through the heart!” 

Mrs. Forsyth took her daughter quietly aside. 

“Pray, dear, who is that very distinguished look- 
ing man in the lieutenant’s uniform ? ” 

““Where, mamma?” queried Lucy, her heart beat- 
ing a trifle quicker. 

“Why, don’t you see, my love, standing there by 
the mantel? Is he a stranger? ” 

“Oh! that is one of papa’s friends—Mr. Phillips. 
He does not dance; perhaps you would like to be in- 
troduced; he is very agreeable, I am told.” 

So Lucy piloted her mother across the room and 





presented her. Full half-an-hour she stood talking 
| with him, and declared to Lucy that he was by far the 
most gentlemanly and entertaining young man she 
| had ever seen, and remarked the same to her husband, 
upon which Mr. Forsyth and Lucy exchanged 
glances. 
| Later, Lucy escaped the heated atmosphere for a few 
moments, and wandered into the spacious conserva- 
tory. She did not observe, nor could she, for the 
boughs of an oleander hid him completely, the form of 
aman, standing as if in deep meditation, at the end of 
; the second avenue. The flowers in blossom shed 
| their perfume, and the fairy dripping of a minature 
fountain gave a delicious scene of coolness and soli- 
| tude, There were not many lamps hung there, and 
the atmosphere was dim but pleasant. Edgar Lowes 
had watched her move that way, and though his heart 
| almost misgave him for his boldness, yet he followed 
her steps, and soon found himself near her. She 
started, perhaps with pleasure at sight of him, perhaps 
| with resentment, that he had presumed so far. How 
| could he tell, but by asking ? 
“ Pardon me, Miss Forsyth, I was not aware, that is, 
I was not quite sure you were here.” 
“Tt was so warm in the rooms,” she said, smil- 
ingly. 
“Very warm. What sweet odours! 
lightful place !” 
“Papa takes great pleasure in his greenhouse.” 
‘“* He appreciates the beautiful.” 
“ Whatever is beautiful, or good,” said Lucy. 
Edgar’s cheek flushed; why, he could scarcely have 
ld 


What a de- 


told. 
“T shall remember this evening. You know, 
perhaps, that I am not accustomed to gay society ; 
| the novelty, therefore, has given a new zest to the 
| enjoyment.” 

‘“‘T am glad you are pleased,” said Lucy, simply and 

honestly.” f 

| ‘Their eyes met. What was that look? And what 
was that flash of new, almost divine pleasure that 
thrilled the young girl for the first time? Her heart 
told her, instantaneously, that at last She loved, and 
the knowledge lent a faint crimson her cheeks. To 
indulge in this new rapture, she wold have given the 
world in that moment for solitude. ‘Near her, almost 
beside her, a pair of basilisk ey# were peering—a 
face, dark, almost demoniacal wth the shadow of eyil 
passions, looked and read whafshe scarcely acknow- 
ledged. 

“Yes, I shall reniember fis night when I am 
gone,” he said, dreamily. 

There was silence for som’ moments, during which 
the heart-throbs of the unsen rival might almost be 
heard. What-dark sugyetions, what fiend-like hate 
that man was capable of, aone could tell but the God 
who read all thouglits;/but the passions of. despair 
and jealousy were written in unmistakeable characters 
on the face of the hidd’n observer. The cords of his 
forehead stood out liké small, writhing serpents’; the 
thin lips, livid and compressed, quivered with deadly 
impulses; the suppressed breath made his chest heave 
and labour, and his hands were clenched till the skin 
shone like the parchment ofa drum. Presently Lucy 
8 








poke: 

“T have no brother, it is true; my father is ex- 
empted from age; 1 have no very near kindre’ in the 
war; yet still my heart goes out with all 1 know, all 
who go to fight my country’s battles.” 

“ Thank God for that!” said young Lowes, grate- 
fully, and,again their eyes met. ‘here was no mis- 
taking her interest this time. Her eyes were moist, 
her beautiful lips trembling, He had been less than 
man if he had ‘not taken some courage. So he said 
again, “ Thank God for that! for now I am ‘sure that 
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your memory will hold me,,though I can scarcely 
claim the distinction of friendship.” 

“ Mr. Lowes,” she said, quietly and bravely, “my 
father esteems you, therefore you are my friend.” 

“ How shall I prove my gratitude for those words?” 
he asked 

“ By thinking of them, if things of such small im- 
portance enter the mind at such a time, on the field 
where duty calls you; by feeling that you are fighting 
for your country.” 

She held out her hand; he pressed it to his lips, and 
then followed a few words which clenched the nail 
that jealousy had driven into the unhappy heart of 
Osborn French. He stood irresolute as he saw the 
two depart, he so noble in bearing, so handsome, she 
so slender and beautiful, he stood writhing like one in 
mortal agony, then raising his clenched hand, malig- 
nant fires burning in cheek and eye, he cried: 

“Curse him! curse the infernal, low-born cur! Oh, 
that I had the power!” and his swarthy cheek grew 
livid. “By the heaven above us, I swear he never 
shall marry that girl! ” he shricked in low, chilling, 
hissing tones; “no, not if murder comes between me 
and my oath!” 

His hand fell like the hand of a dead man, and with 
strength and passion almost spent, he staggered from 
the place and from the house. Meantime, Lucy had 
found a pure and unmixed happiness. She stood by | 
her mother after the guests had gone, not wearied, | 
although it was then early morning. 

“ Why, pet,” exclaimed her father, “ your cheeks are 
as redasever. You look as bright as if you could 
begin again.” 

“It has been a most delightful evening,” said 
Lucy, her ingenuous cheeks growing a shade more 
scarlet. 

“*T declare, I was quite enchanted with that young 
Mr. Phillips,” said Mrs. Forsyth, innocently. “He 


not a little to learn who he really was, and she feared 
what she had rashly spoken would prove true—that 
Lucy might fall in love with him. 

* * * . * . 


Young Lowes’s next experience was not the treading 
of velvet carpets, or listening to the soft music of the 
waltz. Far different from these. His carpet was the 
slippery ground of battle, reddened with the stains of 
human blood; his music the thundering of cannon 
and its mighty reverberations. Grand was the scene 
where man marred nature’s beauty; hills covered with 
snow in winter, and in spring crowned with verdure, 
fields brightened with hardy flowers; above, the sky 
blue and peaceful, ere it was yet quite obscured by the 
smoke of battle. But little of all these things thought 
the soldier, as by his side men were mowed down 
like grass. He saw the colour-bearer fall, and 
the heavy staff was following, when, with a cheer, 
he caught it, only to resign it the next moment, 
for Edgar Lowes fell, wounded and bleeding pro- 
fusely. For a time consciousness left him; when 
it returned he was alone, amid the dead and dying, 
faint, aching, and almost perishing of thirst. The 
day was far gone. On the western slopes of some 
hills, so lately a scene of strife, the red shadows glided 
softly toward the base, and the winds began to moan 
in the tops of the trees, bearing ® chill in their breath. 
On every side woe and desolation; everywhere death, 
in its most frightful aspect, lolling tongues and 


| starting eye-balls froze the senses with horror; 
cries for those who would never come, | 


frantic 
agonised the ear. Edgar moved as far as his 
strength would permit from these scenes of horror, 
and laid gasping, thirsting almost unto death. He 
had taken off his coat in the heat of the fray, and now 
the chill air penetrated to his very heart. After count- 
less exertions, he lifted himself, and seeing near him 





was certainly the handsomest young man I ever laid 
my eyes upon. Who is he, father?” 

“Mr. Phillips, Mr. Phillips! * and the banker stroked 
his chin, looking out of the corners of his eyes at Lucy. 
“Oh, Mr. Phillips! you mean that long yourg man 
who looked down on all of us ?” 

“T mean that tall, splendid fellow. He talked with 
some sense, too, and was quite distinguished-looking. 
Who is he?” 

““ He ?—one cf the finest young men in town.” 

“T thought so; but it’s strange that I never met 
him.” 

“ And you really liked him ?” 

“Liked him? I tell you, I was quite enchanted,” 
said poor Mrs. Forsyth, “there was no nonsense 
about him. I wonder Lucy didn’t fall in love with him. 
I more than half-suspect she did.” 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Lucy, deprecatingly. 

“Well, I shouldn’t have blamed you much if you 
pet. But you haven't answered my question—who is 

e?” 

‘** And, suppose I told you he was the son of a noble- 
man in disguise, or that——” 

“ Now, Mr. Forsyth, I asked you a plain question ; 
you have no right to laugh at me. The young man, 
Lam sure, would fill any station with credit; still 
4 am né romantic enough to suppose incredible 
things.” 

“ Well, my dear madam,” said Mr. Forsyth, play- 
fully, “then.since you acknowledge that he is both 
witty and whe, what will you say. when I tell you 
that you haw refused him admission into your 
house ?” 

“IT don’t undestand you,” said his wife. 

“Why, my tar, that young man whom you 
admired so much is no other than Mr. -Edgar 
Lowes.” 

Mrs, Forsyth wa: silent for a while; her cheeks 
grew crimson, but aftr a moment of confusion, she 
replied : 

“Well, I certainly ‘on’t like him any better for 
knowing that, but I shay’t retract what 1 have said. 
How came you to introdice him as Mr. Phillips?” 

“Because that is his mridle name, and I did not 
_ you to meet him ilready prejudiced against 


“Oh, dear! it is dreadful br such a man to have 
such common associates,” she said, pityingly. 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Forsyth, ais father is an extra- 
ordinary man, though circumsiances have kept him 
confined to a limited sphere. His intellect is as 
keen asa lawyer's, and if he had been educated, there 
is no knowing what he might have achieved. His 
mother is a true lady, though poor, and his little sister 
a beautiful and interesting young girl. -I am sorry the 
young man has enlisted, on my own account, thougn I 
have no doubt he will come home, if he ever comes, 
something higher, than he goes away; but he shall 
go out a lieutenant at my expense.” 

“I'm glad he’s going away,” said Mrs. Forsyth, in 
her heart; for, though she could not take back the 
lavish encomiums she had bestowed 4 his person 


the grey coat of some officer, he caught at it, and, 


| feebly working himself within it, fell back again, ex- 


hausted. 

Sleep overtook him, nor did he wake till startled by 
the touch of some hand, by the light of a lantern 
shining in his face, by the words, “ Good God! here 
is Edgar Lowes!” 

Opening his eyes, he at once recognized the face of 
Osborn French, who had wandered off from the rest of 
his band, feeling that perhaps he should somewhere 
(he hoped dead and cold) find his rival. 

“ Water—Osborn,” he murmured—“ oh, for the sake 
of Heaven, water!” 

But the young man heeded not. Gloomily he stood 
there, his soul black with treacherous thoughts. 

“ Not dead,” he muttered. “Sure to die, perhaps. 
Why should he live to seek her love? One blow 
would end the miserable life that may be almost 
gone.” 

He lifted his sword, but his heart failed him. How 
could he strike with those imploring eyes fastened on 
him ? 

““Water—French. I am dying,” cried Edgar, 
feebly. 

Again the cowardly hand was raised—the sword 
flashed for a moment, and when it was withdrawn 
there was blood upon the blade. Not daring to look 
upon the deed he had committed, Osborn hurried from 
the spot, wiped his sword upon the grass, and, with an 
ashy face, sought those he had left behind. 

“We have attended to all we could find. Did you 
see anybody who could be brought in ?” asked a sur- 
geon of the captain. 

“ No,” was the brief reply. 

But why, in the pale light, did his cheek grow so 
ghastly? Why stared those black eyes blankly for- 
ward, as if they saw some sight of horror? Why did 
his hands shake, and his knees tremble? Because 
from that moment he bore upon him, unseen by mortal 
eyes, it is true, but no less surely there, the brand of 
Cain, the first murderer. Because upon his soul there 
was one stain that no repentance could wipe out, Alas, 


for his guilty future! Alas, for his troubled days and 
horror-haunted nights! 
* * * a * 7 


His regiment returned with gay music and torn 
banners ; with cheers, huzzas, and wild songs of 
triumph, but where were hundreds who marched so 
proudly to the field? Alas! but few of them lingered 
in the hospitals, for the slaughter had been fearful. 

Lucy Forsyth listened to the sounds of revelry that 
fell so mockingly on her ear. There were no tears in 
her eyes, but a quiet despair had settled at her heart. 
Many wondered that she did not take some active 
part in welcoming home the returned regiments ; few, 
very few, guessed at the reason why she met them with 
such indifference. 

Mrs. French was jubilant. Her Osborn had been 
spared, had returned home with his nonours thick 
upon him. She drove to Mrs. Forsyth’s on that day 
to recapitulate all she had heard of Osborn’s 
bravery ; to repeat it all in the presence of Lucy, who 





and manners, still it had damped her admiration 


perhaps had scorned him. Now he was a hero, what 


would she say? Doubtless her cheek was 
by the memery of what she had my enc 

Later, came Osborn, to receive congratulations: if 
only her lips might pronounce them, he cared for no 
other praise. -And she was anxious: to see him, but 
not on hisaccount, Oh, no; she wished to hear what 
she had no courage to question about ; and as evening 
after evening he.sat there, he little thought how her 
gentle heart was aching for the small piece of news 
summed up in reply to the question, where is Edgar ? 
He, howeyer, was said to be slain, and by degrees sho 
shunned Osborn French when he came. Lucy was 
changed in the eyes of all who Joved her. Her father 
grew uneasy at her silence, her love of solitude, and 
strove to draw her out of the grief the cause of which 
he shrewdly suspected. To all his proposals she lis- 
tened quietly, allowed herself to be disposed of as he 
wished ; but still the old, lovely colour never visited 
her cheeks. 

Winter came again, and Osborn French, who had 
returned to his command, hada furlough. This time 
he came, resolved to storm the fortress—to try once 
more for the hand of Lucy Forsyth. 

One night Lucy sat beside her father in their box at 
the opera. Dressed in white, with no ornaments save 
the pearl-enamelled fan, and the few flowers in her 
hair, she yet looked surpassingly lovely. The sweet 
sadness of her countenance lent a romantic interest to 
her beauty. At the back of her seat stood Osborn 
French, quite absorbed in the glorious singer, for the 
young man could be attraeted for a time, even from 
the peerless creature before him. 

In a box on_the opposite side of the house, on the 
side seat, as if to escape observation, sat two gentle- 
men, both in the garb of officers. The nearer of tho 
two to the stage had seemed to see little or nothing of 
the performance, his whole attention being devoted to 
the box where sat Lucy and her father. 

“ You really think Miss Forsyth is engaged to that” 
—villain he would have said, but after a pause con- 
tinued—“ officer standing behind her seat ?” 

“Tt is the current report,” was the reply. “Why, 
Captain Phillips, do you know the lady? I thought 
you were a stranger here ? ” 

“ Oh, no—not a stranger,” was the reply, and at that 
moment a burst of enthusiastic applause brought the 
speaker to the front. Lucy was scanning the audience 
with her opera-glass, in alistless way. Suddenly, she 
uttered a low. exclamation, dropped her glass, re- 
covered herself, lifted her glass again, and then fol- 
lowed a great commotion. Glasses were levelled, a 
hum went round that part of the house, and Lucy was 
carried out in a dead faint by her father, Osborn 
French following, and marvelling in his heart what 
could have been the matter. All this was witnessed by 
the officer before spoken of, with a strange eager ex- 
citement. He immediately left the house, and pro- 
ceeded to his abode, 

On the following day, Osborn French repaired to 
the house of the banker, to learn the state of Lucy's 
health. He was admitted. The fair girl sat quietly 
knitting, as usual. As I have said before, Osborn 
French was tolerated because he had, as she fondly 
hoped, ministered to the needs of the man she had 
loved; but she felt for him no more than the calmest 
friendship. He entered, and took his seat, as usual, 
near her. Scarcely had he made inquiries for her 
health, when the servant came in with a card. Lucy 
read the name : 

“Captain Phillips Lowes.” 

A mist swam before her eyes; her glance was eager, 
almost wild, as she said, excitedly : 

“ Admit him, Thomas.” 

And they stood there, face to face—those two men 
—one of whom deserved to be an alien from his kind. 
Osborn French turned marble white before that 
kindling eye; he shook from head to foot, like the 
quivering as Lucy lifted herself to her feet, as 
she grasped the outstretched hand, too full of wonder, 
of gratitude, and yet of doubt, to comprehend, or even 
to notice, the singular ing between the two men. 

“Captain French,” said , firmly, “I cannot 
give you the hand of friendship—but this much re- 
member, you are safé;” and when the diseoncerted 
man, in an agony of fear and shame, had taken his 
departure, young Lowes told his story, omitting only 
the recital of that dastardly deed. } 

Found in the garb of an officer, he was taken into 
the enemy’s camp, and his wounds attended to. Weeks 
passed before he recovered his health, neither of his 
wounds, even that murderous thrust, proving to be 
fa! Learning who he was, he was paroled and set 
at liberty. Having distinguished himself before he 
fell, his gallantry was rewarded with promotion, and 
to avoid unn collision with Captain French, he 
had given but his middle name. . 

It is needless to add the sequel in words—it can 
easily be foreseen, Ultimately, young Lowes was fur- 
ther promoted—but this was after Lucy had become 
his wife, with the loving sanction of both her parents. 
Of young French, it is almost unnecessary to say more- 
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A trifling wound affected his health so seriously as to 
call for a change of air and scene, and he accompanied 


his doating mother to the south of Europe, while the 
gallant Celonel Lowes never told that secret, even to 
his wife. M. A. D. 


THE GREY EAGLE OF THE SIOUX. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SECRET MARRIAGE INTERRUPTED. 

Acatn Jessie Reed parted with Reuben Durfee’s 
family, and leaving the camp, followed White Cloud 
till they reached a secluded spot, where the Indian 
woman had thrown up a temporary wigwam. Then 
she proceeded to array the girl in a Sioux dress, paint 
her face, and otherwise disguise her. Thus equipped, 
and with a quantity of food, and a calabash of water 
slung from each pony’s neck they started on their 

rilous and toilsome journey. On their way, White 
Cloud unfolded her heart to Jessie, and she learned for 
the first time what wrongs had made her Waldo 
Marston’s bitter foe. Jessie’s blood had chilled, as 
White Cloud described the tragic scene by the lake, 
when she was lying senseless in the boat, and her whole 
frame thrilled when the woman exclaimed : 

“The waters have given up their secret! Meda was 
nigh at the time, wandering wherever her restless 
heart carried her, and it was she who drew me forth, 
and restored me to life!” 

Whilst this scene was being enacted, Maurice 
Rutherford was restlessly wandering through the 
Selkirk settlement, when a dusky figure moved to his 
side, and a low voice muttered: 

“Let the white brave cross the river quick, quick— 
he will find one there who will bring him tidings of 
the lost Jessie! ” 

Rutherford gave a sudden start, and his heavy eyes 
kindled, as he responded : 

“ Move on, move on; I will follow!” 

“Do not lose sight of me, but keep at a little dis- 
tance, so that it will not seem as if I had summoned 
you!” 








The young man bowed assent, and hurried toward | 


the river. His Indian guide did not pause till she had 
gained a point below the usual crossing, when she drew 
a canoe from a clump of bushes, launched it, and stand- 
ing erect in the stern, beckoned him to enter. When 
they had reached the opposite shore, they struck into a 
poplar grove, where they soon encountered White 
Cloud, and what appeared to be at a little distance 
another Indian woman. A second glance, however, 
convinced Rutherford, in spite of the skilful disguise, 
that Jessie Reed stood before him. 

“Jessie!” was all he could find voice to say, while 
she flew to him, and burying her face on his breast, 
wept for joy. 

White Cloud and Meda, who had joined the two at 
Penbima, discreetly withdrew, and they did not see 
the convulsive embrace, or hear the wild words of wel- 
come. But when Jessie Reed had briefly recounted 
her adventures since her ing with Rutherford, her 
Sioux friends were ed, and overwhelmed with 
thanks and blessings. 

“Since you have brought her back to me,” said the 
young man, “I-must not lose sight of her again. I 
must secure my prize; as my wife, Jessie, none can now 
wrest you from me.” 

“Ha! my pale-face brother speaks the words of wis- 
dom! ‘Let the white squaw sit in his lodge, and eat 
of his salt. At the camp where White Cloud found 
her, they counselled this. White Cloud would breathe 
more freely if the prairie-rose was yours.” 

Thus spoke the Sioux woman, and Meda uttered an 
emphatic “ Ugh!” 

“Jessie,” resumed Rutherford, ‘“ your Indian friends 
plead my cause—will you refuse ?” 

With a crimson cheek, she murmured : 

“No, dear, dear Maurice, I give myself to you; I 
will follow your fortunes wherever you may go.” 

“God bless you for those words, Jessie; my life's 
devotion shall repay you! And now let me assure you, 
that your geod aunt sympathizes with you; she will 
gladly receive you, and, as I believe, countenance our 
marriage | Let us to her home with all 


It was finally agreed that Rutherford should enter 
Mrs. Phelps’ house as usual when calling there, while 
Meda and Jessie, still disguised as a Sioux, should 
come to the deor on the pretence of having baskets 
and other Indian wares ) sale. The plan was car- 
Tied out, and Rutherford having explained the circum- 
stances of Jessie’s arrival to Mrs. Phelps, she was soon 
oor in her aunt’s arms. a Phelps readily acceded 

e an ions for a secret 
bridal went rreen preparations 

It was a glorious autumnal evening that a small 

rty gathered in the little parlour, to witness the 

dal, and among them might have been seen the old 
Scotch who was to officiate, John Marsh, 
Deane and the matronly Mrs, Phelps. 








At length the manly form of Rutherford appeared, sup- 
porting Jessie, clad in her simple white muslin with 
flowers wreathed amid her shadowy hair. The shutters 
had been closed, and the curtains dropped over the 
windows to exclude the glances of prying qyes, if such 
there might be; but in the midst of the solemn prayer 
whieh was to precede the ceremony, the door was flung 
open by rude hands, and Horace Reed and Waldo 
Marston stalked into the room. 

“ Hold! hold! ” cried Reed, “I forbid the marriage. 
The lady is my daughter, and under age! Besides, she 
is the betrothed bride of Mr. Marston, the gentleman 
with me.” 

“ Gentleman!” sneered Rutherford; “there is not a 
baser villain walks the zarth. Do not sacrifice her thus, 
do not barter your child for gold.” 

It would be impossible to pourtray the tumult that 
followed, while Jessie and Mrs. Phelps added their 
entreaties, and even the old clergyman appealed to 
Horace Reed’s generosity. And did John Marsh stand 
a silent observer now ? 

No, he advanced; his uncouth form writhing, his 
whole face stormy with rage. 

“Mr. Reed,” he began,“ Marston broke his first wife’s 
heart, and made her and her child outcasts and vaga- 
bonds! An Indian woman can tell you a similar 
story.” 

A blow from Marston silenced his revelation, and 
turning to the group, he exclaimed : 

“ That madman has been the pest of my life; what 
he has told to-night and at former times are but the 
chimeras of a heated brain. As for Rutherford, if he 
had a spark of honour, he would not snatch my bride 
elect from me at the very altar; and Mrs. Phelps would 
be far from sanctioning his conduct, if she understood 
the affair. Mr. Reed, we had better proceed to Marston 
Hall at once: there, under yoursurveillance and mine, 
your daughter will be safe.” 

Still, to his extreme chagrin, Jessie clung to Ruther- 
ford’s arm, and he made no movement to relinquish 
her. 

“Bold scoundrel!” muttered Marston, “ you shall 
give her up; we are not wholly unprepared for such 
resistance.” 

With these words he flew tothe door, and presently 
came back with no less a personage than the governor 
of the settlement. 

“ Will your excellency be pleased to exert your au- 
thority?” said Marston. “The young man yonder 
declines yielding the lady at his side to my prior 
claim; though, as I have informed you previously, I 
have her father’s sanction.” 

“ Mr. Rutherford,” observed the governor, “ I regret 
to have to interfere in such a case, when the letters 
you brought recommended you so highly to my esteem. 
Miss Reed must be relinquished, and if you persist in 
your present obstinacy, I shall be forced to think you 
anything but a gentleman.” 

“If I could yield her to an honest man,” said 
Rutherford, “it would be different; but ’tis hard to 
know she must be the wife of a consummate villain ! ” 

“Villain, sir! you astonish me; Mr. Marston is one 
of our best citizens.” 

“If gold entitles him to that distinction, he merits 
it, but if loftiness of character is the standard, he falls 
far, far below it!” 

“ You are rivals, sir, and ’tis not, therefore, strange 
that you should misjudge him. Release the lady, and 
give us no more trouble!” 

“I will release her, since I am forced to it, but not 
without a solemn protest against her marriage with a 
man whom she hates! Your excellency has been kind 
and courteous during my stay in the Red River settle- 
ment, and I pity rather than condemn you now, for [ 
know you to be the dupe of a designing rascal. Good. 
night, Jessie ; fate stands between us, grim and relent- 
less. Good-night, Mr. Reed. God grant that you may 
not have cause to regret your madness in giving your 
pure and beautiful daughter to Waldo Marsten!” And 
with a bow that included the rest of the party, he left 
the house. 

The clergyman hastily retired, and Hollingsworth 
followed, bearing the inanimate form of John Marsh. 

Marston’s carriage was in waiting, and his heart 
swelled with triumph as he once more found Jessie in 
his power. Horace Keed’s face was deathlike in its 

lor during the interview at Mrs. Phelps’ house, and 
ate into the night he paced the luxurious chamber 
which had been appropriated to him, absorbed in 
thoughts that banished sleep. 

The next day an alarming epidemic broke out in the 
Red River settlement, and one of the first stricken 
down by it was Maurice Rutherford. Hollingsworth 
exerted himself to the utmost to minister to his beloved 
comrade, but one night, when he had begun to grow 
better, he strolled out over the now snowy road, in the 
hope that the cool breeze would strengthen and refresh 
him. Weary with his walk, and perceiving that the 
cathedral doors were open, he sauntered in and took a 
seat. It was a fast-day, and the church was luminous 
with the glow of wax candles, while the pillared aisles 
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were crowded with worshippers. Among them were 
many Cree hunters, who had returned from a success- 
ful expedition, and had come to bring their offerings ; 
and with their fanciful capotes, brilliant sashes, gay 
moccasins and gaudy coats, formed a striking picture. 
When the sweet and solemn music of the chant swelled 
through the cathedral, one voice, the leading voice, too, 
struck on his ear like a familiar strain, arousing such 
memories as are awakened when the Swiss hears the 
“ Rans des Vaches,” and the French catch the stirring 
music of “ La Marseilleise!”"—memories of boyhood 
and home. 

“Tt sounds like Valerie’s voice,” he muttered, and 
his thoughts went back to a young West Indian girl, 
who had been his father’s ward. There had been 
@ plan in the family to unite the two, and secure a for- 
tune, which was a temptation to Mrs. Rutherford after 
her husband’s death, and led her to talk of it asa 
settled thing. But the heart of Maurice had rebelled; 
he asserting that she could never be more than a sister. 
His mother had too much real worth to urge the alli- 
ance, and that night Valerie mysteriously disappeared. 
Dilligent search was made for her; letters were written 
to her early home, the boarding-school where she was 
educated, and wherever she was known to have friends, 
but no trace of her could ever be discovered. 

Could this be her, or was it a mere illusion of his 
heated fancy? He was very weak from illness and 
mental suffering; a mist began to swim before his 
eyes, his +reath came painfully and slow, and he rose, 
and moved down the aisle. He had not reached the 
door when his strength failed, and he fell heavily on 
the pavement. The chant died away, and the beautiful 
nun, whose voice had so thrilled the young man’s 
nerves, leaned over the frescoed railing, and gazed at 
the prostrate form. 

“ Holy Mary!” she murmured, “ it is—it is Maurice 
Rutherford! I could not believe the evidence of my 
own senses, till now, but I cannot mistake! Does he 
care forme? Does he find he cannot live without 
me? Has he come to take me back to his heart and 
home?” 

It is true these thoughts were unworthy of a nun, 
the bride of Heaven; but thus it was. The next mo- 
ment a Cree-hunter had lifted him, and it was a voice 
from the dim gallery which said: 

“Carry him into the vestibule, and do not crowd 
around him there, Stand back, and give the gentleman 
fresh air. 

The mandate was obeyed, and the Sisters of Charity 
flitted from the choir to the vestibule, where he lay, 
but their efforts to resuscitate him proved fruitless, and 
seeing the agouy in Valerie’s white face, the superior 
murmured : 

“ This man must have beén dear to you, he shall be 
taken to the convent!” ‘Then addressing the hunter, 
she added : 

“Tis our work to care for the sick and dying. 
Bring the poor young stranger to the convent! ” 

Ere long, Maurice Rutherford was borne into the 
solemn quietude of Valerie’s new home, and finally she 
had the satisfaction of seeing his eyes unclose, and 
fasten upon her with a gleam of recognition. 

“You are habited like a Grey Nun,” he faltered, 
“but I am sure you are the lost Valerie!” 

“ Yes, you have not forgotten me during these years 
of absence ?” 

“Forgotten you! Oh, no, I fancied I knew your 
voice when I heard it to-night in the cathedral !” 

After this brief conversation, he again sank back un- 
conscious, and a relapse of the disease from which he 
had but half-recovered, kept him at the convent for 
weeks. During that period Valerie, now known as 
Sister Cecilia, ministered to him with the utmost 
tenderness, and when his symptoms were most alarm- 
ing, she showered holy water about his white-draped 
couch, and kneeling, counted her beads, and murmured 
aves, with unwonted fervour. 





CHAPTER XV. 
ESTRANGEMENT. 


Whit Rutherford lay ill at the convent, Jessie 
Reed received the following letter from an unknown 
author: 

“Dear Lapy,—If you really understood Maurice 
Rutherford’s character, you would not grieve over 
your separation from him, or deem him worthy a 
thought. There has leng been a feud between his 
family and Mr. Marston’s, and in his hatred to that 
gentleman, he resolved to make love to you, and carry 
off his bride-elect, if possible. But his real purpose in 
visiting the Selkirk settlement, was to seek a recon- 
ciliation with one whom he has madly loved from boy- 
hood, She was his father’s ward, and after a lovers’ 
quarrel, she fled to a Canadian convent, but has come 
here, and is now the most beautiful and accomplished 
of the Grey Nuns. 

“ Though Rutherford’s search for some time proved 





ineffectual, he has at last succeeded in tracing her to 
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this place. They have met, and are reconciled, and as 
he has been stricken down by the prevailing epidemic, 
she watches by him with love’s own constancy. He is 
fast convalescing, and though the sisters do not dream 
of it, she will elope with him as soon as he is able tc 
travel! Such is the man, whom your fancy has trans- | 
formed into a hero; and if you still doubt these asser- 
tions, a visit to the convent will show them to be 

‘confirmation strong as proofs of holy writ.’ Remem- | 
ber, that though anonymous, it is a friend who warns 
you!” | 
” Poor Jessie’s heart beat fast as she read, and then 

trampling the letter beneath her feet, she declared it | 
must be false. But gradually the charge gained cre- 
dence; she recollected that Hollingsworth had once 
alluded te a “certain Valerie,” and Rutherford had 
looked displeased, and immediately changed the sub- 
ject. If he was true to his love for her, why had she 
never seen him near Marston Hall watching for a 
glimpse of her face, or a wave of her hand? Where 
was he now, if the statement of the anonymous note 
was false? Why had he not at least sent her some 
message? As she tortured herself with these queries, 
it occurred to her, that she had better trust nothing | 
but the evidence of her own senses, and that night ! 
she determined to visit the convent. Disguised in a 
threadbare dress, and with her long, dark hair blow- 
ing about her face, she rang for admittance at the con- 
vent-gate. 

“ Who's there ? ” demanded the portress. 

“A wanderer, who craves food and a night's 
shelter.” 

Somewhat reluctantly, the portress opened the gate, 
and ushered her into the lady superior’s apartment, 
exclaiming : 

“ The abbess will be engaged for a half-hour; then 
she will attend to you.” 

Jessie was thus left alone, and with all her senses 
preternaturally alive, she watched and listened. A 
door leading into an adjoining room had been ieft ajar, | 
and by the dim lamp-light within, she could see the | 
walls, hung with devotional pictures, the spotless floor, | 
and a couch in a remote corner, on which a young man | 
lay. There could be no mistaking that face—it was | 
Maurice Rutherford’s! He had fallen asleep, and a | 
lady, whose graceful form and beauty of feature not | 
even a nun’s habit could conceal, knelt by him, with a! 
rosary in her hand. The hair just visible beneath her 
cap had a purplish gloss, which gave its blackness; her | 
brow was delicately pencilled, and her eyes large, soft 
and slumberous. How fair she must have been once! 

What a magnificent creature she would be now, if 
her beauty were set off to advantage by harmonious 
surroundings. Ever and anon she would bend low, 
and hearken to his quiet breathing, or clasp his wrist 
with her slight fingers. At length he stirred uneasily, | 
and looked up to meet her tender gaze. 

“T am better now, much better,” he said with a | 
smile; “I shall be well ere long.” 

“T hope so, Maurice.” 

“And I owe my recovery to you; had it not been 
for your nursing, I must have died.” 

The nun’s lips quivered, but she did not speak, and | 
he went on: 

“Valerie, you have not forgotten; have you for- 
given?” 

Valerie reverently crossed herself, as she replied : 

“Yes, through fasting and prayer, I have been en- | 
abled to forgive you.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of the | 
superior; but Jessie had seen enough and heard suf- | 
ficient to satisfy her that the statements of the letter | 
were correct; but she had her part to play, and the | 
superior, and the nuns, who saw her as she passed into | 
the refectory, never dreamed what errand had brought 
her hither. She kept her own counsel, and only the 
Father above knew what she suffered, as hour after 
hour dragged by. She breathed more freely when the 
convent gate had closed upon her; and as she retraced 
her steps to Marston Hall, in the grey, wintry dawn, 
these lines of one of Miss Landon’s poems rang 
through her brain : 

“ They parted as all lovers part— 
She with a wronged and breaking heart; 
Bat he rejoicing to be free, 
Bounds like a captive from his chain, 
And wilfully believing she 
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Hath found her liberty again! 
Or, if dark thoughts will cross his mind, 
They are but clouds before the wind.” 

And Maurice Rutherford, what of him? Ere he had 
recovered from his illness, he had. partly confessed to 
the fair nun his love for Jessie Reed, his disappoint- 
ment at seeing her snatched from him when the vows 
of wedlock were trembling on his lips, and all he had 
since suffered on her account. Valerie was not yet 
sufficiently consecrated to her life of self-abnegation to 
hear this ~without a pang; but she silenced the leve 
that was clamouring for utterance, and replied de- 
murely: 

“ Maurice, I have learned to love you as a sister, to 
rejoice in your joy, and sympathize in your sorrow. 





| first visit was to Marston Hall. To and fro, to and fro | 


| as it is, Lask for one more meeting! Last night I 
| walked beneath your window, watching for a glimpse 


| attract your attention! This evening I will await you 


| and though people often talk romantic nonsense, I pre- 


If the sunshine ever breaks through the clouds which 
hang over you, remember, Valerie is praying for your 
happiness.” 

There was something in her words that touched 
Tutherford deeply, and he murmured : 

“ How noble you are, Valerie! My mother will be 
delighted to hear from you; and if anything should 
happen to me, if I should never return to her, I hope 
you will go back to her, and be indeed a daughter.” 

A sudden gleam shot into the nun’s eyes, and she re- 
sponded, gravely : 

“ That I promise you, dear, dear Maurice.” 

Two days later Rutherford left the convent, and his 





beneath Jessie's window he paced for hours, and had 
she leaned out, and told him all, her own heart might | 
have been spared a fiery ordeal, but her womanly pride | 
kept her silent. 

he morning subsequent, she found a note in his 
handwriting on the sill of her door, as she opened it, 
and she felt that the lightfooted Meda, or the wary 
White Cloud must have been the bearer. She unfolded 
it, and read the following: 





“DEAR, DEAR JEssIn,—I have been very, very ill 
since I sav you, so ill that my footsteps have trembled 
on the verge of the valley of shadows, but through all, 
my heart has turned to you! I hear that you are not 
yet Waldo Marston’s wife—if you were, I would go 
away, and leave you without even a farewell look, but 


of you; now and then I saw your graceful shape on 
the crimson curtains, and once you flung aside the 
drapery, but you did not see my frantic gesture to 





by the clump of firs on the lawn. Do not fail me, I 
implore you! “ MAuRICE.” | 


Jessie Reed was a girl of spirit, and her lip curled 
scornfully, as she tore the note into fragments, and | 
scattered it to the wild, winter winds.” 

“What an imposition!” she muttered; “Maurice | 


| Rutherford is the falsest of all false men! For atime 


he deceived me, but, thank Heaven, I am no longer his 
dupe, his slave!” 

She paused, mused a few moments, and then went 
on: 

“He craves one more interview—v,-II, then, it 
shall be granted, but he shall have no glimpse of my 
breaking heart! I will be like an ic-berg, and he shall 
not suspect how I am suffering fron his treachery.” 

During the day the poor girl grew still stronger in 
her indignation and scorn, anf when she stood in 
Rutherford’s presene+ at the trysting-place, she looked 
more like a queen, who had nerved herself to sign a 
death-warrant, than the shy girl, who had nestled in 
his arms a few weeks previous. 

“ You are here,” said Rutherford, springing to meet 





—the Jessie of the prairie is lost. What means all 
this? Life is not life away from you—no place would 
seem like home without you. I came to-night to beg 
you, if yew still loved me, to fly with me. I have not 
succeeded in establishing my claim to the lands, of 
which I spoke. Marston has, through his own vil- 
lany, and that of his lawyers, defrauded me out of my 
dues ; I am poor, but I could toil for you with a will— 
your love would give me strength and courage, and if 
you will be mine, we will follow the Durfees and other 
friends to Pike’s Peak.” 

To his surprise, the girl drew haughtily back, and 
said: 

“You complain that I am changed, but remember 
your prospects have changed! During my life it has 
been my fortune to taste both poverty and riches; 


fer Marston Hall to a log cabin on the prairies, soft 
carpets to bare floors, and silver and porcelain to the 
plain ware which used to grace my table, when I was 
father’s housekeeper. I have had enongh of toil, hard- 
ship, and privation. I like my present luxurious ease 
and competence which will be mine here, and am quite 
ready to fulfil the engagement my father made for 
me.” 

The effect of these words were heightened by the 
brilliant light, which, shining through a window of the 
mansion, revealed the lady in all the splendour of her 
new accessories. With her jaunty skating-cap of crim- 
son velvet, her cloak of costly fur, and the rich dress 
she wore, she looked all unlike the prairie-girl with 
whom Rutherford had fallen in love. Fora time he 
was dumb with surprise, but finally he gained strength 
to reply with a pride equal to her own: 

“1 see, Jessie is lost to me; it is Miss Reed, the 
fature Mrs. Marston, who speaks te-night. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Rutherford; I hope you will be sac- 
cessful in your miuing. Remember, I shall always be 
glad to hear of your good fortune, for the great service 
you rendered me, when I was rescued from Grey Eagle 
and the prairie-fire, will put me under life-long obli- 
gations to you.” 





Rutherford bowed stiffly, and when they had pa 
and he was half-way across the grounds, muttered : 

“Who would have thought’ two months could hays 
wrought such a change? ‘Well, I have been deceived 
—like others, I have had my dream, ‘and it must fade 
But I will not sit down in idleness, and waste my time 
in morbid musings over what might have been. | 
need stir, excitement, toil, and as soon as tlie spring 
opens, I will follow Reuben Durfee to Pike’s Peak. 
The hour may come when she will regret bartering 
herself for gold. I wonder where Nelson is? He pro- 
mised he would not lose sight of me, but I have not 
seen him since my arrival in the city. Strange, strange 
that he should forsake me; for if he were here now 
and liked meas well as he did when we were travelling 
together, he would give me good counsel, and perhaps 
go with me to the gold district. Fortune has gone 

inst me this winter ; Jessie has proved false ; friends 
have fallen off, even John Marsh has been absent ever 
since his recovery from Marston’s blow. I wonder if 
Valerie will remain true to her compact, when she 
learns that Iam a stranger inastran land, and have 
spent my last farthing.” 

Sorrowfully he made his way to the convent, and 
begged the superior for a last interview with Sister 
Cecilia; she came forward with a cordial greeting, and 
as he led her to a seat, he said, with indescribable bit- 
terness : 

“Perhaps you would not welcome me, if you knew 
the truth; my utmost efforts to establish my claim to 
these valuable lands have proved vain. I am penni- 
less » 


“What then? No true woman could think the less 
of you for this.” 

Rutherford hesitated a moment, ere he replied : 

“ And yet love and gold have just been thrown into 
the balance, and gold has turned the scale.” 

“ T—I do not understand you.” 

“ Listen—last night I obtained an interview with 
Jessie Reed, and begged her to fly with me; two months 
of luxury have entirely changed her! she taunted me 
with my poverty, and declared she was quite ready to 
fulfil her engagement with Mr. Marston. Oh, Valerie, 
nobody has ever loved me like you. I was blind not 
to realise it in those old days, when we might have 
been all in all to each other. But I shall never wrong 
another woman by offering her the second place in my 
heart. You recollect our compact; if 1 perish on the 
way, or among the ruins, care for my mother.” 

“Never fear for me; there are duties beyond the 
cloister, and sometimes I upbraid myself for my rash- 
ness in taking the veil. I—I know it isa delicate sub- 
ject to broach, but I promised to be a sister, and a sis- 
ter would offer you the funds you need to defray your 
expenses.” 

No, no; I am peculiar, perhaps, in this respect; I 
shall work my passage to St. Paul’s, and by the time 
the spring opens, I shall be in readiness to start for the 


| her; “ but your face does notlight up at my approach | gold region.” 


“Holy Mary guide and guard you!” exclaimed the 
nun. And when ‘the convent gates had closed upon 
him, she flung herself on the floor of her cell, not to 
pray, like the bride of Heaven, but to scheme like a 
real French intriguante. 

(To be continued.) 
ee 


Tue Emperor of the French has ordered casts to be 
taken of the sixteen groups of river-gods and eight 
groups of children which adorn two of the principal 
basins of the grand parterre of the Garden of Ver- 
sailles, in order to obtain copies of these. works of the 
most talented artists of the age of Louis XIV. 


Lorp Lynpuurst A Danpy!—His friends who 
were present at the marriage of his daughter with 
Mr. Ducane, M.P., last June, could not help remarking 
the “inimitable neatness of his dress,” when borne ina 
kind of litter into St. George’s, Hanover-square. A 
solicitous regard to his outward ‘appearance was one 
of his ruling passions. On his last appearances in the 
House of Peers, the venerable ex-Chancellor was 50 
well made-up, hada “scratch” so juvenile, a coat so 
well built, pantaloons so faultless, patent leather boots 
so shining, a hat so glossy, a cheek and chin so devoid 
of hair, a colour so fresh, and an ‘eye so quick and 
vivacious, that, at a distance of a few feet, a stranger 
might take the nonagenariaz lawyer and statesman for 
a septuagenarian dandy. 

Tue regulations for abolishing mourning in War- 
saw areissued. Women wearing it without a license 
will be arrested and taken to the guard-house till they 
pay the fine named, which means, in nine cases out of 
ten, that they will also be insulted, or worse, Women 
who have lost a father, or a brother, or a husband, 
may apply for tickets to wear mourning. Of women 
not so licensed, those wearing it will be fined, if on 
foot, 14 roubles; if riding’ in a catriage, not hired 100 
roubles ; if in a hired carriage, 15 roubles, the owner 
of the hired carriage being also taxed 10 roubles for 
each woman in mourning {fn his carriage. All 
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employés whose children or wives are found in mourn- 
ing will lose a month’s pay, and all pensioners a 
month’s pension. Itis the first methodized attempt, so 
faras we know, to promote joy by taxing and in- 
sulting grief. The first result, we — of “ the 
restoration of order,” will be—the six points and free 
permission to mourn. 





JOYLESS HOMES. 


Ir has been said that the reason why the children 
of the present day are less joyous than those of the 
past is, that they are unwelcomed by their mothers. 
To some extent this is no doubt unhappily true; but 
for so monstrous and unnatural a thing, one involun- 
tarily looks about for a palliating reason. Perhaps it 
would not be amiss to ask if the fathers of to-day, im- 
mersed in their business, their pleasures, or their 
ambitions, do not allow the burdens of life to press so 
unequally and heavily on the shoulders of mothers, as 
to make the life which should be so joyous and blessed 
one of pain, discouragement and weariness. Is it not 
true, to a great extent, that the enjoyments and re- 
creations of the father of a family lie much oftener 
outside of his own threshold than formerly. Is it not 
too often for him only a place to eat and sleep, and 
remain in of a rainy evening, or when there happens 
to be nowhere else to go. If he has an extra five 

ds to spend, does he not too often prefer to in- 
vest it in a luxurious dinner or supper with Joe This 
or Tom That than in any diversion or pleasure in 
which his wife or their children could share ? 

Is he quick, as he should be, to mark the languid 
eye, or failing step, and suggest the well-timed and 
saving reprieve ? Bases she is too weary and dis- 
couraged to complain, is he not too readily satisfied 
that she is quite contented with the “all-work-and-no- 
play” monotony of her lot. When she has been a 
close prisoner day after day, does he think, as he 
should, how invigorating to her would be a little out- 
of-door, fresh-air pleasure, in the way of riding or 
walking? Is he not more likely to resent the accu- 
mulation of nervousness, whose finale is “ low spirits,” 
than to soothe, or pity, or seek a remedy? Tor one, 
we cannot join those who have only harsh words and 
harsh judgments for these overtasked house-mothers. 
We cannot blame them that they shrink from any ad- 
dition to their unshared cares. We can understand 
well the dispiriting effect of never being able, with 
the best intentions and most strenuous endeavours, to 
accomplish any day what is the necessary and pressing 
work of that day. We can understand how unre- 
freshing must be the snatched sleep, almost grudged, 
when so much work still waits to be done. We can 
understand how morbid and wretched a mother may 
become, as day after day drags on and health fails; 
and how the grave may almost be longed for, to attain 
that “rest” for which she looks vainly here. 

As soon should we think of blaming the fever 
patient for his raging thirst, as such a woman for 
“despondency ” or=“discouragement.” Pity and love 
are the medicines she, needs! and sad indeed is it 
when the voice, which of all others at such a time 
= be sweetest and tenderest, is either harsh or 

ent, 

Sad indeed is it when nightfall comes, and the little 
feet that hasten to welcome “father” are turned 
slowly back “to mother” or “‘to the nursery.” Piti- 
ful, when he is either too indolent, or too dignified, or 
too heartless to share the little insect joys which make 
the sunshine of his children’s lives, 
smile with which such an unhappy mother seeks to 
appease their hungry hearts, like the drops of blood 
with which the pelican from his own breast feeds its 
young. 

This is a painful picture to look upon; but not for 
that reason should it be curtained from view. It still 
remains true that on many a mother’s grave might be 
Written, Died for want Of a little love and care. 

F. KF 





An American paper says that an engine is now 
building in New York city for one of the new sloops- 
of-war. The cylinder is 32 inches, and the piston has 
8 feet stroke; it is stated that 100 revolutions per 
minute are guaranteed ; this is equal to a piston speed 
of 1,600 feet per minute. When it is considered that 
600 feet is far better than most engines do, it will be 
seen that quite a.novelty is in store for the engineer- 
ing community. If the time had been stated in 
Seconds instead of minutes, the velocity of the piston 
would equal that of a Parrott shot. 


Tne Greek fire used by the Federals is alluded to 
bya French scientific ‘journal as “a bomb charged 
With inflammable liquid, which, in bursting, splashes 
the surrounding objects.” This is only the natural 
effect of the discovery of the volatile oils of Canada. 
It was only natural that the discovery should give 
the idea of employing these matters in setting fire to | 





objects situated at short distances. Supposing that 
one takes a portion of such oil, susceptible of dissolu- 
tion in phosphorates of hydrogen of phosphorus, a 
liquid of a fearful inflammability, which water will not 
quench, is obtained. Oil of naphtha, or carbonate of 
sulphur, and other inflammable compositions, more or 
less happily combined with phosphorus or phosphores, 
will furnish solutions of the problem. 

Water GavGcE.—This invention consists in a verti- 
cal metal tube, having its upper and lower parts con- 


ranged one above another, a number of openings 
covered with a corresponding number of glass cups ; 
which are severally filled with steam or water, ac- 
cording to the level of the water in the boiler, and so 
give an indication of such level. It also consists in 
the arrangement within such metal tube, of a float, so 
combined with a valve in the top of the said tube as to 
keep the said valve closed while the water in the 
boiler is at or above a certain level, but to open the 
said valve and permit the escape of steam, and so give 
an alarm, when the water is below such level. 


fp 
SOMETHING LEFT UNDONE; 


Laxzour with what zeal we, will, 
Something still remains wadone, 
Something, uncompleted still, 
Waits the rising of the sun, 
By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits ; 
Waits, and will nét go away,— 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid. 
By the cares of yesterday 
Each to-day is heavier made, 
Till at length it is, or seems, 
Greater than our strength can bear,— 
As the burden of our dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere ; 
And we stand from day to day 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 
Who, as Northern legends say, 
On their shoulders held the sky. L. 
—EE 
Corron rv tre River Prate.—The cultivation 
of cotton in the River Plate territories is attracting 
universal attention, and the testimony of Mr. Hutchin- 
son, the British Consul at Rosario, is conclusive as to 


nected with the boiler, and having, in one side, ar- 





before the moderator of session, who, in his ignorance, 
and judging from the wintry appearance of her locks, 
committed the unpardonable offence of asking if she 
were the mother of the young man against whom she 
objected? “Me his mother ?—what a question! Na, 
na, sir; but he promised to marry mysel’.” We sus- 
pect this will become a“ breach of promise case "—a 
capital subject of discussion for the learned bar at 
Tain. 

Ir is said Captain Speke is to be knighted; and it 
is probable that one of the first motions in the next 
Session of Parliament will be to reimburse him for the 
losses he has sustained through leaving his regiment, 
and the expenses incurred in the act of devotion 
which has opened up to the world an hitherto un- 
known country. 


Trea Grown rn New Yor«.—In an account of the 
Fair of the Little Falls Farmers’ Club, we find the 
following:—“ We noticed also a China tea plant, 
raised by M. L. Sanders. Mr. Sanders said that he 
had ady obtained between five and six pounds 
from his ts, and they were nearly ready to pick 
again,’ 


MoNUMENTAL.—It was some time ago resolved to 
erect at Halifax an equestrian statue of the late Prince 
Consort. The commission to execute the work has 
been given to Mr, Thorneyoroft, of London, the cost to 
be 1,300 guineas. Several members of the Royal 
family. have, it is stated, seen and expressed their ap- 
proval of the model. 


Lrevrenant Henry Harrisson, of the 24th Regt., 
now at Aldershot, visited his friends at Tolethorpe Hall, 
Warwickshire, a short time since, and on his return to 
the camp took with him a black and tan terrier. The 
dog was dissatisfied with his new quarters, took him- 
self off, and trayelled all the way back to Tolethorpe, 
a distance of 180 miles; this isthe more surprising, as 
the animal was conveyed to Aldershot by rail. 


YELLOw FEVER tx Mexico.—The yellow fever has 
committed fearful ravages on the coast. It has been 
even more virulent this year than it was last; few 
seized appear to have recovered. In such a state of 
things it is satisfactory to learn that out of 460 Egyp- 
tian troops stationed at Vera Cruz only sixteen have 
died. How different would have been the result had 
that post been garrisoned by European troops ! 


I'm o’eErR YounG To WED AND GO IT AGAIN.— 
The marriage of a Hindoo widow was celebrated on 
the 30th of July in the village of Chandrakona, in 
the district of Hooghly. The bride, whose name is 
Nilamani Dasi, is the daughter of Baboo Gopi Nath 





its practicability and the vast regions which by nature 
are adapted for the production of the great staple. 
The Buenos Ayres Standard states that the Governor 
of Corrientes had received and distributed a ton and 
a half of seeds of different descriptions, and after 
remarking that the majority of the estancieros of that 
province had planted or were about to plant cotton, 
predicts that “in a few years cotton will take the 
place of wool and hides, and become the first staple 
article of the Argentine Republic.” 


Tue Resutts oF THE American Rarm.—General 
Wheeler’s recent raid against the communications of 


destroyed, bringing the remainder safely across the 
river. He shot upwards of 3,500 mules, and brought 





Pitiful the sad ! 


away with him more than 1,000 horses and mules. At 
M‘Minnville, he destroyed 30 days’ rations for Rose- 
' crans’ entire army; also two trains of cars, loaded for 
| Chattanooga; and id miles of the railroad. He also 


Railroad, for nearly 20 miles below Murfreesboro’ 
His loss was three picces of artillery and about 1,000 
men, mostly prisoners. 

TeLEGRAPHIC: FeAT.—The Emperor’s speech on 
the opening of the session consisted of 2,044 words. 
The transmission by telegraph from the central station 
in Paris commenced as soon as it was ascertained that 


half-past one. 
transmission to the principal cities of France and 


direct communication, were Rome, St. Petersburg, 
Athens, and Lisbon. ‘The speéch was nevertheless re- 


morning, the same as those of Paris. 

Forsippine tHE Banns.—The Balintore corre- 
spondent of the Jnverness Advertiser writes :—On the 
occasion of a couple being proclaimed for the first time 
in church, a buxom-looking lady, fat, fair, and fifty, 
from a neighbouring parish, was observed to become 
very restless and excited in her seat. At last, she 
rushed up towards the precentor’s desk, and flourishing 
a shilling, objected to one of the parties in the usual 
way. After the service was over, she again appeared 








Rosecrans. resulted in the capture of over 1,160 | 
waggons in the Seoquatchie Valley, 1,000 of which he | 


destroyed the track of the Nashville and Chattanooga | 


Dutt. Her first marriage took place when she was 
only seven years of age; at eight slie became a widow, 
' and now she is twelve years old. 

A KEEPER of wild beasts at Cologne invited some 
| friends to see him eat his breakfast in the bear pit. 
; He began his performance by advancing towards a 
|; bear, commanding him to come and take a picce of 
bread, which he held between his teeth. The bread 
happened to fall on the ground, and, when the keeper 
attempted to prevent the bear from picking it up, the 
animal sprang forward, seized him by the neck, and 
strangled him in a moment. Before the body could 
be withdrawn from the pit, it was found necessary to 
fire several shots at the bear. 

DEATH OF A CENTENARIAN.—The Publicateur de 
la Vendée announces the death, at the age of 107 years, 
at Essarts, in that department, of Jacques Chevillon, 
an old soldier of the Royalist army. He enjoyed ex- 
cellent health and the use of all his faculties till within 
a few days of his decease, and very recently, at the 
wedding of a friend’s daughter, opened the ball with 
the bride. Chevillon was present when the Royalist 
army passed the Loire, and on that occasion, being a 
good swimmer, he saved a priest and two officers from 
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Europe, was an hour and a,quarter. The capitals for | 
which the longest time was required, from a want of | designs; on the understanding that the corpuration 


drowning, and ever since was known by the sobriquet 
of Le Sauveur, 


Tue Ratstne or Hoisorn Vartiry.—The Im- 


the reading had been completed, which was at about provement Committee of the Court offCommon Coun- 
The average time occupied in the , 


cil recently advertised for designs, plans, and estimates 
for raising Holborn valley, and offered premiums of 
£250 and £150 respectively for the two inost approved 


shall uot be bound to employ either of the persons 
whose designs may be approved. No less than 80 


ceived every where before the evening, and the journals | designs have been sent in, in accordance with this 
of the whole of Europe produced it on the following | notice, including, as usually happens, several wlich are 


quite impracticable. The committee, after discussing 
the merits of the various plans, have finally reported in 
favour of those who proposed a complete viaduct or 
high-leve] roadway from Holborn to Skinner Street. 
There were only three plans of this kind, viz., those 
submitted by Mr. F. Marrable, Mr. T. C. Corby, and 
Mr. Richard Bell. The Common Council unanimously 
agreed to the report, and authorised the committee to 
give the necessary notices to the owners of the houses 
affected by the plans. 
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[THE ARCHDUKE MAXIMILIAN. ] 


THE PROPOSED EMPEROR 
OF MEXICO. 


Tue Archduke Ferdinand William Joseph Maxi- 
milian, is the brother of the Emperor of Austria, and 
was born on the 6th of July, 1832, so that he is now 
thirty-one years of age. He is a Vice-Admiral, a 
member of the admiralty council, Commandant of the 
Austrian navy, Proprietor of the 8th regiment of 
Austrian Lancers, and head of the 3rd Prussian Regi- 
ment of the Neumark Dragoons. He married in 1857 
the daughter of the King of the Belgians, and was 
Governor-General of the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom 
until 1859. 

The recent announcement made by the Emperor of 
the French in his address to his new legislature, told 
the world that the subjugation of Mexico was a 
fait accompli, and that the Archduke Maximilian 
would ascend the throne of that country as an Em- 
peror. When before, we may ask, has it been in the 
power of a French monarch to inform his legislature 
that, since it last met, he had created an empire and 
bestowed iton a Hapsburg, a prince of the house of 
Austria, who has accepted it with the stipulations for 
French protection! This generous act might well be 
introduced into the Imperial speech, for never was 
there any event in the history of our volatile neigh- 
bours better calculated to gratify their vanity. An 
alliance cemented by such an arrangement is more a 
tribute to French greatness than the concessions ex- 
torted by a successful battle. The achievements of 
the French army in Mexico, however, were not unde- 
serving of praise. Although the enemy was not so 
sormidable as some of the old world nations which the 
French have encountered, yet the troops of Juarez 
fought well, and the army of General Forey was put 
.0 the test of its mettle by those difficulties which are 
inherent in American warfare carried on by European 
states. There were, and if the war still continues, 
there will be, long marches; there was sickness ; there 
were the obstacles to transport, and, above all, the 
0,000 miles that troops had to be sent across the 
Atlantic before they could enter upon the scene of 
their exploits. These were the impediments which 








stood in the way of success; but they have been 
boldly pushed aside, and Mexico is to be an empire 
placed under the sway of a European sovereign. 

February, 1864, is the month spoken of when the 
Archduke is to set out upon his voyage, to assume the 
government of his empire, and asa proof of the interest 
which his brother, Francis Joseph of Austria, takes 
in the re-establishment of monarchy in Mexico, he 
has decided upon authorizing such Austrian officers 
as may wish to accompany the Archduke, with the 
view of co-operating in the military reorganization of 
Mexico, to do so, with the privilege of reassuming 
their grade in the Austrian army on their return. 

Although no longer in possession of a fleet, since the 
Americans destroyed or captured the four vessels they 
commanded, the Mexican people, in their anxiety to 
furnish every proof in their power, that the Archduke 
Maximilian is really the sovereign of their choice, ex- 
pressed their intention to construct, at their own 
expense, a yacht, in which his highness was to embark 
at Miramar. The Emperor Francis Joseph, however, 
would not allow that a people, who had just undergone 
such painful and costly trials, should impose such a 
duty upon themselves; and, aware that an Austrian 
archduke could net proceed to his new destination in 
a foreign vessel, he has decided that his brother shall 
voyage to Mexico in a frigate of the Austrian buperial 
navy. The steam-frigate, Elizabeth, in which the 
Prince performed his last voyage to the Brazils, is 
named as having been selected to convey the new 
Emperor to his States. 





On Thursday evening, the 29th ult., Mr. James Kay 
Applebee delivered an oration on “ Prinee Albert, his 
Worth and his Work,” before the members of the 
Loughborough Literary and Philosophical Society, im 
the Victoria Room, which was thronged by a numer- 
ous audience. He passed in review the life and good 
works of the Prince. In conclusion, he said that 
“ Prince Albert’s work was the legitimate result of his 
own good qualities. We could give him nothing to 
what he gaveus. What were our titles, ribbons, and 
decorations to his grand qualities and noble example ? 
He was indeed the peer of an angel, and from his 





dying flesh there seemed to burn out a benediction 
over the world. It was impossible that we could pro- 
perly estimate his work. Future ages possibly might, 
when the sons and the daughters he had reared were 
kings and queens; making loyalty and Royalty to be 
honestly united, showing us what home and court life 
may be, and what a noble egotism it is permitted for 
every true man to cherish.” The lecturer concluded 
by reading Tennyson’s dedication of the “ Idylls,” and 
sat down amid a thunder of applause. 





WHY MR. RICHARDSON WAS KILLED. 

One cannot but regret, when such valuable lives as 
those of Captains Josling and Wilmot, with eleven 
British seamen, have been sacrificed; also 180,000 
harmless people burned out of house and home in 
Kagosima, that the cause should have originated in 
the arrogance and disregard for national customs of a 
party of our countrymen, who we may say delibe- 
rately rushed on their own destruction. 

The Japanese authorities intimated that it was 
desirable that foreigners should not be riding on the 
Tokaido, or great public road, on the 15th of Sep- 
tember last, because it was probable that Daimos, with 
their host of feudal retainers unaccustomed to the 
sight of foreigners, would be travelling on it. This 
was notified to the community. On the evening of 
the 14th, Mr. Richardson, ® young man ng 
home from China with a fortune, was visiting Japan 
on the way. That same evening he had intended 
returning to Shanghai by Her Majesty’s despatch boat 
Renard. 

At the request of Mrs. Borrodaile, a Hong Kong 
merchant's wife, also a visitor to Japan, he prolonged 
his stay, and accompanied her, Messrs. Marshall and 
Clarke, on their injudicious ride to the Tokaido that 
evening. They met, for a considerable extent of the 
road, Daimos’ retainers; and common sense ought to 
have dictated to them to return, as they knew perfectly 
that they must shortly come in contact with a Daimo 
himself, which they did, Shindadzoo Sabura, the father 
of the Prince of Satsuma, and which, unfortunately, 
occurred ata point of the Tokaido, where it is sud- 
denly narrow; here the mounted party came in direct 
collision with the Daimo himself, and in place of get- 
ting off the road, which they could have done with the 
greatest ease, they remained upon it, drawing to one 
side only. They were then attacked, when they im- 
mediately got off the road, but by this time the fatal 
blow had been received by Richardson. 

Than any blows were aimed at Mrs. Borrodaile the 
Japanese deny ; they never strike at women with cut- 
ting instruments, and facts tend to support their 
statement, inasmuch as Mrs. Borrodaile’s hat, as stated, 
was not cut in two, but picked up entire, having been 
lost by her in her flight. The story about her riding 
into the sea, preferring drowning to murder, is in ad- 
vance of the fact; her pony took her through a swamp 
on his way to regain the road.—London and China 
Telegraph. 





We understand that the Carbineers are to have 
their uniform changed from blue to red, as the former 
colour does not harmenize well with the helmet; and 
blue is to be kept exclusively for the Royal Artillery, 
the Blues, Hussar, and Lancer regiments. 

Ferenc anp Exouisa Army Hosprrats.—Dr. 
H. B. Franklyn, surgeon, Ist Battalion 16th Foot, 
states that, with respect to the special diseases which 
form the bulk of admission to the English army hospi- 
tals, the French are more fortunate than ourselves. In 
1858 the admissions to the hospitals in Paris were 24 
per 1,000 men, while at Aldershot, they were 411 per 
1,000, and at Woolwich 512 per 1,000. Sometimes it 
fell in Paris to 16 per 1,000. In Marseilles, the worst 
French garrison, it reached 118 per 1,000. 

Tne King of Bavaria embarked on a steamer bound 
for Civita Vecchia, but the weather proving very 
rough he insisted on landing before reaching that 
place. He made his way toa lonely inn, and found 
that all the food had been engaged for a sportsman. 
He, however, shared his mea} with his Majesty. The 
King then inquired the sportsman’s name to whom he 
was indebted for his morning’s meal. The sportsman 
eheerfully told his name, aud inquired, in return, who 
it was that had favoured him by sharing his omelette. 
“TIT am the King of Bavaria,” replied his guest very 
simply, and shaking hands took his departure. 

Tue King of Denmark has recently ordered the 
vigorous prosecution cf researches in the Nydamm 
Morass, in Sundewitt. Objects of antiquity of various 
kinds have lately been found there. They are stated 
to belong mostly to the second and third centuries. 
On the 27th ult., in the course of a six hours’ search, 
besides a large Gothic vessel of war, a boat of nearly 
thirty feet in length was brought to light. Various 
weapons were likewise found at the same time, some 
of them lying in the boat, others around it, among 
which were an iron arrow-head and three swords. 
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A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 





Br VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
- Author of “ The Queen of Night,” “ In Spite of the World,” &c. 





CHAPTER XVL 
Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair. 
Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses, 
While wonderment 
Where was her home ? 

Bridge of Sighs. 

THE young man who knelt upon the brink of thedark 
» river, scanning its troubled surface, wasJabez Laurence. 

His mind was incapable of believing in that moral 
courage which would carry a homeless, friendless girl, 
such as Cicely Crowe was at that moment, through the 
* troubles and privations of life, and when he had once 
thought of the dark river, and the dread secrets it had 
80 often buried in its bosom, he felt convinced that she 
would seek for refuge there. 

So never pausing to look to the right or to the left, 

‘he hurried on towards London Bridge. 

There was no one apparently on the bridge when 
he reached it, and he shuddered as the idea presented 
ppt J. mind that . might be too late, and that 

e still form of the girl he sought might be floating 
already towards the turbulent ocean. . 

Presently, however, he saw Mangles Worsop ap- 
proaching him. 

Then he beheld the form of Cicely Crowe emerge 
from the shadow of an embrasure and dart away. He 
watched her glide rapidly round the end of the bridge 

,—Watched the old man as he followed her, and then 
heard the cry and the plunge. 

‘Oh, my God!” he cried, as he rushed after her 
down the wet and oozy steps, “she’s done it! I 
ate she would! Never mind, I'll save her or I'll 

e too!” 

Poor fellow ! 

, His rough heart had been fascinated unwittingly by 
© simple and artlessness of the young girl 
hen in the freshness of her beauty and the purity of 
res heart, was so ‘unlike anything he had ever known 
fore. He had lived in ugly places, it may be said, 
mr the sun shone through a mist, and where people 
ved, too, in a moral as well as # natural fog. 








[JABEZ LAUREN. E'S COURAGE AND DEVOTION. ] 


His experiences of life had not been such as to make 
him an intellectual or an honest man; but while edu- 
cation had failed to render him the former, nature had 
of her own free-will rendered him the latter. 

He had been found tied up in a stocking and attached 
to a knocker in Addington Square: he had been in- 
spected by the footman, and tranferred by him to the 
tender mercies of Mr. Puffington, the parish beadle. 
Bred. in the workhouse, he had been kicked through 
life until he was eighteen, when fortune favoured him 
by throwing him in the way of Mangles Worsop. In 
his establishment, as I have said, he occupied an ano- 
malous and nondescript position, though all the endea- 
vours of his master failed to make him a rogue. 

So on the river’s brink he knelt, and gazed in agony 
at the spot where she had disappeared who had become 
the guiding star of his existence. 

Poor lad! he never dreamed of love. He did not 
rightly understand the term, and would have made 
wry faces and bowed distractedly had any one men- 
tioned the word. But-somehow or another, Jabez 
knew he had a heart, and that heart was at this mo- 
ment struggling, beating, panting in unison with the 
heart of the other being who was struggling and pant- 
ing, and beating about in the rushing waters. 

At length, some yards from the shore, Jabez saw a 
dark object rise, right in the centre of a patch of moon- 
light, and without an instant’s hesitation, he plunged 


in. 

Jabez had paddled about in the water a good deal in 
his time, and could swim famously. 

Dark, therefore, as were the shadows cast down 
upon the river by the bridge and the vessels, he had 
soon reached the young girl, and, seizing her with his 
left arm, towed her, as it were, towards shore. 

A crowd had by this time gathered on the steps 
and on the bridge, and the people shouted and cheered. 

This was natural. 

People will shout and cheer upon such occasions, 
when the water is’ very cold and the night is very 
dark, and when some one else is doing the proper 
thing and saving them the trouble. It is a kind of 
selfishness which prompts their enthusiasm, nothing 
more. 

But Jabez saw them not, neither did he hear their 
voices. 

His heart was full to overflowing. 

All he thought of was that the being who had 
inspired in his heart its fond tenderness, who had 
first been kind and considerate to him, whose image 
had been his waking and sleeping dream, was now 
within his arms, owing her life to him and living 
to thank him for the future, 








This was all he asked for, all to which he looked 
forward. 

Asa reward for his courage and devotion he only 
desired a smile and a word of gratitude. 

At length, amid a crowding, gaping throng he stood 
upon the river’s brink with the form of the young 
girl in his arms—stood there resolutely, defiantly, as if 
he were daring Mangles Worsop or any one else to 
take her from him. 

Oue glance among the faces who peered eagerly at 
him sufficed. 

The old antiquary was there. 

He advanced. 

“Oh, Jabez!” he cried, seizing the young man’s 
hand with apparent enthusiasm, “ you are a goed and 
a brave fellow. You have preserved to me my only 
joy. Poor Cissy! I should have broken my heart if 
I had lost her.” 

“ Who are you?” exclaimed Jabez, with a kind of 
hysterical boldness, “ you're a making some mistake. 
Let me pass.” 

The crowd stared and whispered: 

“Let me I say!” continued Jabez, pushing 
forward, “she's fainted. don’t you see, and if you keep 
her here much longer she'll die.” 

But Mangles Worsop barred the way. 

“Young man!” he said, “remember, this girl is my 
daughter and J have the greatest right over her. 
Carry her away from this, if you please, and receive 
my grateful thanks, but remember it must be to my 
house she goes.” 

Jabez made no reply to this cunning speech, but 
elbowed his way through the crowd. 

The people made way before him but closed in and 
followed after. 

There was a mystery in the whole affair, and an 
English crowd delights in a mystery. A mob will 
collect in London and gaze upon a broken chimney- 
0 for an hour because some one else is doing so; 

w much more readily then will it gather round a 
drowning girl and two men disputing for her posses- 
sion. 

When they reached the street, Jabez saw a cab, and 
trusting that Cicely had not dropped the purse he had 
entrusted to her, he ventured to call it. 

The cab stopped, the door was opened, and the 
fainting girl was placed within it. A policeman was 
standing by, keeping back the crowd, and Mangles 
Worsop turned to him: 

“This is my daughter,” he said, “can I not go 
with her if I choose?” 

This remark had been called forth by the fact that 
Jabez had given a whispered direction to the cabmas 
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and had entered the vehicle, closing the door after | let us hear it; but in the first place, what ails the 


him. 
The policeman shook his head. 


young woman ? 
“She has beem drowned,” cried Jabez; “put her 


“ This ‘ere young woman,” said he, “is pretty nearly | into a warm bed, Mrs, Littleton; and I will go and 


done for, and the best thing will be to get her into a | 


warm bed. The young man has engaged the cab and 
you mustn't get in. You'd better follow if you want | 
to see her.” | 

As he spoke the cab drove off, and Mangles Worsop | 
was left standing in the road. Another cab passed at 
the moment; the old man immediately hailed it and 
bade the driver follow the first. 

In Lime Street, Borough, was a little house, which 
scrupulous cleanliness and care had rescued for many 
years from all connection with the squalid and pallid 
poverty around it. 

It stoo@'a short distance baek from the road, witha 
small garden, where a narrow gravel path surrounded 
a bedin which a few plants struggled to look green. 

The wooden fence was painted a pale grey, the 
gate was ornamented with carved posts, the windows 
were always scrupulously clean and bright, as were 
the curtains, and everything in and about Lime 
Cottage, as it was called. 

Mrs. Littleton was a model landlady, and attended 
as much to the comfort of her one lodger as she did to 
her own. 

This one lodger, Mr. Robert Trenniker, was an 
cator—“a play-actor,” as Mrs, Littleton termed him in 
her peculiar Ogy- 

He wad a man of five-and-twenty-years, with a fine, 

head little ornamented with hair, but indicative ofa 

considerable amount of intellect, which, not. having 

properly been cultivated, made itself manifest in 
centricities. 


ec 

He had been the waif and stray, found by a strolling 
player in his rambles, and. had, early in life, been ini- 
tiated into. the jarities and whimsicalities of the 
stage—the stage, atleast; as it is known ik the booth 
and on the grass. 

He had evinced; at a very early age, a great genius 
for acting, and soon rose to a respectable position in | 
his particular station, frora which he migrated. to a 
less respectable position in a London theatre. ssi 

He had acted Richard III. and Macbeth, in the 
booths, but he became serving-man at the Victoria, 
and shouted, “ My lord, the banquet waits,” with as 
much heroism as he had formerly ranted, “ Lay on, 
Macduff.” 

Though, however, he began with a small beginning, 
he had gradually advanced uutil the moment we intro- 
duce him to our readers, he was doing the “ heavy 
lover.” 

On the evening on, which Cicely Crowe met with 
her strange mishap on London Bridge, Bob Trenni- 





, The “was raised 
. #It they ak her bck wil be, her death, 


“knocked loudly. 





ker, as he was known in the green-room, familiarly, | 
was seated in the parlour with Mrs. Littleton, who, | 
being a widow and childless, was glad ofa little 

company. | 

It was an off-night with Bob Trenniker, and so, | 
over his cup of strong tea, he did his.acting at home. | 

“The night is still,” he said, as he lay back in his | 
ehair and eyed the fire, “not a mouse stirs ;’tis enough 
to giveone a.dread of coming evil. Mrs. Littleton, 
what is the matter with you to-night? ” 

The widow eyed the fire mournfully, 

“ The doctor tells me I’m very bad,” she said, “ and 
I’ve been taking medicine.” 

“Bah! throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it,” 
exclaimed Bob, “‘ you should drink something stronger. 
Mrs. L——, meanwhile I'll take another cup of tea,, I 
swear its as cold here as it is behind the scenes.” 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” she said, as she sipped her 
Bohea, “ it’s a strange thing that we have not seen 
Jabez. Laurence lately?” 

“It is strange,” returned Bob Trenniker; oh, ’tis 
strange, ’tis true. But hark! what sound is that?” 

A cab drove hurriedly up to the door as Bob spoke, 
and then, before Mrs. Littleton could reach the door, 
a loud knocking was heard. 

The widow opened the door hastily, and started 
back in amazement, as she saw Jabez Laurence, 
drenched with the river water, bearing in his arms the 
form of Cicely Crowe, drenched also, but just emerged 
from her swoon. 

“Why, Jabez, my poor lad,” cried the widow, 
“ what isthe matter?” 

The young fellow looked round him with a scared, 
bewildered glance. 

“Oh! don’t ask me—don’t ask me,” he said, “only 
let me come in, and hide her away somewhere.” 

“ What have we here?” cried Bob Trenniker, as he 
stalked into the passage. 

Jabez welcomed him delightedly. 

“ Ah, Bob!” he exclaimed, seizing his hand, while 
he deposited his burden in the arms of Mrs, Littleton; 
“ah! Bob, you're the man to help me. If they come, 
tell ’em I’m not here—don’t let ’em in—don’t speak to 
‘em.” 

Trenniker smiled. 





“Thou canst a tale unfold,” he said ; “ come in and 


tell Mr. Trenniker how it happened.” 
Mrs. Littleton—who was a masculine woman 
—raised the slender girl in her arms, and bore her 
away, while Jabez entered the parlour, and, after 
settling his mind a little by a good stare at the fire, 
told his story. 
Presently a second cab was heard to drive up, 
Jabez sprang up and looked out into the night. 
“ Tt’s them!” he cried, despairingly. 
“Tt can’t be,” said Bob; “your cab has been gone 
this ten minutes, and they must have lost the scent.” 
“ No—no,” answered Jabez; “they have with them 
the rascally fellow I employed. He's shown them the 
way.” ; 
In another moment, Mangles Worsop was coming 
up the 2. 
“ What's to be done ?” asked Jabez. 
His teeth c ed, and his whole frame trembled. 
,and brought down heavily. 


tinued 
“Leave it to me,” 
settle this worthy.” 2 
He went out into the 


said, Bob, Trenniker; “I will 
and opened the door 


passage 
—only half-opened it, by aa though Mangles. 


Worsop tried to push his way. 


“What is your business here, my good sir?” asked. 


Trenniker. ~ ‘ 

“A man has just brought here a young- woman, 
who has escaped drowning,” cried Mangles Worsop; 
“that girl is my daughter; I wisltto see her.” 

“You have made a mistake, my friend. Good- 
night,” cried Bob Trenniker. 

So saying, he slammed the door so suddenly as 
nearly to take the antiquary off his legs. 

The actor’s coolness, however, did not deceive 


Mangles Worsop.. 
He felt convinced that, in spite of all he said, Cicely 
neealed the. house, and he again 


Crowe was co in 

No answer came, however, and he at length aban- 
doned the search for the present. 

“ What can haye induced her to run away,” he 
murmured, as he walked away sullenly; “she must 
have overheard my conversation with John Shadow, 
or have been told of it by that cursed Laurence. It 
was a lucky chance which made me meet her on the 
bridge; for I never knew before that that, she had 
fled.” 

He took down carefully, in his pocket-book, the 
number and the name of the street, and fhen walked 
away. 

“ Bob,” said Jabez Laurence, as he gazed after him; 
“TJ never before felt an incliziation to strangle anyone 
—I do now.” 

“Do not be bloodthirsty returned Bob; “ the girl is 
safe up-stairs—the old man is baffled; therefore speak 
not of shedding blood; but of administering to him, 
aged as he is, a little wholesome corrrection, should he 
try to molest her, A little knowledge, my boy, is, you 
are aware, a dangerous thing ; old Worsop may prove 
his appreciation of its danger by trying to know more. 
Bob Trenniker will watch.” 


————— 


CHAPTER XVIL 


They met—they gazed—'twas but a glance, and yet 
It uttered more than all her words could tell. > 
ymer. 


Wuey Clara Mansfield came on shore at Liverpool, 
she at once proceeded with her friends towards Ellersby 
Grange, the residence of her mother. 

It was evening when the carriage approached it. 

It lay in the full glow of the crimson sunset, with 
its quaint windows ablaze with the red glory, and the 
tiny lake before it, twinkling in patches, where the 
light filtered through the leaves upon the water. 

There was a hush over all things around Ellersby 
Grange—over the grounds—the highway and the 
country beyond—over the bright lawn round the 
mansion and the dusky valley beyond it. It seemed 
as if some terrible crime had been committed—down 
somewhere in the dark dell which nestled under the 
bending lime-treés, and Nature was afraid to draw her 
breath after it., 

Ellersby Grange was a queer old place, and looked 
more queer still as it stood in the glory of the summer 
sunset, Its windows were of every imaginable form 
and size, as if they had been altered according to the 
whim of each successive inhabitant—its _staeks. of 
chimneys were so tall and so uneven and so heavy that 
they seemed as if they would crush in the roofs, or 
rather as if they were only sustained in their position 
by the ivy which crept everywhere. 

The building itself was irregular, as if the builder 
had changed his mind twenty times while he was 
erecting it, or had started out with the intention of 


con-, 





presenting within the compass of one house a Speci- 
men of every variety of architecture. 

The place was wildly picturesque—its grounds were 
laid out with scarcely any design—its queer uncertain 
avenues seemed planted by nature not by man, and 
the whole aim of the inmates, from time immemorial 
appeared to have been to render the mansion and its 

as unlike the outer world as possible, 

The interior of the house was in keeping with tho 
exterior; except. that out in the ill-kept grounds there 
was warmth still in the merry sunshine, while within 
everything wore an aspect. of gloom and forbidding 
stillness, There:-were long wide.corridors, where you 
might wander away for hourg,without once returning 
to the same spot; and oad cates of exit and entrance; 
and dark 3, and well stéircases leading nowhere, 
or to unwholesome and shadowy corners, where, for 
— years, the light of day had never pene- 


There were six persons at. Ellersby Grange, if we 
except the servants. 
. Mrs, Mansfield was a widow; her husband had 
fortune in India. His facherhad bequeathed 
thing but a name; and that mame which had 
thing more attractive attached to it thai the shadow 
oO a mystery, useless— worse useless 
tohim. To his widow, however, he 1etVir inane in- 
heritapce—the fruit of an honourable industry—and 
The. eldest of these, Clara, was now, as we. have 
Seen,.on her way home from Australia, where she had 


fae ee years of her youth with some friends 


n her out with them for change of air 
and scene. 


On. this. glorious. summer, evening, Clara was ex- 
to arrive at Ellersby Grange. 

By her mother her coming was anticipated with 
earnest joy ; bat by none more enthusiastically than by 
her brother and two sisters, Louisa and Agnes—the 
“— a little sweet child of a 

ere was another: person in the house, however, 
‘who: looked forward to the coming of the eldest of the 
Mansfields with. a feeling which was more than 
curiosity. 

This person, was Gabriel Desney, the tutor of 
Henry Mansfield. 

He was a handsome, proud-looking man, this Gabriel 
Desney, such a man as you would never have dreamed 
of meeting in the ‘position 6f!a dependant, He was 
tall and commanding, witha fine figure, and a face of 
expressive beauty. 

His hair hung in dark glossy curls over his palo 
brow, and shaded the piercing brightness of his eyes. 
His mouth was small and finely chiselled; but evidently 
capable of expressing that-firmness and stern spirit of 
command which wasthe characteristic of his whole ap- 
pearance. 

He had been with the Mansfields ayear, and yet 
they scarcely knew his story. 

He was a Creole, he was young and well-educated ; 
such they knew from the friend who introduced him. 
And that was all: more, they seemed unlikely to know, 
since all their questionings were met by a sad evasion. 

Yet Gabriel Desney was not always sad: he was the 
beloved companion of the Mansfields, and the welcome 
guest-at’ the fire-side of the poor and wretched. The 
only-feeling induced by his look and his manner, was 
that he) was a prey to some inward, corroding sorrow, 
which he repressed, that he might not grieve others. 

And Gabriel. sat on that evening in the broad 
window of the drawing-room of Ellersby Grange, with 
his head bent over a book he was reading in the glow 
of the crimson sunset, 

He scarcely seemed, however, to he noticing the 
words upon the page which reflected the glory of the 
sun: nor did he appear to, hear the prattle of the 
little child, who sat. on a stool at his feet looking up 
into his quiet face. 

At length he threw down the book with a kind of 
impatient gesture, quite out, of keeping with his usual 
placid demeanour, and took the child upon his lap. 

“ And so Agnes, dear,” he said, ‘‘ your sister is 
coming home from Australia to-night, and you will be 
very. glad to see her?” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, dear Gabriel,” cried the child, flinging her 
arms round his neck, she had long discarded Mr. 
Desney. “ Oh yes, 1 am so glad! so glad!” 

“What is she like, this sister of yours?” asked 
Gabriel dreamily, as if he were asking the child to 
talk in order that he might be left to think. 

Then the little girl prattled on, telling him all she 
knew of this sister who was coming almost as & 
stranger among them, speaking of her in terms of en~ 
thusiastic praise, though all she could say, was but 4 
repetition of what she had heard from others,  —s_ 

Gabriel listened but indifferently at first, with his 
eyes fixed upon the green lawn, but as the child pro- 

his gaze grew more intense, his lips half- 
parted, his hands twitched nervously, and his heart 
beat violently. 










I 
“ Who has told you all this?” he said, at length, in 
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s slow and painful way. “You were so young when 
she went away that you can know nothing of her?” 

“No, but I have heard all from Louisa, who is 
always talking of her.” 

“She must then have taken quite an inventory of 
her before she went away. Why, Agnes, do you 
know, I should recognize her at once, although I have 
never seen her?” 

The child seemed to fancy that a bright drop glis- 
tened in Mr. Desney’s eye, for she clung to him crying 


ut : 
" “Oh! Ihave made you sad, dear Gabriel; forgive 


e.” 

mi Dear child, I have nothing to forgive,” replied 
Gabriel. “ Your portrait of. this sister of yours has 
reminded me of some one I once knew, that is all. 
But hark, there is a carriage coming up the grounds, 
this may be she.” 

He let the child leap from his lap, and disappear 
eagerly through the doorway, to join her mother and 
sisters in the grounds. 

Gabriel leaned his head wearily on his hands and 
looked out. 

“She is a stranger to me,” he murmured bitterly, 
« why should I welcome her?” 

In afew moments after, steps were heard ascending 
the stairs; and Mrs. Mansfield entered the room, fol- 
lowed by Clara, whose wondrous beauty we have 
already described. 

Mrs. Mansfield advanced towards Gabriel Desney, 
saying kindly, proudly: 

“Mr. Gabriel, let me introduce you to my dear 
daughter.” 

Gabriel rose and stood in the golden sunlight. 

“ Clara,” said Mrs. Mansfield, “ let me introduce you 
to Gabriel Desney, who has been the companion of 
your brother for more than a year. He came as a tutor, 
he is now a friend.” 


“ Afraid of him?” , 
“Yes, indeed, I am. He is so strange—there is 
such a wild light in his eyes, and he looks upon me 


with such kindness that one would really fancy he 


had fallen in love with me.” 

Louisa turned crimson. 

Clara saw it, and the colour left her cheeks. 

She walked silently for a few moments, and then 
suddenly grasped her sister’s arm. 

“Louisa,” she murmured, in a queer, wild way, 
“why did you crimson just now when I spoke of 
Gabriel Desney? ” 

Louisa did not answer. 

“ Tell me—tell me!” repeated Clara, in a voice of 
command; “do you love this man?” 

Her sister glanced at her, half in pain, half in 
alarm. 

“ You frighten me, Clara,” she cried ; “ you bewilder 
me 80 that I can scarcely answer. Besides, Jet us not 
mention his name—see, yonder, he is with Henry, 
fishing—he may overhear us.” 

Clara seized her arm and detained her. 

“Stay,” she said; “let me say to you one more 
word and then I have.done. If you love this man— 
if your heart is bound up in him—cast his image 
from you—avoid him—strive to hate him, for it 
would be better to have his curse than his love!” 

Louisa stood and glanced at her sister in bewilder- 
ment. 

“T cannot understand you, Clara,” she said, ina 
tremulous voice; “ your words are terrible and send a 
chill to my very heart—that is all I can compre- 
hend. Did you know Mr. Desney before you came 
home?” 

Clara smiled bitterly. 

“ Ask me not,” she said; “but trust me and you 
will not be wrong. Believe me, if you love Gabriel 
Desney, it is a fearful risk you are running—you are 





Clara made one step forward, and then stood still 
with her hands clenched, and her eyes fixed wildly 
upon Gabriei, who was still at the window gazing at | 
her defiantly, scornfully. 

Mrs. Mansfield noticed him not; she beheld the 
agitation of her daughter, amd was alarmed. 

“What is the matter, Clara? ”sheasked. “Do you 
know Mr. Desney ?” 

She immediately recovered her self-possession. 

“Oh, dear no, mother,” she cried, “I have never 
seen Mr. Desney before. It was a sudden fit to which 
Iam subject, We have strange things abroad, you 
know, and you must excuse me for oddities some- 
times.” 

As she spoke, Gabriel moved towards Mrs. Mans- 
field, 


“My dear madam,” he said, quite calmly, “ my head 
is very bad this evening ; will you excuse me if I go to 
my room now, and do not appear again to-night ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Gabriel, Twill excuse you,” said 
Mrs. Mansfield, “but I am sure my daughter will be 
very sorry to lose your company at supper.” 

Gabriel smiled. 

“T shall, I hope, have many opportunities of renew- 
ing my acquaintance with Miss Mansfield,” he said, 
with peculiar emphasis. “Good night, madam. 
Good night, Miss Mansfield.” 

Then he passed from the room; not, however, be- 
fore their eyes had once more met. 

“Come, Clara,” cried- Mrs. ManSfield, “after your 
long journey you must be hungry; let us go to the 
dining-room.” 

But she answered not. She was still gazing out 
into the darkness beyond the open door, with out- 
stretched hands, ‘and eyes fixed, as if she saw the form 
“d ey oo of a form, which she had long feared to 

0! 





CHAPTER XVL 
The thing we have we prize not at its worth, 
But being lost, why, then, we reck its value. 
Shakespeare. 

CLARA MansFieLp seemed steadily to avoid Gabriel | 
Desney. 

_ Her mother remarked it, so did her brother, so did 
little Agnes, and her second sister, Louisa, a hand- 
some, intellectual girl of seventeen. 

For a’ week, Clata, although she had been so eyi- 
dently struck by Mr. Desney at first sight, had con- 
trived to avoid speaking with him, and it was one 
morning, when a dull leaden sky overspread,the 

dscape, and when Clara’ and her sister were 
walking down the broad avenue which led to the 
fish-stream, that the latter spoke of the strangeness of 
the dislike, 

“You seem to have taken quite a loathing to Mr. 
Desney,” said Louisa, “ whit can be the reason?” 


standing on the edge of a precipice—and ere you 
‘can well understand your danger you will be de- 


stroyed!” 

Louisa sank down upon a fallen tree and wept 
bitterly. 

“T love him—I love him!” she murmured; “and 
why not? He is good, noble, handsome, intelligent— 
why should I not? ” 

“ Because, as I have said, his love is a blight and 
a curse. Go, Louisa, go home now, and leave me 
here. Yet stay, Henry can accompany you; I havea 
few words to say to Mr. Desney.” 

She paused a moment, while her features, as if 
under the pressure of a powerfnl will, resumed their 
usual placidity. She then advanced towards the fish- 
stream. 

Her steps were so light that she stood by the side of 
the fishers before they noticed her approach. 

Gabriel Desney started up and remained mute with 
surprise. 

Henry came up with a smile. 

“Ah! my newly-found sister, what brings you 
here ?” he asked. 

“Louisa is not well,” she answered; “she wishes 
you to see her home.” 

Gabriel glanced hastily at Louisa, and noticed she 
had been weeping. 

“T will gladly see Miss Mansfield home,” he said, 
“if Henry would prefer remaining here to continue 
his fishing.” raw 

Clara la ily. 

“ Nay, an Me Desney,” she cried, “I must. de- 
prive you of that pleasure for once. I have heard 
of your skill as an angler, and I wish to see a proof 
of it. Go, Henry, with Louisa, and come back to us.” 

Gabriel, Desney turned slightly pale and reseated 
himself. Henry led away Louisa, and resolyed to 
come, back; but his kind “ Louie, dear, what is the 
matter?” brought forth such a torrent of explanation 
that he forgot Clara and the fish-stream, too, and 
never returned at all. 

Clara sat down on the bank with Gabriel Desney 
quite familiarly. 

“So, Gabriel,” she said, as soon as they were alone, 
“so we have met again.” 

“Yes, madam,” he answered, “ my evil fortune has 
willed it so.” 

“Your evil fortune!” she said derisively; “it is 


| very well for you to ascribe .to evil fortune the result 


of a preconcerted plan.” 

“ A plan, madam—you startle me!” 

“You are a man, Gabriel, not easily startled. Do 
you mean to tell me—do you wish me to believe that 
you came to Ellersby Grange without knowing to 
whom it belonged? Do you mean to pretend that you 
never thought that one Mansfield might be related to 


another? Can you dream I should regard it as possible 


that my mother has never spoken of ‘Clara’ to 


Clara laughed lightly, though her sister saw plainly | you ? 
that her heart was not in her merriment. sptsaed be 
Ob!” she said, “you are quite mistaken. I do 
hot dislike Mr. Degney. I rather admire, though I 
&m still afraid of him.” 


Desney bit his lip. i 
“She oe spoken to me of you several times; what 


then? Did I not know youas ‘ Clara Hume,’—did you 





ever trouble yourself to explain your story? Wasl 





to think there was only one ‘Clara’ in the world? 
| Besides, I had hoped never to have seen your face 
again. 

“That hope was mine also,” answered Clara, “ but 
since I have found you here I have changed. I am 
glad to have met you, that I may foil you in your plans, 
that I may prevent the blight you have already brought 
ee our house from spreading and overwhelming us 


“T have no plans,” said Gabriel Desney, gazing 
into the water. 

Clara smiled bitterly. 

“Had you told me this, Gabriel,” she said, “four 
years ago, I would have believed you and said no more. 
Now all is changed. You have taught me to see into 
the wickedness and the petty intrigues, and the dark 
schemes of the world, and I can see through yours. 
You love my sister Louisa.” 

Gabriel started as if a snake had stung him, and 
flushed crimson. 

“There is no occasion to bring her name in ques- 
tion,” he said angrily. 

“T beg your pardon, Desney, there is a great reason 
for it, I can assure you. Therefore, suppose we begin 
by speaking the truth ; it willsave a world of trouble.” 

The man trembled at the cool, calculating manner in 
which the young girl spoke; he glanced at her face, 
and then withdrew his gaze, but did not reply. 

“As you do not appear to be at all anxious to 
volunteer any statement, Mr. Desney,” she proceeded, 
“ T will ask you a few questions, the first of which is, 
do you love my sister Louisa ? ” 

“T do.” 

Clara turned deadly pate, 

Even she, apparently, had hoped he would again 
deny it. 

“And what is your design—what are your inten- 
tions in regard to her?” 

“T intend, if possible, to make her my wife. Please 
Heaven! I will do so, unless some fiend in human 
shape step in to preveutit.” 

Clara grasped his arm tightly, and glanced fixedly 
in his face. 

“You have done well, Gabriel Desney,” she said, 
“ to be candid with me; I will be equally so with you. 
When you took me from the shelter of a friend’s house, 
and deceived me by the mockery of a sham marriage, 
did I believe you were the false-hearted craven that 
youare? Did not J love you then, as I fear my sister 
does now. Did you not swear to love me, and for a 
few brief months pretend that none other in the world 
but I possessed your heart. Did you not then leave me, 
coward, dastard, that you were, leave me because you 
feared I should discover I was not your wife, and 
dreaded my reproaches ?’ ’ 

Clara rose. as, she spoke, as did also Gabriel Desney. 
It seemed against nature. to sit there quietly, tran- 
quilly, while their, hearts were beating, and their 
forms dilating with anger. 

“Clara,” cried Gabriel Desney, in a low suppressed 
voice, as if he were striving to keep down the storm of 
passion within him. “Clara, I did deceive you at 
the time I took you from Mrs. Hume’s house, I should 
have lost allif I had married. I own I waS wrong— 
perhaps criminal—but I swear that I meant to make 
you my wife, by entering into a second marriage. 
But you deceived me, cruelly, bitterly deceived me, 
~~ I then took refuge in my wrong to do myself a 
right. 

Clara trembled. 

“T never deceived you,” she said, “it was a lie— 
told you by an enemy.” 

“No,” cried Gabriel Desney, fiercely, “ no, no; it was 
no lie. I had too good proofsthat you at least. loved 

another. If you were faithless to me in thought only 

it was enough; but I believe it stopped not there. 

And so, as I have said, I took refuge inthe wrong I 

had done, that I might not live a long life of shame.” 
“What means your change of name ?” asked Clara, 

after a moment’s pause ; ‘“ when you were my husband 
you were called Mortimer.” 

“T was,” said he, without noticing the sarcastic 
bitterness of her manner, “ But Mortimer is not my 
proper name; it was my mother’s—my father’s was 
Desney. In this latter name I shall inherit at no 
distant period the broad lands of Sir Henry Desney of 
Langleton, Had you been faithful tome, you would 
have been Lady Desney; you were uot, and I have not 
forgiven you. The world knows nothing of our story, 
let it rest a secret.” 

“Tt shall, fora time,” returned Clara “but I warn 








you but fora time. My sister Louisa, little as I yet 
know of her, is too good to be sacrificed at the shrine 
of a dissolute, fickle-hearted man, and I swear, Gabriel, 
she shall never be your wife.” 
Gabriel stood before her, pale and trembling with 
anger for a moment, 

hen he seized her wrist violently. 
“ Mark me well, Clara,” he said, in a tone of terrible 
passion. “I love your sister and I will not resign my 
chance of making her my wife. You know me of 
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know I am a man of stern courage and resolution. 
need not tell you that I will yield te nothing but 
force. If I am forced to give her up, beware; for I 
will have my revenge, a bitter, deadly revenge, what- 
ever it may cost me.” 

@lara laughed discordantly as she withdrew her 
hand forcibly. 

“You have wrecked my happiness for ever,” she 
said, “it certainly sits well on you to threaten me; 
But remember, you are net talking to a child, but to 
&@ woman seared and blighted by her contact with a 
villain, Let me tell you one thing, which may serve 
to explain to you how deadly is my feeling of revenge. 
I love another, a young man whom I met soon after 
you basely deserted me. He loves me, too, with all 
the ardour of a first affection. But I have sent him 
away from me because I dared not tell him my story, 
and feared he might discover it. I have allowed him 
to think I despise him for his poverty, whereas I love 
him because of his grandeur of soul, his singleness of 
heart, beeause he is so entirely opposed to you.” 

“If you love him,” said Gabriel, “marry him and 
be happy, and let me marry Louisa.” 

Clara’s lips curled in disdain. 

“No,” she said; “an outraged woman does not so 
easily forget and forgive her wrongs. Were I twenty 
times as deeply in love with this man as Iam now 
I would net marry him that you might marry my sister. 
She shall be preserved for a better and a purer life.” 

“ And who, may I ask, is this most fortunate of 
men ? "asked Desney. 

“You know him not; his name is Granby Saville.” 

Gabriel thought a moment. 

“ A well sounding name, a peculiar name, too; one 
easily remembered,” he said at length. “I have heard 
you mention him as having been on board the Rodney 
on your return from Australia. I am glad you have 
told me, since I will find him out, and tell him the 
story of your life. It might edify him to learn how 
narrow has been his escape.” 

Clara Mansfield spoke not, but worked her hands 
convulsively. 

“ You seem strangely moved,” said Gabriel, who en- 
joyed his triumph; “very strangely moved, indeed 
for one who has deliberately cast aside an offer of mar- 
riage, from righteous scruples.” 

“Tt was an accursed day when my mother permitted 
the Humes to take me to Australia. Oh! it was a 
bitter, bitter, day I met you, Gabriel Desney. I hate 
you! I hate you! Would to God that either you or I 
had died ere our paths crossed.” 

As she became excited, Gabricl cooled. 

“You had better spare yourself the trouble of re- 
peating to me that wish, which I so cordially respond,” 
he answered; “take my advice. Since our paths have 
crossed once, and evil has arisen from it, let them not 
cross again. Let us be strangers to one another. You 
can marry Granby Saville —I can marry Louisa, 
The world will know nothing; we shall be happy, 
and our secret will soon be forgotten. Come, let us 
make a compact, to forget old scores, and begin life 
anew.” 

Clara’s hands were working nervously together. 

“ Would to Heaven! ” she cried, “that I were a man 
that I might kill you.” 

“ A nice womanly wish,” said Gabriel, “ but I sug- 
gest the propriety of postponing its accomplishment 
for a time, as the man-servant is coming towards us. 
Allow me to offer you my arm.” 

Gabriel Desney, with a derisive smile upon his lips, 
offered her his arm so pointedly, that before the ser- 
vant who was approaching, it was almost impossible 
to refuse. 

She therefore accepted his offer, and passed her 
trembling arm through his, at the same time whis- 
pering: 

“ Believe me, Gabriel, the time will come, when you 
will not dare to mock me.” 

“ Luncheon is ready, Miss Mansfield,” said Thomas, 
the man-servant. 

Clara turned to him with a smile, and a face from 
which all evidence of anger had vanished. 

“Thank you, Thomas,” he said ; “ go home and tell 
them we are coming.” 

That evening a letter arrived at Ellersby Grange 
for Clara Mansfield. 

It bore the London postmark, and Clara, who 
knew the writing well, retired to her own room to 
read it. 

Onee there, she kissed it, again and again, and wept 
over it an ocean of tears. 

“Oh, Granby—dear Granby!” she murmured, “ did 
you’ but know the trials I am undergoing because I 
will not bring shame upon you, you would forgive me 
for what you deemed my unkindness.” 

Then she opened the letter and read it eagerly. 

“Dearest Cuara,”—(so it ran)—“ You wonder, 
doubtless, that after what passed on board the Rodney 
I should write to you, or, at any rate, write to you in 
terms of affection. But my love for you is so great 
that I cannot resist writing to you to tell you of my 


good fortune. I know that you only: rejected me be- 
cause you feared the opposition of your friends. There 
will no longer be any opposition from them, I can- 
not, I dare not explain now my exact position, but I 
may tell you that I am heir to a splendid estate and & 
peerage.. Write to me, darling, and tell me that I 
may live now in hope; for I feel certain that, harsh 
as your words to me were, you love me in your in- 
| most heart, “Yours ever, 
“GRANBY SAVILLE.” 
The letter shook so in the young girl’s hand that 
she could hardly read it. 
| Then great tears coursed down her cheeks, her 
| bosom heaved, her whole frame trembled. 
“Would to God, Granby,” she murmured, “ that I 
| did not leve you so strongly. Never, never can I. be 
yours, for upon your head I will never bring shame 
and dishonour. And yet, what did Gabriel tell me of 
secresy ?” 
She started at her own thoughts; yet she could not 
drive them back, 
Had he not told her that he would keep her secret 
if she would keep his ? 
Had he not spcken of happiness and forgetfulness ? 
And for hours that night her passion played with 
her reason, and the stake they played for was a 
human heart! 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLL 


Oh, ‘tis a deep-laid scheme—a devilish cunning— 
To snare the heart through its affections. 
Old Play.. 


Ir was not without surprise, and a certain degree 
of displeasure, that the Duke of Ayrtoun encountered 
Mademoiselle Athalie at the house of his brother-in- 
law—for he had heard whispers of the liaison exist- 
ing between them. The presence of his nephew he 
scarcely considered as an excuse; but the demeanour 
of the Frenchwoman, who well understood the part 
she was to act, was so humble, her toilette so unpre- 
tending, and the manners of his wife so cordial to her, 
that he considered, at last, she was the victim rather 
than the guilty cause of those suspicious, 

The favourable impression which the simple, truth- 
ful character of Alice had originally made upon his 
mind, had been carefully destroyed by the representa- 
tions of his wife—who had neither forgotten nor par- 
doned the humiliations she had received on her ac- 
count. 

He was therefore predisposed to be an unfavourable 
witness of the scene which the earl and the governess 
had planned. 

“ Are we not to see the countess?” inquired the 
duke, as a matter of formal politeness, when his 
brother-in-law entered the room, after the explanation 
which had taken place in the dressing-room with his 


wife. 

“T fear not,” replied the hypocrite, in a tone of 
well-affected sorrow; “I had hoped that Alice would 
have been able to receive you; but I am disap- 
pointed.” 

“Ts she unwell?” inquired the duchess, 

“ No—that is, nothing more than usual.” 

“She is mad!” exclaimed the viscount, with a 
laugh; “only papa does not wish it to be known.” 

“Pie, Godfrey ! * said his father. 

“ Poor lady!” exclaimed Mademoiselle Athalie, ina 
tone of pity. 

The conversation dropped, and the party sat down 
the sumptuous déjeiner, Alice apparently was for- 
gotten—politics, scandal, and the on dits of the day 
were discussed. When the repast was nearly over, 
the duke expressed a wish to see his other nephew, 
Digby. 

This was the occasion the earl had for the last hour 
secretly wished. He directed the child to be brought 
from the nursery to the breakfast-room. 

He speedily made his appearance, conducted by his 


urse. 
The poor little fellow was unused to the sight of 
strangers. His mother and his dear old gedfather 
were, with the exception of the servants, the only per- 
sons he was accustomed to go to; and he shrank back 
when his grace held out his arms to receive him. 

“Fie, fie Master Digby!” whispered the nurse, re- 
provingly ; “will you not go to your uncle? ” 

“No,” replied the boy ; “take me to mamma.” 

“Oome to me, my love! ” exclaimed Athalie, in a 
caressing tone; “and I will take you to her.” 

The child looked at her for a few moments doubt- 
fully ; but the hope of being taken back to his mother 
overcame the repugnance he felt to astranger ; and he 
permitted the artful woman to take him from his at- 
tendant and seat him on her knee. 








“Come!” he said. 
“ Presently, my love!” 
And a kiss, like that which Judas gave, followed the 


promise, 

The first thought of Alice, when she had sufficiently 
recovered from the blow which her unmanly tyrant 
had inflicted on her maternal feelings, was of her child, 
and she hastened to the nursery, to assure herself that 
he was still there. 

“Where is Digby?” she demanded of the servant, 
who regarded her with astonishment—for her hair had 
escaped from beneath the lace head-dress she had 
worn, and her features were wild and haggard. 

“Gone, my lady!” 

She would have said “ down-stairs,” but the mother 
alg only the word which was the key-note to her 

ears. 

“ Gone ? ” she repeated. 

“Yes, my lady. My lord sent for him; he is in the 
breakfast-room along with the company.” 

Alice waited to hear no more. It was enough that 
her only treasure had not yet left the house. Regard- 
less of the effect which her disordered appearance 
must produce, she rushed from the nursery to the 
apartment where she expected to find her child. 

Great was the consternation when the outraged 
mother made her appearance. Her terror and indig- 
nation at the sight of Digby on the knee of her enemy 
mastered every other feeling. She snatched him from 
her, pressed him to her bosom, and fled from the room 
with her recovered treasure as silently as she had 
entered it. 

“ Very singular!” exclaimed the duke. 

“Not a word to us,” observed his wife. 

“Poor lady!” sighed Mademoiselle Athalie ; “it is 
too sad to think upon!” 

“ She is mad!” exclaimed the little viscount, for the 
second time, with a laugh, which his father tried to 
look hurt at. 

“Oh Godfrey ! ” said the governess, reprovingly. 

“Why you know you told me so yourself!” said the 
boy, with a sullen look. “ At first I didn’t believe you 
—for I know you don’t like her any more than I do; 
but now I am sure it is true!” 

“Too true!” observed the Earl of Moretown, with 
emotion. “Most gladly would I have concealed the 
melancholy truth—but now her love of retirement and 
her singular manners are unhappily explained! In- 
deed, after the painful scene you have witnessed, the 
attempt to conceal it would be useless.” 

“How long has this been the case ? ” inquired the 
duke, in a sympathising tone. 

“ Ever since the birth of her son !” 

“Don’t you think,” said the duchess, who felt that 
the moment had arrived for her to speak, “that Digby 
ought tou be removed from his mother? Poor child!” 
she added; ‘‘the effect of being continually in her 
presence may in time produce the most fearful con- 
sequence! ” 

“The miser’s brat will go mad, too!” cried the 


elder brother of little Digby ; “ and then there will bo- 


an end to both.” 
The expression of disgust on the countenance of the 


duke, at this brutal speech of his nephew, was too- 


marked for the Earl of Moretown to pass it over in 
silence. He sternly commanded Godfrey to quit the 
room, and respect his feelings, if he had no regard for 
those of others, 

Weak as his parent had been in indulging the preco- 


cious youth, there were occasions—as the boy well: 


knew—when the earl would be obeyéd; and his son 
judged, from the tone in which he spoke, that this was 
one ofthem. He slowly left the room. 

“Before my cousins, too!” he muttered; “and all 
on account of that brat! I hate him more than 
ever!” 


The fact was, that the viscount was too young to > 


have been admitted into the plot against the happiness 
of his mother-in-law and younger brother. 


‘‘ This is a very serious affair, Moretown ! ” observed ' 


his brother-in-law. ‘“ What do you intend to do?” 

“What can I do?” replied the earl, despondingly. 
“T can never consent to make the sanity ef the countess 
a subject of inquiry, and private restraint is quite out 
of the question !” 


This was put more as a query than an assertion; . 


but the duke did not choose to take it. 


“Quite!” he said; “the world would talk; added: 


to which it would be illegal.” 
The governess, who had been listening to every 


word, began to feel uneasy at the strongly-expressed ' 


opinion of the speaker. 

“T do not see the objection to an inquiry,” con- 
tinued his grace, “which youdo! These affairs can 
be managed with every consideration for the feelings 
of the family, as well a3 of the unhappy lady herself ; 


besides the advantages of systematic treatment give 


more chance of « recovery.” 3 

The countenance of Mademoiselle Athalie began to 
brighten again. 

The groom of the chamber entered the breakfast- 
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yoom, to inform his master that her ladyship’s waiting- 
woman, Elise, wished to speak with him. 

Lord Moretown left the room, and returned in a few 
minutes, with a countenance expressive of deep sor- 
row. He would have made an excellent actor, had 
circumstances not made him a peer; for he could set 
his face to any expression he chose to give it. 

“What has happened, Godfrey?” demanded his 
sister. 

“Nothing—at least, nothing very unusual! Alice 
has locked herself inher room with Digby, and refuses 
to answer to any one!” 

“The child—the dear child!” exclaimed Athalie, in 
atone of alarm; ‘do you think he is safe?” 

“Moretown,” said the duke, firmly, “this is weak- 
ness! It is evident that your wife is no longer mis- 
tressof her reason! I do not consider that my 
nephew’s life is safe!” 

“But she so loves the boy!” urged the hypocrite, 
delighted at being advised to pursue the very plan he 
wished. 

“Remove him at once!” added his brother-in-law, 
“and consult the best medical authority as to the state 
of the countess!” 

The earl finally suffered himself to be persuaded; and 
it was arranged that Digby should return with the 
governess that very day. 

Of course, after the scene we have just described, 
all idea of attending the matinée musicale at the house 
of the foreign minister was abandoned, and the duke 
and his family returned home. 

“ Godfrey,” said his grace, as he shook hands with 
his brother-in-law, “‘Upon my honour I believe I 
have done youwrong! But I now perceive that Lady 
Moretown’s seclusion from the world has been the re- 
sult of a fearful necessity, as distressing to your feel- 
ings as it was imperative on account of hers! ” 

The earl tried to look like a man who has been 
unjustly suspected. 

“What could I do?” he replied. 
mother of my boy! 
malady, I fear, is incurable!” 

“Perhaps not!” observed the duke. “ But, at all 
events, the time for trifling with it is past! Should 
anything fatal occur either to the countess or her son, 
how could you justify your weakness to the world? ” 

The hypocrite answered, with a deep sigh : 

“That consideration has decided me! ” 

As he assisted his sister to the carriage, the heartless 
woman, whose long-cherished vindictiveness against 
Alice now promised to be fully gratified, pressed his 
hand as if to congratulate him on the success of his 
project, which she clearly understood from the first. 

“When shall I see you, Godfrey ?” she inquired, in 
a tone of affected interest. 

“In three days!” replied her brother; “directly 
after the consultation of the physicians.” 

“T must see you before!” she whispered; “and 
bring the emeralds with you!” 

The fact was, the Duchess of Ayrtoun knew the 
value of her services at that important juncture, and 
was determined not to lose the price of them. 


“ Alice is the 





CHAPTER XLIL 
At home 
He's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter, 
He makes a July's day short as December ; 
And with his varying childness cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 
Shakespeare. 

THE smiles and caresses of her child were to the 
unhappy Lady Moretown as the dew which refreshes 
the drooping flower. Life’s last beam of sunshine was 
centred in her boy—who, accustomed to his mother’s 
gentle care and patient fondness, repaid her with a love 
deep and intelligent beyond his years, 

Often, whilst playing in her apartment, he would 
suddenly break off his sports, spring upon her knees, 
and, kissing away the tears silently streaming down 
her pallid cheek, exclaim ; 

4 Dighy lovesmamma! Don’tcry! Digby is very 
good!” 

So closely had the infant twined himself around her 
heart, that the dread of being separated from him 
almost shoek her reason. 

“He cannot mean it!” she repeated to herself. “ It 
was but a threat to terrify me into compliance with his 
unjust request. He would never separate a mother 
from her child. No—no; he at least is human!” 

_It was late in the evening before Alice found suffi- 
clent courage to ring the dressing-room bell, to sum- 
mon her waiting-woman. To her astonishment and 
‘error, instead of Elise, a tall, masculine, hard-featured 
woman, whom she had never seen before, entered the 
ee Who—wh sh 

o—who are you?” she deman as soon as 
she had mastered her terror. “I rang ‘orm 


“I am the nurse, my lady,” replied the female, 
fixing her eyes upon her with that peculiar expression 
Which attendants upon insane persons generally use 
“ You seem better now.” 


to control them. 


I hoped against hope; but the } 


“Nurse! Better! I do not understand you, my 
good woman, or the meaning of this strange intrusion. 
Where are my servants ? ” 

Lady Moretown had risen from her seat, and ad- 
vanced towards the door, with the intention of sum- 
moning her domestics to expel the intruder from her 
dressing-room ; but the woman still retained her posi- 
tien. 

“ There,” she said; “there, you are getting worse 
again.” 

“ Worse ! ” 

At this moment the earl made his appearance. A 
half-suppressed smile of hate and satisfaction curled 
his haughty lips as he gazed upon his victim, upon 
whom he fixed his eyes with an expression which 
alarmed and fascinated her, as the glance of the rattle- 
snake is said to fascinate the trembling bird which the 
reptile has marked for its prey. At the sight of his 
father, little Digby drew closer to his mother’s side. 

“How is your patient, Mrs, Marsden? ” demanded 
his lordship, in a hypocritical tone. 

The woman shook her head, and muttered the 
words : 

“ Poor thing—poor thing ! ” 

“What is the meaning, my lord, of this outrage?” 
demanded Alice, endeavouring to assume a calm, firm 
tone—although her heart beat wildly with apprehen- 
sion. 

“Be calm,” replied her husband, in a pitying tone. 

“Calm!” repeated the insulted wife; “‘ I have been 
calm too long—deaf too long to the advice of those 
who foresaw your cruel purpose. What have I done,” 
she added, wringing her hands witli » passionate burst 
of grief, ‘‘ that you should treat methus? My fortune 
has been given up to the last shilling. I have been 
obedient in all, save in the degradation to which you 
would compel me; but the moment of weakness has 

d. ” 


“Tt has!” exclaimed the earl, emphatically. “I 
have been braved too often!” 

So saying, he seized upon the person of his child, 
who screamed as he felt the grasp of his unnatural 


parent. 

“My child—my child!” exclaimed Alice, with a 
look of terror. 

Heedless of her cries, Lord Moretown placed the 
infant in the hands of the nurse, who instantly left the 
room with him. The cries of the heart-broken mother 
became fearful. She cast herself upon her knees, and 
implored, in the most piteous accents, that her boy 
should be restored to her. 

“Too late! ” exclaimed the titled monster. 

“Not too late!” replied the distracted mother. 
“Give him back to me. He is the light of my exist- 
ence—the only tie which binds me to life—tells me my 
heart is human. I will be sileat, my lord—not a word 
or look of complaint shall escape me; but, as you are 
a husband and a father—as you are a man,” she added, 
“feel for a mother’s agony, and give me back my 
child!” 

“Too late,” repeated the earl, in the same cold, 
sneering tone. 

“Hear me,” said his wife. “I did think that no 
suffering could induce me to receive that bold, bad 
woman beneath my reof; but I yield for my boy’s 
sake—will thank you—call it mercy! Restore him, 
and I will no longer oppose the return of Mademoiselle 
Athalie.” 

The look of agony which accompanied the offer 
might have touched the heart of any being less selfish 
—less obdurate in guilt than the Earl of Meretown. 
But to him the pleading of his wife was music. He 
triumphed in her submission—in having broken her 
virtuous pride at last, and rejoiced in the concession 
which maternal love had wrung from her despairing 
li 


mt Too late!” he exclaimed, with a scornful smile. 
“This submission comes too late. I warned you, 
Alice, but you would not hear my voice. You will 
but reap the reward of your obstinacy and folly.” 

“ Stone,” murmured Lady Moretown; “his heart is 
stone! But I will not tamely resign my claim to my 
boy—see him consigned to the cruel care of a wanton. 
The law will yet protect me.” 

So saying, the unhappy woman was about to quit 
the room, wken her husband barred her passage. 

“What mean you?” she demanded, with an indig- 
nant look. 

“T cannot suffer you to leave this apartment,” re- 
plied his lordship, coolly. 

“ A prisoner?” 

“For your own good, Alice,” replied the peer, in a 
mocking tone. “ The fact is, that you are mad! Do 
you understand the import of that word?” he added, 
with cruel irony. “Mad! You have no longer the 
right even to see your son—much less to have the 
care of him—unless I think it fitting. Your liberty 
must be restrained—your actions watched. No one 
to see you without my permission. It will be time to 
talk about your rights, should you recover your senses ; 
but till then, J am your master !” 








“Mad!” repeated the wife, turning very pale. 
“ Ridiculous ! ” 

“You forget the scene of yesterday,” continued her 
husband, in a ‘triumphant tone; “when you rushed 
into the breakfast-room, and snatched Digby from the 
arms of Athalie; and that the Duke of Ayrtoun and 
my sister witnessed it! ” 

Alice several times passed her hand over her burn- 
ing brow, as if to collect her thoughts. Reason, in- 
deed, seemed to be deserting her. The imprudence of 
that act, and the terrible construction which her 
enemies might put upon it, flashed fearfully upon her. 

That the state of excitement into which she had 
been so artfully thrown had been planned and cal- 
culated by her husband and the governess struck her 
in an instant. 

“Treacherous!” she exclaimed; “ treacherous and 


cowardly! But my uncle will soon return! He will 
protect me!” 

“ Will he!” 

“Tf not,” added his wife, “ Heaven will! Villain— 


heartless, mercenary villain. You have broken the 
last tie between us. Lord Moretown, defenceless, 
crushed, heartbroken as I am, I scorn and loathe you. 
Complete your work of cruelty and falsehood. Why 
not take the life you have rendered valueless ? ” 

“That would be murder, Alice!” answered his lord- 
ship, calmly; “and I am too ” 

“ Prudent,” interrupted his victim, finishing the sen- 
tence for him. “True—true. Cowardice and crime 
generally go together.” 

The ruffian felt the retort. With a look of hatred 
and fury which thespeaker long remembered, he quitted 
her, locking the door of the apartment after him. 

Left to herself, the full horror of her situation broke 
upon the mind of Alice. She felt that she was com- 
pletely in his power: and bitterly did she reproach 
the weakness which had rejected the advice of Lady 
Digby and the worthy goldsmith, to seek a divorce 
from her unnatural husband. 

“T must be calm!” she said ; “quite calm! although 
my brain burns, and my heart is breaking with its 
wrongs! I must be patient, or they wil prove moe 
mad, and I shall never see my innocent child again!” 

The very anxiety the victim felt to master her sor- 
rows did but render her more incapable of the effort ; 
her maternal love, theagonizing certainty that Digby 
was in the hands of the governess, mastered the dic- 
tates of prudence and reason; in a few hours she was 
in a high state of fever, in which state Dr. Briard was 
called in to attend her. 

From that moment Alice became an unresisting 
victim in the hands of her husband and his infameus 
accomplices. 

The next day, the following paragraph appeared in 
most of the morning papers, headed, “Insanity in 
High Life!” 

“The Countess of Moretown, whose seclusion from 
society during the last two seasons occasioned so 
much comment, is, we regret to hear, a confirmed 
lunatic. A commission de lunatico inquirendo will im- 
mediately be issued. The noble earl is a prey to the 
most-bitter grief.” 

And so the scheme of iniquity progressed. 

Although Dr. Briard possessed the unlimited con- 
fidence of his noble patron, it was deemed prudent to 
call in the advice of two of the most celebrated prac- 
titioners of the day, upon whose opinions was to be 
grounded the application to the Chancellor—for his 
lordship determined to proceed /egally in the matter. 

The minds of the two physicians were artfully pre- 

d to receive the impression which Lord Moretown 
wished them to entertain. The scene in the breakfast- 
room was cleverly related. The long-marked love of 
seclusion which the countess had displayed—her anti- 
pathy to the young viscount, and her passionate ex- 
citement when separated for an instant from her own 
child. 

The two physicians looked exceedingly grave. 

“ Still, I will not believe that she is mad | ” exclaimed 
the earl, with well-dissembled sorrow. “I have 
struggled against the conviction, and shall continue to 
do so!” 

“ Your lordship feels as a husband and a father?” 
observed Dr. Shelton; “ but duty should be stronger 
than affection! The peculiar turn which the malady 
of Lady Moretown appears to have taken renders her 
separation from her child, I fear, imperative ! ” 

“But she so loves the boy,” urged the hypoerite, 
“that I have given directions he should be brought 
back to her!” 

“Wrong, my lord—decidedly wrong!” interrupted 
the physician; “ the life of the child might be endan- 
ered !” 

“The life!” exclaimed the earl, pretending to be 
horror-struck. 
“TI do not speak absolutely,” continued the man of 
seience; “but in the peculiar cases which it is our 
melancholy duty to treat, both my colleague and my- 
self have frequently seen.the most intense affection 
suddenly changed to bitter hate! It is not,” he 
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added, “an unusual circumstance for a mother, in the 
paroxysms of insanity, to murder the child in whose 
éxistence her own appeared entwined ! ” 

Lord Moretown paced the apartment with the air of 
a man whose happiness had received a severe blow. 
Once or twice he affected to dash aside a tear; then 
turned towards the window, as if to conceal the weak- 
ness.of' which he felt ashamed. So well was the scene 
enacted, that the physicians were deceived. Each 
judged him to be an affectionate, heartbroken husband, 
overwhelmed with sorrow and despair. 

“Come, my lord!” said Dr. Shelton; “you must 
not give way to this weakness, which, however it may 
honour, your heart, will render you incapable of duty. 
We have not yet seen the countess!” 

The earl rang the bell. 

“There may be hope!” continued the physician. 

“So happy as we were, too!” muttered the tyrant, 
quite loud enough to be heard. ‘ What wounds me 
most,” he continued, “is, that Alice will sometimes 
reproach meas the cause of her misery—address me 
as if I had never loved her!” 

“A very common symptom, my lord!” observed 
the physician, in a sympathising tone. ‘ You must 
consider it the disease which speaks, and not the 
countess!” 

On entering the apartment of Lady Moretown, they 
found the victim of a husband’s tyranny in a state of 
vielent delirium, produced partly by fever, and partly 
by the composing draughts which the attendant had 
administered, by Dr. Briard’s direction, and which the 
eharlatan had prepared with his own hands. Her long, 
dark hair fell in masses down her neck and shoulders : 
when net occupied in passing her hands through it, 
she kept them clasped upon her forehead, as if to col- 
lect her thoughts and repress the burning pain which 
distracted her. 

At the sight of her husband she uttered a scream of 
terror, and murmured something about her child. 

“T cannot bear it!” said the earl, turning aside, as 





“We regret to say, my lord, that Lady Moretown 
is decidedly insane!” said Dr. Shelton. 

The sigh of relief which broke from the lips of the 
guilty wretch the two gentlemen attributed to a very 
different feeling. 

“But she may recover!” exclaimed his lordstip ; 
“do not, for pity’s sake, pronounce that her state is 
hopeless ! ” 

The physicians shook their heads despondingly. 

_ “Time and care ? ” continued the arch-hypocrite. 

“May do much! But at present it would be cruel 
to hold out any hope!” observed Dr. Shelton; “and 
where, as in the present case, large family interests are 
at stake, for your son’s sake, as well as Lady More- 
town’s we should advise the issuing of a commission ! ” 

“Perish the fortune! It is not that I think of!” 

“Tt is a point,” continued the man of science, “on 
which you had better consult your legal adviser.” 

His lordship reluctantly promised that he would do 
so, and the two gentlemen took their leave. 





CHAPTER XLIIL 
A wretch whom nature is ashamed 
Almost to acknowledge hers. Shakespeare. 

IMMEDIATELY after the melancholy scene we have 
described, Lord Moretown’s first visit was to Lawyer 
Quirk, whose assistance he felt it would be politic to 
secure—since his suggestion had first decided him to 
follow the iniquitous path he was pursuing. 

Like some loathsome spider in its web, he found 
the old man seated in the dingy room which he called 
his private office: and where more rascality, in all 
probability, had been contrived and executed than in 
the worst reputed dens of London. 

When his lordship entered the sanctum of the law- 
yer, he found him in earnest conversation with a young 
man, apparently not more than eighteen years of age, 
whom Quirk introduced as his grandson, Sir Phineas 
Briancourt. 

The features of the baronet bore a strong unprepos- 





if to hide his grief; “the sight of her sufferings dis- 
tracts me!” 

Dr. Shelton seated himself by the bed-side, and took 
the hand of the sufferer in his. | 

“How do you feel?” he demanded, in a soothing ; 
tone. 

It was the first time for two days the voice of kind- | 
ness had fallen upon the ears of Alice: and, despite 
the state of fever and delirium into which she had been } 
artificially thrown, her heart responded to it. 

“ Mad!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears, and re- | 
peating the fearful word which Lord Moretown had 
on his last visit so cruelly branded her with. “ Mad 
—mad!” 

“ Have you any pain?” 

The sufferer placed the hand which still retained 
hers upon her heart, and pronounced the name of her | 
child. 

“ They have killed him!” she sobbed; “ killed my | 
boy!” 

“ Who has killed him?” 

With a rapid gesture she pointed to her husband, 
whose guilty heart for an instant recoiled at the glance 
which his victim directed towards him. 

“ He—he!” she gasped. ‘Dead—dead! all dead | 


who leved me! and Alice must die, too!” 


“That is her constant cry!” observed the nurse, 
who was the izistrument of the earl and the governess 
in their infamous design. “She raves all day about 
my lord and her son, and will have it that my lord has | 
murdered him, and wants to murder her!” 

At the word “murder” the sufferer became fear- 
fully excited—she repeated the word several times; 
and, clinging to Dr. Shelton, entreated him to protect 
her. 

“T will protect you!” he replied, in a soothing tone ; 
“ but tell me from whom? ” 

All expected to hear her say from her husband ; but, 
to the delight no less tlian the surprise of his lerdship, 
she named her father. 

“Her father!” he repeated, turning to the phy- 
sician; “ why, he has been dead these five years! ” 

“T tell you he is not dead! ” exclaimed Alice, whose 
mind wandered more and more, and who confounded 
in her delirium her past and present sorrows. “ There 
—there! counting his gold—cursed gold! Beggars 
are happy—none seek them for their wealth! See how 
he smiles,” she added, “‘as he spreads the poison! I'll 
not take it, father—I'll not take it!” 

Closing her lips, as if to reject food or drink, the 
sufferer remained obstinately silent; nor could the 
questions of the physicians elicit another word. 

“* Well; gentlemen!” said the earl, as soon as they 
returned to the library ; “ what am I to hope or fear ?” 

The medical men consulted together for a few mo- 
ments, during which the countenance of the guilty 
husband expressed the anxiety which he really felt— 
although they attributed it to another cause. To Lord 
Moretown their reply was indeed an important point: 
his reputation as a man of honour and humanity de- 

pended on the result. 





| inherited from you, Mr. Quirk! 
| know more of so promising a gentleman at some futu.e 


sessing resemblance to those of his maternal grand- 
father—the same sharp, ferret-like, grey eyes and sin- 
ister smile. His manners, which with his inferiors were 
haughty and overbearing, became, like Quirk’s, cring- 


| ing and hesitating when in the presence of those above 


him. He looked and felt as if he had stolen his title 


| —not inherited it. 


“ A fine youth! ” observed the earl, as Sir Phineas 
left the office. 

This was said with a view of conciliating the old 
man, whose pride and self-consequence had amused the 
speaker when he introduced his titled grandson. 

“ He is a fine young man!” replied the lawyer, em- 
phatically ; “one who will restore the name of Brian- 
court to its original splendour—not a bit like his father. 
Phineas knows the value of money, and how to keep 


| it,” he added, “when he has obtained it! ” 


* Qualities,” said his visitor, ‘which he doubtless 
I shall feel happy to 


period—especially should it be in my power to serve 
him!” 

Quirk bowed to the very desk at which he was sitting 
—such an offer was not to be slighted. The earl, since 
he had disencumbered his family estates, and become 
the purchaser of the Riddle property, had three seats 
in the Commons in his patronage. 

It was one of the dreams of his ambition to see his 
grandson in Parliament, provided it could be done 
cheaply. 

“ But to business! ” said Lord Moretown; “are we 
private?” 

“ Quite private, my lord!” replied the old man. 

Still; however, as.a matter of precaution, he rose 
from his seat, and closed not only the thick outward 
door, but the inner one of green baize. 

“There!” he added; “they must have sharp ears 
to catch a syllable through them!” 

His visitor thought so too—for he at once entered 
upon the subject which had brought him there. 

‘“* You remember,” he said, “ the conversation which 
we had together on the day of the late Lady Digby's 
funeral ?” 

“ Perfectly, my lord!” 

“ And my observation at the time ? ” 

“ Touching certain eccentricities of manner you had 
observed in the countess? ” inquired Quirk, in a bland 


| 
tone. | : 
have ended in ; with scrupulous accuracy, he posted the transactions 


| 
| 


“ Those eccentricities, as I s' 
confirmed insanity! ” said his noble client. 

The lawyer tried to look as if he believed him. 

“So decided, and so hopeless has the case been pro- 
nounced,” continued the speaker, “that I have called 
to consult you on the necessary steps for taking out a | 
commission of lunacy!” 

Quirk’s é¢yes sparkled with pleasure. Such commis- 
sions, he knew, by experience, were very profitable ; 
besides which, he had been employed in the one issued 
in the case of his lordship’s elder brother, who. really 
had been insane at times. 


‘ 


“Do you think it will be opposed, my lord?” he 


said. 

“T think not!” 

“T mean by her ladyship’s family ? ” 

“No!” answered the peer, deliberately ; “ her only 
relative, Mr. Brindsly, who, from his obstinacy or 3 
wish to’ annoy me, might take Such a step, is abeent 
from England! Added to which, f act under the aq- 
vice of two of the most eminent physicians in London 
—Doctors Sheldon and Currey.” 

“Perfectly satisfactory!” observed the lawyer 
“both names well-known to the Chancellor! ‘And 
the evidence?” he added ; “much will depend upon 
the evidence! I have known many a good case break 
down through a flaw in that! Jurors are now so par- 
ticular!” 

“The Duke of Ayrtoun and my sister,” continued 
the husband of Alice, “are my principal witnesses!” 

“Tn that case, my lord, you may consider the affair 
as settled! There can be no doubt of her ladyship's in- 
sanity! When is it your wish that the commission 
should issue ?” 

“As speedily as possible,” replied the peer; “the 
medical men recommend that their patient should be 
removed at once from London. Profound retirement 
and seclusion from society present the only chance of 
her recovery.” 

“Let me see—the application,” said Quirk, delibe- 
rately, “‘can be made to the Chancellor in chambers,” 

His client nodded approvingly. 

“ The inquiry takes place at your own mansion!” 

“ Certainly!” exclaimed his lordship; “TI could not 
| bear the idea of exposing my wife’s misfortune to the 
gaze of a crowded court!” 

“ Certainly not!” observed the lawyer, emphatically, 
“it would be unfeeling !” 4 

The prelitminaries were easily arranged ; and within 
three days the eminent counsel, Mr. Bletherall, made 
application to the Lord Chancellor to issue a commis- 
sion. The certificates and affidavits were so unexcep- 
tionable, that it was immediately granted. 

Goliah—who, since the absence of the worthy gold- 
‘smith, had not once quitted the house in Lombard- 
| street—was passing his evening, as usual, in the 
counting-house, when the housekeeper brought him 
the evening papers. 

“Place them on the table!” said the young man; 
“TI will look at them when I have posted these ac- 
counts.” 

“You had better read them at once, Mr. Obie,” re- 
plied the woman. “ There is sometiing, the boy says, 
about my master’s niece in them—not that I believe a 
word of it. Poor dear young lady, she is no more mad 
than I am!” 

Goliah, who had read the previous paragraph, 
dropped the pen, and, hastily catching up the Gazette, 
read, to his horror and astonishment, the announce- 
ment that the Lord Chancellor had issued a com- 
mission to inquire into the sanity of the Countess of 
Moretown. 

“There, Mr. Obie! ” said the housekeeper; “ what 
do you think of that?” 

“Think!” exclaimed the young man in a tone of 
indignation ; “ why, that they have taken advantage 
of her uncle's absence! If Miss Alice—Lady More- 
town, I mean—is mad, her husband has made her 


1” 





“The brute!” uttered the old housekeeper, in an in- 
| dignant tone; “and so rich as she was, too!” 

“ That has been her curse! ” added Goliah, bitterly; 
“T always said that the wealth of Nicholas Arden 
would never make his daughter happy—uo more it 
has! Had she been poor, Lord Moretown would never 
have married her.” 

“And somebody else might,” observed the woman, 
“who would have made her a good husband. Well, I 
always said that content was better than money.” 

Although this was said without the slightest idea on 
the part of the speaker, that Goliah had ever enter- 
tained any feeling beyond respect and gratitude to his 
former mistress, the young nian coloured deeply. 

“Poor Alice!” he exclaimed, as soon as he was 
alone; “I feel half-mad myself, when I reflect how 
she has been sacrificed to that titled villain, who has 





broken her heart. I am sure he has; and Mr. Brindsly 
absent, too! The time is well-chosen, but his lordship 
shall find, humble as I am, that she is not without one 
friend, at least! ” é 
So saying, he closed the account-books, in which, 


of the day, and, calling back the housekeeper, informed 
her that he was going out. ‘ 
“Going out!” repeated the woman, in a tone oi sur- 
prise; “well, that is strange! Ever since my master 
has been abroad, you have not crossed the threshold! 
I thought,” she added, “ you said you had made up 
your mind to remain here night and day to guard his 
roperty ?” 
Pp tien going to guard that which our master values 
more than his property,” observed Goliah: “his 
niece |” 
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“Why, what can you do?” 

“J don’t know yet, ” answered the faithful fellow ; 
“but I should never forgive myself if [ did not try to 
do something to prove my gratitude, both to Mr. 
Brindsly and Lady Moretown. My first visit will be 
to his lawyer.” 

The housekeeper nodded approvingly. 

« And my next,” added the speaker, “ where Heaven 
shall direct me.” 

On the day when the inquiry was held, Mr Pal- 

ave—the name of the worthy goldsmith’s solicitor— 
presented himself, accompanied by a distinguished 
member of the bar, to watch the proceedings on the 
part of his client, Lady Moretown’s nearest relative. 

The earl was furious when he heard of it. 

“Be calm, my lord,” whispered Quirk; “ nothing 
could be better—it deprives suspicion of its last wea- 

mn!” 


“ Suspicion! ” repeated the peer, in a haughty tone ; 
“have you not heard the evidence of my brother-in- 
law?” 

“Yes,” 

“ The opinion of the physicians? ” 

Quirk nodded in the affirmative. 

“ And seen my unhappy wife ?” 

“T have, my lerd,” answered the lawyer; “and 
Dector Briard!” he added, in a sly tone. “I met him 
coming from the house this morning. Fie, my lord! 
There are two persons from whom you should never 
have a secret—your legal adviser and your physi- 
cian!” 

The earl bit his lips in silence. He felt that his un- 
scrupulous agent had a clearer insight into the affair 
than he supposed, and for some time he sat gloomily 
meditating on the price he would have to pay for his 
services—for Quirk, with all his natural love of chi- 
canery and deceit, was one of those men who make the 
most even of their vices: they were a marketable 
commodity, and he knew their value. 

After the servants had been heard, and the Duke 


and Duchess of Ayrtoun given their evidence, Mr. | 


Bletherall addressed the jury empannelled by the com- 
mission. He commenced by observing the evidence 
was so full and decided, that he should have spared 
the feelings of the earl and his noble relatives the pain 
of seeing Lady Moretown brought before them; but 
for the satisfaction of his learned friend, who appeared 
to watch the proceedings on the part of her ladyship’s 
unce—a Mr. Brindsly—ae very meddlesome sort of 
personage, who had, he regretted to state, attempted to 
sow dissension between his distinguished client and 
his unhappy wife 

“T beg my learned brother’s pardon for interrupt- 
ing him!” said the barrister who accompanied, Mr. 





Palgrave; “but to the assertion which he has just | 
made I am instructed to offer a positive denial and, if | 


the subject is gone into, must request that evidence be 
heard as to the fact—2we are quite prepared!” 

Bletherall looked towards Quirk, as if for instruc- 
tion: the lawyer slightly frowned. The learned gen- 
tleman took the hint. 

“Perfectly unnecessary!” he observed, rising to 
reply. “The present inquiry is as to the sanity of 
Lady Moretown—not the conduct of her relative; and 
although I feel convinced, gentlemen, that your minds 
have long since’been made up, and that you feel with 
me how desirable it is to end a scene so painful, so 
harrowing ‘to the feelings of a husband, I shall, as my 
learned friend insists upon it, direct the unfortunate 
lady to be introduced to you!” 

“I do insist upon it!” replied the opposing counsel, 
“no less for the satisfaction of the jury than my client! 
We have heard,” he added, “of instances in which 
sensibility, artfully excited, has been taken for mad- 
ness! Let us not fall into a similar error! ” 

Lord Moretown looked as virtuously indignant as 
he knew how, and Quirk raised his hands in horror at 
the bare supposition of such an act of treachery and 
cruelty, 

Mrs. Marsden, the nurse, and Elise, conducted Lady 
Moretown into the room. The countenance of the suf- 
ferer was sadly changed since the Duke of Ayrtoun 
had last seen her. Her features were more careworn, 
and her eyes glanced wildly round the apartment. 

There was a murmur of pity amongst the jury. Her 
Very appearance indicated that reason—for a while, at 
least—ad abandoned her throne. Little did they 
know the fiendlike acts by which those appearances 
had been produced. 

“Do you know, Lady Moretown, where you are ?” 
inquired Bletherall, in a soothing tone. 

“ Mad—mad!” murmured Alice. 

The learned counsel shook his head, and looked 
towards the jury, as if to ask whether they were not 
convinced. 

His opponent pointed to Lord Moretown, and de- 
manded of his victim if she knew that gentleman. 

.The countenance of the peer turned deadly pale as 
18 Injured wife directed her large, dark eyes full upon 
him, Intelligence for ‘an instant seemed to be strug- 
bling against the effects of the drugs of Doctor Briard. 








She made one or two convulsive efforts to speak, then 
burst into a flood of tears, and shrieked, rather than 
uttered, the word “ mad!” 

The heart of his lordship beat more freely, and his 
rascally lawyer drew his half-suspended breath. 

Nothing further could be elicited from the countess. 
To all their inquiries. she replied only by that one 
fatal monosyllable—* Mad—mad!” It had seared her 
brain when her heartless husband uttered it, 

“T am. sure, gentlemen,” observed Mr. Bletherall, 
“you can have no wish to prolong a scene so painful 
to the relatives of this unhappy lady ?” 

“*No—no!” replied several of the jury. 

“ Unless, therefore, my I¢arned friend,” continued 
the barrister, with a triumphant smile, “ has any fur- 
ther questions to put, with your permission, I shall 
direct her ladyship to be at once removed to her apart- 
ments.” 

What could be urged, when everything appeared so 
open and fair? The finding of the jury, as our readers 
doubtless. anticipated, was, that Alice Countess of 
Moretown was insane; had been so from the com- 
mencement of the present year, and was perfectly in- 
capable of managing her own affairs. 

There their province ended. Any proceedings re- 
specting the fortune of the victim could only be enter- 
tained in the Court of Chancery. 

At an early hour the following morning, Alice was 
placed in a post-chaise, and, accompanied by the nurse, 
Dr. Briard, and Elise, left Iondon for Moretown Abbey 
—where a suite of apartments for several days had 
been ready for her reception. 

When Goliah heard the result of the commission, 
he gave free vent to his indignation, and bitterly re- 

roached Mr. Palgrave for waut of zeal in the cause of 
is former mistress. 

“She is not mad!” he exclaimed; “I don’t believe 
it! I won’t believe it! Sorrow would never make 
her mad—from childhood she was used toit! I have 
seen her suffer with such patient sweetness that it even 
disarmed her father!” 

Yor the third time, the lawyer repeated to him all 
that had taken place; recapitulated the evidence of the 
Duke and Duchess of Ayrtoun, and described the 
appearance of Alice and her incoherent answers to the 
questions which the counsel on either side had ad- 
dressed to her. Still the opinion of her early friend 
was unshaken, 

“Oh, that her uncle would return!” he said; “he 
would soon trace out this villany!” 

“No one would rejoice to see my respected client 
more than myself!” replied the man of law, who 
entertained a profound respect for. the wealthy gold- 
smith ; ‘who, had he been present, could have done 
no more. Rely upon it, that in the present instance 
there is nothing to discover!” 

Goliah was silenced, but not convinced. 

“And what has become of the child, poor little 
fellow ?” he inquired, in an anxious tone, for he knew 
how dearly Mr. Brindsly, loved his godson. 

“ That,” answered the lawyer, “ at least I can inform 
you of. My clerk ascertained from one of the servants 
that his lordship has placed him under the care of a 
Mademoiselle Athalie—the same person, I believe, who 
was governess of the viscount.” 

“Under her care!” exclaimed the young man, with 
a burst of indignation; “now I amconvinced that my 
suspicions are correct! It is all a plot—an infamous 
conspiracy—against my unhappy lady, who is no more 
mad than you are!” 

Mr. Palgrave looked incredulous. 

“T repeat it!” continued the speaker, yet more 
vehemently, “and that infernal Frenchwoman is at 
the bottom of it; but I'll baulk them yet!” 

With these words, Goliah retreated to the counting- 
house; and during the rest of the day remained taci- 
turn and absent—-meditating in his active brain a plan 
to counteract, if possible, the villany of Lord More- 
town and his evil genius, Mademoiselle Athalie. 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Ay Edinburgh manufacturer is introducing a new 
kind of carpeting, made of cork. The North is, 
however, not going ahead of the South in this inven- 
tion, as the fabric may be seen in the Crystal Palace, 
laid down on the flooring of the south-west side ever 
a large space, and seems to wear well, and is certainly 
sightly, 

ARTIFICIAL Marsie.—Sir James Hall upon one 
occasion produced crystalline marble by subjecting 
chalk to a high heat in aclose vessel. Professor Rose, 
of Berlin, Prussia, tried the experiment, and failing to 

roduce such a result denied the correctness of Sir 
ames Hall's statements. Being assured that crystal- 
line marble had thus been produced, and that the 
specimens could be seen in London, he entered upona 
second experiment, and in a recent communication to 
the Berlin Academy of Sciences, Professor Rose states 











that marble can be produced by exposing massive car- 
bonate of lime to a high temperature under great 
pressure. His experiments were made with aragonite 
from Blin in Bohemia, and with lithographic lime- 
stone. In one case the mineral was heated in a 
wrought iron cylinder, and in the other in a porcelain 
bottle, the vessels being air-tight. They were ex- 
pease to a white heat for half-an-hour, and on cooling, 
th the aragonite and fhe lithographic limestone were 
found converted into crystalline limestone; the 
former resembling Carrara marble, and the latter a 
grey granular limestone. The change was effected 
without material decomposition; the resulting marble 
containing a trifle less carbonic acid than the litho- 
graphic limestone, from which it was produced. 


APPARATUS FOR MANUFACTURING BrIcKs, TILES, 
Pires, &c.—This invention relates to a peculiar ar- 
rangement, construction, and combination of ma- 
chinery or apparatus for moulded bricks, brick mould- 
ings, perforated bricks, tiles, and drain-pipes, whereby 
less power is required to actuate the machine, and a 
smaller proportion of water employed than in the 
ordinary methods of brick-making. According to 
this invention a hopper and pug-mill, with a receiving 
box and piston, are employed in combination with a 
mould box, which is also provided with a piston of its 
own. Theclay, which may be taken direct from the 
bank, is placed in the hopper, and prepared and well 
worked by the knives of the pug-mill, which also 
force it down from the receiving box, from. whence it 
is forced by a piston or plunger into the mould. Ifa 
perforated, or partly perforated, or recessed brick is 
required, this mould-box is provided with cores of 
greater or less length to produce the perforations or 
indentations intended to be produced. From this 
mould the brick thus moulded and pressed is expelled 
by a piston working therein, and is received on to an 
endless travelling web, which carries it clear of the 
machine. In making tiles or pipes the brick mould is 
removed and replaced by the required mould or die to 
suit the articles to be manufactured, 

HEAT AND WATER. 

In winter the surface of masses of water, such as 
lakes and rivers, are acted upon by the cool air resting 
upon them, and are gradually, and in very frosty 
nights, of course, rapidly cooled. As the water is 
cooled on the surface the particles become denser, and 
they then go down below and abstract the heat from 
the portions below. If this went on, the cooling 
would be a very rapid process—as rapid as the process 
of heating, in which the heat is conveyed throughout 
the fluid; but the moment’ the water has cooled to 
39°20 (about 7 degrees above the freezing-point) it is 
no longer capable of contracting by the cold, but the 
water at the surface becomes lighter than the water 
below, and floating, forms a sort of blanket of water, 
which protects the water below from the cold—water 
being a very bad conductor of heat. 

At the temperature of 39'20 Fah., water expands 
both by heat and cold. Water requires more heat 
than the same weight of any other liquid or solid to 
raise its temperature through a given number of de- 
grees. One cubic mile of water in cooling through 
one degree warms 3,076 cubic miles of air through 
4 degrees; hence the effect of water surrounding por- 
tions of land—surrounding islands—the effect of the 
sea upon the climate of islands. ' The air passing over 
the surface of the ocean in summer is cooled by the 
water, which absorbs heat without becoming much 
warmer, and gives out heat without becoming much 
cooler.’ “One cubic yard of ice in melting cools 
21,000 cubic yards of air from 52 degrees to 30 
degrees”; hence we can understand the effect upon 
climates of dense masses of ice surrounding any sea 
coast. 

Water gives off a larger quantity of heat than any 
other substance, in order to have its temperature re- 
duced from one point to another. ' This propetty is 
called its specific heat. Water is therefore endowed 
with peculiar properties whereby it retaing its fluid 
condition for a long period when exposed to cold. If 
it were not for this provision of nature, our climate 
would be uninhabitable, owing to the vast masses of 
ice which would be formed during winter, and’the 
frequent frosts that would visit our fields in cool sum- 
mer evenings. 

VARIATIONS OF THE Compass.—The Revue Mari- 
time et Coloniale publishes a letter on the deviations 
to which the needle is liable in consequence of the 
substitution of iron for wood in ships. One of the 
latest contrivances for diminishing this serious incon- 
venience is the correcting compass, which affords the 
means of taking the sun’s position, whereby the devia~ 
tion may be corrected. It has sometimes been sup- 
posed that fogs and’ other certain states of the atmo- 
sphere could influence the needle; but this has not been 
borne out by observation. Lightning alone exercises 
a decided influence on the needle by reversing its 

ints, so that north becomes south, and conversely. 

‘hen a vessel is nearing land, the needle is said to be 
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affected; and certain rocks there are that exercise a 
decided magnetic influence on the compass, volcanic 
rocks especially, but this influence is not felt on board 
ships. But the action of the iron forming the ship’s 
sides is far different ; nothing, not even the interposi- 
tion of a thick non-magnetic body, will stop its in- 
fluence ; far less, as some have believed, a copper coat- 
ing or thick paint. But the real danger proceeds from 
another source, since the ship herself, under her weight 
of canvas, may increase the deviation of the needle. 
From experiments made on board an iron-built sailing 
vessel, provided with iron rigging and lower yards of 
steel, and with two binnacle compasses on her poops, 
and a third placed between the mizen and mainmasts, 
the lower part of which was all of iron, the deviations 
of the needle were respectively 56 deg., 24 deg., and 
35 deg. Without entering into further details on this 
matter, the writer of the article concludes with con- 
demning the imprudence of those who freight an iron 
vessel before she has been at sea for a considerable 
time, ix order to ascertain how her compass behaves. 
Moreover, a capiain undertaking the command of an 
iron ship should be called upon to show that he has 
previously been on board such a vessel on a long 
voyage, so that he may know how to deal with 
the deviations observable on board the vessel to be 
commanded. 
THE INCOMPRESSIBILITY OF WATER. 
Water is transparent, inodorous and tasteless, but 





it is not absolutely colourless: it possesses a bluish- 
green colour, which first comes out when we look | 
through a considerable stratum of it. Water is also 
very incompressible. This is not exactly a peculiarity | 
of water, for all liquids possess this property to a very 
great extent. 

For a long time it was imagined that water could | 
not be compressed at all, no matter what amount of | 
force was applied to it ; but it has since been shown | 
that it can be compressed to some extent. The experi- 
ment is exceedingly difficult to make; and it is still | 
more difficult to demonstrate this compressibility. 

In the first place the experimenters inclosed the | 
water in a metallic globe, and succeeded in squeezing | 
it in a little; but then came the question whether in | 
squeezing it in one part it expanded in another? But, | 
even, if it were granted that no expansion took place | 
at the equator through the pressure at the poles, still 
the water might make its way out through the pores | 
of the vessel. 

We are indebted to Oérsted for the first derronstra- 
tion of compressibility of water; and the apparatus 
which he designed was an application of pressure to | 
the external surfaces of the vessel containing the | 
water, so that thereshould be no question as to the | 
escape of the fluid or the expansion of the containing 
vessel. 

Oérsted’s apparatus consists of a very strong glass | 
cylinder, which must necessarily be of small diameter 
to enable it to resist the great pressure. It is closed 
at both ends by ground-iron plates screwed together 
by rods and nuts. This cylinder is filled with water, | 
and it is fitted at the upper part with a little forcing 
pump, means of which water from this reservoir 
can be forced into the cylinder which contains the 
vessel in which the compression ef the water takes 
places. It amounts to 1-51,000,000th of the volume 
of the water acted upon for the pressure of an atmo- 
sphere—15 pounds on the inch. 

This property of the almost incompressibility of 
water is applied in the hydraulic press; which is an 
instrument by which the pressure exerted on a small 

iston is communicated to a larger one, every square 
inch of which is pressed upon by the same pressure as 
is applied to the smaller one. This is the apparatus 
which is so much used in packing goods and bulky 
materials for exportation. Those materials, made up 
into bales, are submitted to the enormous pressure of 
these hydraulic presses, and are compressed into a 
fraction of their original bulk, thus allowing a much 
larger amount to be stowed away in the hold of a 


ship. 

AN IMPENETRABLE ARMOUR SHIP. 

Tue iron-clad war ship Dictator, which is now 
being built at the large engineering establishment of 
Chas. Delameter, Esq., of New York, from designs by 
Captain Ericsson, is based upon the principles of the 
first Monitor, but will be different so far as relates to 
capacity, speed, seaworthiness, and impenetrability to 
any armour vessel yet built in America, or that is now 
being constructed, excepting its consort, the Puritan. 
Some additional facts in relation to this vessel will 
be of general interest. 

The extreme length of the Dictator, over all, is 314 
feet ; its aft overhang being 31 feet, and forward over- 
hang 13, leaving 260 feet between perpendiculars; 
extreme breadth 50, and depth 22} feet. The ,hull, 
in sides and frame, is constructed of iron; the water 
lines are easy and model good. 

The armour shelf extends outside of the hull four 
feet on each side, and is prodigiously strong. An idea 





of its impenetrable character will be derived from the 


following account of its construction. The outside is 
covered with six one-inch plates of iron fastened in 
the most substantial manner, and inside of this are 
three feet of oak timber and an armour lining formed 
of 44 inch bars extending all around. The armour 
shelf therefore consists of 10} inches in thickness of 
iron, and three feet of timber, and between the metal 
and timber is interspersed a thick layer of felting. No 
gun yet fabricated can project a shot that will pierce 
this armour jacket. 

The keel plate of the Dictator is of one-inch plate, 
the side plates {th thick, and the frame of double 
angle-iron, 6 by 4 inches. The interior is divided 
into several water-tight compartments by plate bulk- 
heads, and the space forward of the third bulk- 
head below will be used for coal bunkers, through 
the middle of which will be a railway to carry the 
fuel to the boilers. The deck beams are of kyanized 
oak, and all the materials employed in the construc- 
tion of this great war ship appear to be of the best 
quality. 

Two engines, each having a cylinder of 100 inches 
in diameter and four feet stroke, will be employed to 
drive the screw, which is four-bladed, 21} feet in dia- 
meter and of 34 feet pitch. Steam, which is the 
moving force, will be supplied from six large boilers, 
capable of furnishing 5,000 horse-power to the 
engines, and it is reasonably expected that the Dictator 
will have a high speed. 

As it is to be furnished with a strong iron bow, its 
speed, strength and mass will render it a most efficient 


| steam ram. It is to be provided with one revolving 


turret for carrying two of the most formidable guns 
with which it can be furnished; and it will be as im- 
penetrable to shot of the most powerful guns as the 
solid rock of Gibraltar. The inside diameter of the 
turret will be 24 feet in the clear; a turret directly 
enclosing this will be formed of six thicknesses of inch 
plate, riveted together; and over and outside of this 
will be another turret, forming a sleeve, consisting of 
seven thicknesses of inch plates riveted together, and 
between these two circular shields, solid hoops or bars, 
five inches in thickness, will be ked and fastened 


pictures, which had been bought from the house at 
Soho as waste paper. One of these represented a large 
figure picture by West, and was on two sheets of 
paper, each about two feet by eighteen inches, intri- 
cately cut at the joining-place so that the line of union 
might fall at the edge of a shadow, and not be per- 
ceived when the two halves were put together to form 
the complete picture. 

Further research at Soho also led to the discovery 
of a couple of silvered-metal plates, each about the 
size of a sheet of note-paper, precisely resem- 
bling in appearance those used by Daguerre in the 
early days oh Photography. On each of these plates 
was a faint image of the house at Soho, so unmistake- 
ably taken from nature, and so evidently produced by 
the aid of light, that all experts of any authority at 
once pronounced them to be photographed pictures 
taken directly by means of a camera. Attaclied to 
these plates was a memorandum stating that they were 
sun-pictures representing the house prior to certain 
alterations made in 1791. Following out their search 
as to the means by which these pictures were pro- 
duced, the investigators learnt that there had once 
been found a camera in Boulton’s library, answering 
in description to the kind of instrument required for 
plates of this size. 

So far the evidence as to the metal plates, whici, 
if substantiated, will go far to prove that the disco- 
veries of Niepe and Daguerre were anticipated by 
Boulton. It may possibly prove more; for the resem- 
blance between these plates and the early productions 
of Daguerre is really marvellous if only accidental, 
and if no link be found to connect the two processes. 
But the further evidence already obtained as to the 
pictures on paper discovered at Soho presents quite a 
tangle of curious circumstances. 

From invoice and other office papers, all bearing 
date about the end of last century, it is evident that 
these pictures, however produced, were actually sold 
at Soho in large quantities, and at low prices. The 
demand for them was great, and considerable pains 
appear to have been taken to prevent the method of 
the production becoming generally known. So there 





Securely ; the whole forming one great revolving iron 
tower, eighteen inches in thickness, 27 ft. in diameter, 
and weighing about 200 tons. 

Every effort is being made to advance the work as 
rapidly as possible. 


WHO DISCOVERED PHOTOGRAPHY ? 


Ar the meeting of the London Photographic So- 
ciety, a large gathering of photographers assembled to 
ascertain what foundation there might be for rumours 
which have been for some time afloat, concerning the 
discovery of certain undoubted sun-pictures taken at 
the close of the last century, and the very existence of 
which, up to the present time, would afford sufficient 
evidence of their durability. 

The whole history of the curious circumstances 
connected with the discovery of these pictures was re- 
lated by Mr. Smith, Curator of the Museum of Patents 


| at South Kensington, to whom belongs the credit of 


rescuing from impending destruction the numerous 
specimens exhibited. 

Matthew Boulton resided at Soho until his death, in 
1809. His library and its contents appear to have re- 
mained undisturbed for half a century, when, in the 
course of clearing out, and whilst removing a vast col- 
lection of old documents, there were found a number 
of crumpled and folded sheets of paper with pictures 
on them of a most puzzling kind—so much so as to 
attract the attention of Mr. Smith, he not being either 
an artist or photographer, aud, moreover, being fully 
occupied at the time with far different business, 

On smoothing out these pictures, they were found 
to consist of copies, on large sheets of very coarse 
foolscap paper, of certain well-known designs by 
Angelina Kauffmann—the porous water-marked paper 
being thickly coated with some varnish-like substance, 
on the surface of which the picture had been produced. 
All the sheets found in the library, as well as others 
subsequently discovered, presented thesame characters 
—a glossy surface with minute yarnish-like cracks, 
the drawing of the figures most elaborately finished, 
the lights and shades so fully rendered as to give much 
the effect of a mezzotint, and an invariable reversal of 
the position of the figures, so that all the Nymplis and 
Cupids (Kauffmann’s pet subjects) appeared to be left- 
handed. 

These paper pictures were sent to London, and sub- 
mitted to the best autherities on the subjects of draw- 
ing and painting; and here the mystery about them 
began, for they were pronounced to have been produced 
by some process entirely different from anything pre- 
viously seen, and certainly not to have been done by 
hand, This led to immediate search being made for 
any more of the pictures that might exist, and also to 
inquiries, among the oldest inhabitants, for any one 
whe had lived at Soho in the time of Boulton, and 
could supply any information about them. 

In a broker's shop were found several more of the 


must exist a large number of them at the preseut time, 
scattered through various collections and portfolios. 
The glazy surface, the porous, rough, water-marked, 
foolscap paper, bearing Whatman’s impress and tle 
reversed figures, will distinguish them; for their ap- 
pearance on cursory examination very much resembles 
that of the common coloured mezzotints which our 
dsires so much affected. 

It appears that Sir William Beatty painted Boulton's 
portrait about 1794, the picture being subsequently 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. He was horrified 
on being shown a number of paper pictures similar to 
those recently discovered; and he got up a petition, 
signed by a number of artists, and presented either to 
or through the Lunar Society, entreating that the 
manufacture of these pictures might be stayed, as it 
would inev‘tably ruin the picture trade. 

A sort of foreman at Boulton’s, named Edginton, 
appears to have superintended the production of these 
pictures, if he did not aetually discover the process by 
which the transfer to paper was done. Several of his 
letters are extant referring to the subsequent colouring 
which some of the pictures underwent; none of them, 
however, afford any clue as to the original method of 
their production. But a little later, and after the 
alarm was taken by the artists, we find a talk of grant- 
ing Edginton a Government pension. This fell 
through because of a curious autograph letter of Mat- 
thew Boulton’s which has been fortunately found In 
this letter, officially addressed to the minister, he 
claims for himself the discovery of the process on ac- 
count of which Edginton’s annuity had been contem- 
plated; he intimates his knowledge that the grant was 
only intended to ensure the discontinuance of the pro- 
cess, suggests that he could arrange this ina much 
more certain way, and eoncludes his letter with a strong 
hint that he is open to be dealt with. Whatever en- 
sued as to the result of this letter, it seems very clear 
that the production of the pictures was thencefor- 
ward discontinued. 

Here the evidence comes to an end so far as regards 
these curious paper pictures, and the silver plates, 
which the highest authorities refer to about the year 
1791. In this same year, Thomas Wedgwood, son of 
the famous potter, was certainly at work on photo- 
graphy, as is shown by his bills and orders for appa- 
ratus and chemicals. At the meeting of the Photo- 
graphic Society there was exhibited, side by side with 
the above-mentioned metal plates, a photograph of a 
neatly-laid breakfast table, taken upon paper by Wedg- 
wood, and the information about it tended to the con- 
clusion that it also was done in the year 1791. , 

Thus far we have written the history of this curious 
discovery in accordance with the evidence laid before 
the Photographic Society; but still there are + y 
links wanting before it can be taken as proved tha 
the pictures found at Soho were produced by photo- 


graphy. 
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THE THREE ROSES. 
——_———_—_ 
CHAPTER XXXI. 
AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 
Vaulting ambition doth o’erleap itself. 
And falis on the other side. Shak 
Now, in despite of pride, 
‘Twere worse than bondage to become his bride; 
Oh that this dotage of his breast would cease, 
Or seek another and give mine release. 

Jessté had outwitted herself if ever an intriguante 
did; she had done too much and too well; she was 
cursed with too much success. Wishing to banish the 
daughter completely from her father’s heart and home, 
she had exiled Staunton, broken the heart of Janet, 
and so opened the bosom of her father for the recep- 
tion of his suffering child: that was failure the first. 
Then, having wished to supplant that banished child 
in the home, heart, and fortune of her father, she had 
played her part so well, that instead of adopting her 
as his daughter, the fat, rosy old man must needs fall 
desperately in love with her and woo her as his wife. 
Lastly, having essayed through the morbid conscience 
and guilty fears of Mr. Burleigh, to obtain a perfect 
command of him, and through him of his most powerful 
parishioners, she had overdone the thing so completely 
as to terrify the poor old man into dotage and imbe- 
cility—thereby rendering him unfit for her purpose. 

Now, could Jessie have kept herself the pure abstrac- 
tion of diabolical intellect that she had been before, she 
had yet possessed the power of working out of all 
these difficulties, and profiting by her past mistakes. 
But under the influence of a human love, however 
little it might deserve the name, the girl lost much of 
her power. And this was the progress of her weak- 
hess. From the first moment that she set her eyes on 
Captain Houghton, his martial figure, handsome face 
and gallant bearing, had strongly attracted her. For 
some time she resisted this fascination and resisted it 
sueeessfully; not beeause he was the betrothed of 
another, and it was wrong—but because being the be- 
trothed of another, it was useless and dangerous to her 
own peace and prospects. Therefore she wrested her 
thoughts from this ‘perilously charming officer and 
fixed them upon her plans of personal aggrandizement. 
So time passed ; but as it passed, she found out an 
estrangement between the betrothed pair, and with the 
hewly-revealed possibility her hopes arose, and with 
ker hopes her passion; and with her passion her 
scheming began. Jessie was a regular attendant at 
thurch. Captain Houghton from—notany very fervent 
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[JESSIE APPLETON PAYS A MIDNIGHT VISIT. | 
religious feeling—but from habit, was always punctual 


in his attendance on divine service. His pew was 
quite on the opposite side of the building to that of the 
Redclyffe family; but it was side by side with Roland 
Mildred’s pew, of which, since the marriage of Janet, 
the infirmity of the old lady, and his own illness, 
Jessie was the sole occupant. Now, as Captain 
Houghton would sit in that pew, he would some- 
times catch a pair of large, dark, tender eyes 
fixed in mournful sympathy upon him which 
would drop their long lashes upon a blushing cheek 
as soon as detected, and were veiled from his sight 
only to haunt his memory. Sometimes when the 
pew on the other side of the church happened to 

empty, Jessie would prefer to sit there; and some- 
how or other, he would find his position uncomfort- 
able, and a change to the corner of his pew an inevit- 
able necessity to rest himself. There was nothing in 
that either. It was very natural he should get tired 
of one position after awhile, and as to his turning 
around like a needle to the magnet of Jessie's dark 
eyes, that was preposterous. He had known her a 
year, and it was too absurd to think of falling in love 
with her now. True; however, he had never seen 
those haunting eyes till lately. The third Sunday, 
Jessie purposely absented herself from church to give 
him a chance of knowing: how he would feel to miss 
her. I think that sermon did Captain Houghton much 
good; the seed this time fell upon good ground and 
brought good fruit, as you shall presently see. The 
sermon by the eloquent preacher was upon Christian 
charity and brotherly love. Immediately after the 
sermon, he gets into his carriage and is driven toward 
home. But after being driven to within one mile of 
his own magnificent home—when he came to 4 cross- 
road leading to the Limes, he calls the coachman and 
tells him to turn to the left, with the benevolent inten- 
tion of visiting and cheering Roland Mildred. 

He drove up to the front door, alighted, and entered 
the hall. Sitting reading in the hall, was Jessie. A 
quick flash of mirth, triumph and joy, irradiated her 
face as she saw him, and then it quickly passed away. 
Rising, she met him with her own peculiar grace, and 
invited him into the parlour. He spent an hour with 
her there—he thonght it was only five minutes. Then 
she sent to see if Roland Mildred had awakened from 
his mid-day sleep. Andsoon he came hobbling in, 
and pressed his guest to stay to dinner; he staid, nay, 
he did more, he spent the whole afternoon and evening, 
and rode home by starlight, having first promised to 
come frequently—a promise that he performed faith- 
fully. Now, be it remembered that Roland had not 
Jessie’s lynx eyes, and swift apprehension; he knew 
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no more than the man in the moon of any estrange 
ment between his niece and her betrothed. If they did 
not hurry themselves in getting married, he thought 
it was because they were not quite ready, or rather, 
perhaps, he never gave the subject a thought.at all. 
At all events his impression of George Houghton was 
that of his being a married, or half-married man, and 
therefore safe; for, believe me, no other young man 
could have visited his house so frequently, without 
exciting his jealous suspicions. 

It was not until his visit to the Limes, and upon the 
day of the dinner-party, when, missing the captain 
from the company, he had been led to ask some ques- 
tions of his sister, relative to the reason why he was 
not present; why the marriage did not come off, 
and when it was expected to take place. By her re- 
plies—cautious as they were—he learned, to his con- 
sternation and great alarm, the estrangement between 
his niece and her betrothed; his suspicions once 
aroused, they fairly outstripped the truth ; and now he 
believed that Jessie, in the spirit. of coquetry, had 
wilfully and wantonly come’ between the affianced 
couple, and wiled away the affections of the lover from 
his mistress. Oh! what a generous rage he was in. 
Not for the world would he have breathed one word 
of his suspicions to his sister. No; he meant to 
avenge his own wrongs, and those of his niece, in 
silence, himself. He meant to punish the coquette— 
but—as he meant to marry her also, not one syllable 
would he breathe against her good name—not one word 
that would lower the high opinion he knew his sister 
held of her. Oh, no; Roland, with all his coarseness, 
was far too proud forthat. His prospective wife must 
be actually sans reproche, though she did not merit 
it. She had wronged him, and he would punish her for 
it; but his wrong and vengeance should be a secret 
between himself, his love,and God. He took a cheer- 
ful leave of his sister and niece, making them promise 
to visit him soon at his house; he bade an affectionate 
adieu to his mother and little daughter, telling them 
that as soon as ever Janet should bo able to leave her 
room he would come to fetch them home; he bade 
good-bye to Jessie, saying that the carriage would re- 
turn in the afternoon to convey her to the Limes ; and 
so he left Oak Lodge. Jessie had promised Mrs. 
Redclyffe to remain there that day until sunset ; and at 
sunset the carriage having returned, she also took 
leave of the family, and left for the Limes. 

It was bright starlight when the carriage rolled 
through the gates, and Jessie skipped out and up the 
old mildewed stone stairs, quite innocent of any sus- 
picion of the scene awaiting her. 

Old Sam met her, and bowing low, said: “ Miss 
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Jessie, master desired me to inform you as soon as you 
comed home, miss, how he'd request the favour of 
your company in his own apartment.” 

“Which?” asked Jessie, cheerfully ; “the library, 
his study, the parlour?” 

“ The library, if you please; Fl light you up.” 

“ Go on before, then,*said the lady, stepping lightly 
after the old man up thd stairs. 

It was a long, snug Yoom, carpeted, and with a 
great oak fire on the Hearth. 
with his back to the dhimney—standing in the very 
same attitude—the recollection of which used 1o amusé 

or Janet so much—when she entered the room. 

le stepped forward to met her, and taking her hand, 
drew her up before the fire. Standing with his baék 
to the fire, he set her ‘before him, placed his hands 
upon her slight shoulders, and looked down full.in her 
face. Jessie was not annihilated, nordid she lose her 
presence of mind—she’drooped her black lashes over 
her eyes, and compressing her lips and holding’ her 
breath, forced up as charming a blush of ‘bashfaluéss 
as ever beguiled a simpleton out of his senses. * 
; “Come, look. up at me, Jessie; 1 want to seé your 
ace.” if 


She raised her large dark eyes with an expression 


of tenderness to his face—to his eyes. He slightly 
trembled at.the witehery of that gaze. 

“ Well, sir! I’m looking at you!” 

“T know you are, you little witch. I feel it, you 
little galvanic-battery! .Drop your eyes this moment, 
and let go my hands; do you want’ to kill me out- 
right ?” 

“ You have my hands, sir.” 

“So I have!” 

“ You are my cousin, are you not, sir?” 

“ Yes, you Flibbertigibbit.” 

“Why do you call me such a name?” 


“ Why,when in @ fit of indignation, I send for vou to. | 
take you to task, tolecture*gou, you look into my eyes, 


am I disarmed ? you speak to me, and I am your slave ? 
Oh! I cannot scold you now—I forgivd you, Jessie? 
Love me! do love me, my beauty. “My sweet, wild 
bird, do not flutter away from my bosom; love me! 
take my whole fortune—take everything. I. have 
everything you want; only love me. Ok! are you 
ambitious? are you fond of distinction, of admiration? 
—as it is indeed but natural that a young, 
lively girl like you should be. Oh! if you are, 
I wil: satisfy your ambition, your girlish love of dis- 
tinction and admiration to the very utmost. I will 
pull down this old house, and rebuild it on a scale of 
magnificence that shall eclipse ‘ The Soldier’s Rest ’— 
the seat of Captain Houghton—(set fire to him). Oh, 
Jessie!" he does not love you asI do. You will find 
that out yet-—he who ean trifle with Maggy and Alice, 
and coquette with you—does not love you as I do, 
For what woman do I seek, but, you? 
looks flat to me but yours; every woman. seems 
common-place but you. Oh! do not treat my heart 
as if it were a piece of tough beef-steak. You cutit this 
way, and slash it that way, and. pound it tender, and 
and then lay it on the coals to broil, giving it a turn 
sometimes. Qh, Jessie! haye mercy! mercy!” said 
Roland, sinking exhausted into a great. arm-chair— 
his brow and rosy cheeks streaming with perspiration 
and tears, as he held out. both arms to his little evil 
sprite. “Come, oh come! give me a kiss; my heart 
is starving. I’m a fool—l know it well, while. I’m 
talking.” 

Jessie wasn't Titania; she, hadn’t taken the 
love potion, and was not enamoured. She didn't 
“oome.” On the contrary, she walked composedly to 
the other side of the room, pulled the bell-cord, and 
returning to the fire-place, drew a chair to the corner, 
set her feet upon the fender, propped her elbow on 
her knees, and leaning forward, dropped-her head upon 
her hands, in an attitude more weary than graceful. 


violently, and gazing at her with watery eyes. 

Before she could reply, a servant, entered the room 
in answer to the bell, 

“Ts tea nearly ready?” asked Jessie. 

“Yes, miss.” 

“ Tell Betty to send it here, and to make haste, for.I 
@m weary and nearly exhausted.” 

“ Yes, miss ;” and the man disappeared. 

“ Are you, my dear, are you so tired? Come here, 
let me Jay your little black head on my bosom, and I 
will rock you until you ure rested. Come, Jessie, my 
heart is bursting.” 

She slid cautiously round the room, reached: the 
back of the big chair, and dropping her hands upon 
his shoulders, so that he could not see her witching 
countenance, said: 

“My dearest, dearest friend—my benefactor, my 
more than father—believe me, I esteem and venerate 
you beyond all others on earth. I will be your 
daughter. I will live with you always, and serve you 
faithfully—but—but—” here she dropped her forehead 
upon the back of the chair; “do uot talk to me of 


Roland was standing | 


Every face , 


} love. It is not right. I am a great deal toe young for 
| you, and too silly. How would your sister like it ?” 
“ My sister!” growled the squire. 
“ How would your daughter and son-in-law ap- 
| prove it ?” 
|" “What has he to do with it? Come! I see how it 
is! you wish to put me in a rage! Son-in-law! Tam 
| astonished at you, Jessie! Never allude to that fellow 


| again!” Af 


“I beg your-pardon, sir. Believe me, it was inad- 
verteat. Iam extremely sorry!” 
“Son-in-lawd he 2?” ‘3 us 


{OK sir, forget it. I am very much grieved! ” 
“T'll forget it, if you will come round here and sit 
““My dear friend, my more than father ——” 

“ Zounds} don’t keep telling me that! ‘more than 
father!’ presently she'll say I’m her grandfather!” 

“My kindSmoble benefactor! listen to me, listen to 
me—I Will be adaughter to you ——” 

“ Who wants beithy daughter? Daughter, 
indeed! 5M. Wghter sand somebody else's wife? 
No; ‘you'dhal? be my wife and anybody else’s daughter 
you please,’ ‘Come; you have raised a cou i 
; in my heart. It is not’to be, f 
' tears. You should not have done it. “ 
should be careful"how they creep into a 









| mine; it is very apt to close upon ‘them—to become 


their prison. You must be my wife, Jessie. I will 
positively takeno denial—none. Come here, Jessie, 
jand sit by me. Come!" ~ : 

“Roland Mildred, I will come and sit by you; but 
you must remember that yoware a gentleman.” 

“Come here, Jessie, come and ity a. I will try 
to keep.my senses, if I can.” 

She came round, and drawing’ the chair to his 
| side, sat down, 

“Tmoust talk to you right seriously, Jessie. You've 
be ed me, girl. You have been with me two 
years. “During that time you bave been, to all intents 
and purposes, 
During all that'time I haveshown you all the respect 
due from a host to his lady guest; have I not?” |. 

“Oh, you have—you have!” said Jessie, clasping her 
hands with a touching air of gratitude. 5 

He suddenly caught the girl to his bosom, nearly 
crushing all her little bones in his bear-like hug, and 
half-suffocating her witlr kisses. 

“I'll kill you!” exclaimed the enraged and half- 
suffocated girl. 

“Kill away, kill away, my sprite. Oh, it is so good 
to be seratched by you. It must. be heaven of heavens 
to be killed by you.” 





and dropping her head on his shoulder, sobbed vio- 
lently. He ceased to worry her; and, stooping over 
her, parted the dishevelled hair from her, brow and 
| said, soothingly : 

“ Jessie, my little girl, hush—don’t weep. I love 
you, Jessie ; my love is honourable, if ever man’s love 
was. It seeks to do you noill, nor wrong; it seeks to 

| enshrine you in honour and safety. I must marry you. 
| Make up your mind to it, my little girl, for there is 
positively no alternative. I must marry you, my little 
girl; but that will be the very first and last arbitrary 
act I ever did or eyer will show you. Oh, Jessie, I 
| will be so geod to you if you will ouly be my dear little 
| wife. Child, I will love and cherish you more tenderly 
than man ever did woman before.. Such a good hus- 
band asI will be to, you, Jessie. Your every wish 
shall be a law to me and mine,” ; 

All this time she was lying in his arms, her head 
upon his shoulder, sobbing as if her heart would break, 
while he continued, speaking softly : 

“ Child; I know my rival.. It is Houghton. Will 
he love you as I shall 





mistress of my house and servants. | 
| lastnight I believe to lidve been true; but then it re- 
Mated to the 


| like. I tell you this to tranquillize you: that is m 
only excuse. Pray do not mention it to any of the 
family, unless they first name it to you.” i 

“ Dis ! Well. Now, Jessie, say. 
my dear little wife, won’t you? Don't torture me 
again. Come, speak; you will, won’t you ? ” 

“My dear protector, please give me two days to 
think of it, will you?” ‘ 

“Well, well: if I must I must, without any sort of 
doubt. Here they are with the tea.” 

At that moment the tea came up. As soon as it was 
over, Jessie excused herself and retired, while Rolang 
communed with himself to the following effect : 

“ What Jessie says may be all very true, and in the 
main I believe it is; but then, again, I do not like the 
fellow coming here so often; :and if. Alice has really 
discarded him—whateyer could possess the girl to do 
it!—why, the next thing, he'll be for consoling himsel; 
with some other; eAnd what woman s0 likely 
as Jessie? I am. uader no obligation to receive the 
| man here. _L'iL.fofbid:the fellow the house ; and if he 
wants to know r ¥ peason, ‘TH tell him.” And the 

ed him §'ag rude as his word. 
i a front window the next morn- 


ing when Captg ; Highton rode up. He bowed low 


in- answer to, her nod axe hile of welcome. When 
he sighted, the left the ss came to the head of 
the irs, fromiavhencé sheheard his brisk knock, saw 
a I ‘te “the sdoor, heard his deep-toned voice 
inquire, “Is Rolatid\Mildred at home?” and the false 
answer, ‘No, sit”. ““LetMiss Appleton know, then, 
that I am here,” said: the captain, preparing to enter, 
But the man held theidoor in his hand aid replied, in 
the face of the trath, “She is:not at home, sir. She 
left here this morning, with my. master, to.go to Oak 
‘Lodge.”  Jessie’s face kinled with indignation ; and 
she made a bound, with the intention of running down- 
Stairs to refute jthe falsehood, When she felt her waist 
a and the hard voice of Roland 
Mildred sa, ' 

. No,you 





You'll be 














on't, my “darling. What you told me 


st, and perhaps the present, but gave no 
earnest for the future, ‘ Fore-wit is better than after- 
wit,’‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,’ 
and ‘It’s foolish to lock the stable-door after the steed 
is stolen.’ I practice ‘fore-wit;’ I keep my ‘bird in 
the hand;’ and I secure my stable-door be/ore ‘ the 
steed is stolen :’ so be quiet, my little girl.” 

The gil’s brow grew black as night as she turned 





She suddenly ceased to struggle, burst into tears, , 





away from him to conceal her rage, and sought her 
chamber. Roland staid at home all day. That night, 
after the family had retired to rest, Jessie stealthily 
left her chamber (securing the door on the outside), 
passed silently down the stairs, out of an end door, 
entered the stable, obtained a horse, and rode swiitly 
from the house. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 
THE 
A palace beautiful to see; 
Marble porched, and cedar chambered, 
Hung with damask drapery: 
Bossed with ornaments of silver, 
Interlaid with gems and gold, 
Filled with carvings from cathedrals 
Reseued in the days of old; 
Lloquent with books and pictures, 
All that luxury can afford ; 
Warm with statues which Pygmalion 
Might have fashioned and adored. 
In the forest glades and vistas 
Lovely are the light and gloom ; 
Fountains sparkle in the gardens, 
And exotics breathe perfume. Mackay. 


Ler me pick up some of the dropped stitches in 


MEETING BY NIGHT. 


I am faithful; he is a young, | this complex network. Captain Houghton, imme- 


| gay, handsome officer; he’ll never be true to you. | diately after his last interview with Alice, had hurried 
“Now then, what the mischief is that for?” asked | You'll have half-a-dozen unworthy rivals. No, he'll} home. The next morning he had written hasty notes 
Roland, dropping his arms, sighing, or rather blowing never love you as I do—never ; and it is more neces- | of adieu to Mrs. and Miss Redclyffe, and svt out upon 


| sary for a woman’s happiness that she be loved than 

| that she loves. Come, Jessie, forgive my roughness. 
I loved you so dearly, help me! it was an icre- 
sistible temptation—to have you sitting there with 

your hands folded, and your face sparkling between 
your black ringlets turned. upto mine. Forgive me; 

| with all my rudeness and all your beauty nothing 

| would have tempted me to treat.any woman so whom 
I did not intend to marry in spite of all.” 

“Oh, my dear benefactor, forgive me,” said the 
| wily girl, “for, 1have, been violent too; but you 
| don't know how.dear a—never, mind, You—you 
will kindly give.me.a-few days to think. Hough- 
, ton your rival! My dear benefactor, how easily the 
' mysteries. are unraveled when one has the key to 
them. Thiuk now ef Houghton seeking me to induce 
me to use my influence with Alice in his behalf; for 
she has discarded him, while he. is still passionately 
attached to her.” 

“ Dis ! What, hin?” 





“Yes; but this is almost a breach of confidence, | 


which neither the captain nor the Redclyffes might | gorgeous furniture and splendid decorations, 





; along journey. Only very recently he was supposed 


to have ‘returned, He was now at, “The Soldier's 
Rest,” the modest name he had given to his maguili- 
cent winter residence. Since his return he had not 
once approaclied Oak Lodge. This, as we have seen, 
had filled the heart of Mrs. Redclyffe with uneasiness, 
and roused it to.anxiety when he declined her invita- 
tion. Well it. might be so in a place where domest.c 
and social propriety of conduet is so strictly enforced 
and observed, and where a departure from estallished 
rules and manners is visited with the same severity 45 
a dereliction from morals. . It, was well kuowa that 
the heiress of Oak Lodge was, affianced to Captun 
Houghton; that she had b2en withdrawn from school 
to fulfil this engagement ; that he had made splendid 
preparations for the reception of his bride; and gossip 
about the costly furniture imported from London and 
Paris was circulated with, the usual exaggeration, 
until curiosity was on the qui vice for the day when 
the imposing nuptials should be celebrated, and the 
magnilicent mansion, with its superb eperinantt 
shu 
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be thr 
followed month, and the second year had succeeded 


own open to public reception and inspection. | head till all her bright ringlets fell over her witching 
But days and weeks had slipped away; month had | face. 


“ My dearest girl, explain yourself, do. Come, I am 


the first, and no silver-edged and silver-sealed cards | your friend—confide in me,” said he, kindly taking 


of invitation summoned the neighbouring gentry to 
Oak Lodge; and the perfect re of ‘* The Soldier’s 
Rest” was unbroken—and what had befallen the 
wedding? The curious passer-by, peering through 
the semicircle of lofty poplar-trees that surrounded 
the front of the lawn, saw only through their foliage 
; distant, broad expanse of glittering white marble, 
with row above row of highly polished dark mahogany 
shutters, closely shut—the front view of the mansion 
white, cold, impenetrable as the brow of its lady elect. 

Could you haveseen below that cold, severe surface, 
on would have shrunk away in horror, scorched and 
jlinded by the fire burning more intensely, for its very 
suppression—so in the mansion, could you have passed 
those marble walls and through those polished oak gal- 
leries, you might have come to aroom where the light of 
day was excluded, where, among the deep shadows, sat 
or moved a tall form, gloomy and glowering, upon 
whose countenance the lurid glare of a red, coal fire cast 
up aweird light; and you might have fancied that this 
yhite glistening marble palace was the snow-covered 
surface of a volcano, and this murky room, with its 
deep shadows and lurid red light, was the centre, the 


forge of the buruing lava, and this dark giant moving | 


among them the prince of the earthquake and fiery 
eruption. 

And there might have been more truth than fancy 
in the conceit; for in that house, in that room, in that 
form, in that heart, lurked, burned the spark of a pas- 
sion, should it blaze out, fatal as ever fiery flood that, 
bursting from the bosom of a yoleane, buried a city in 
bot lava—deeply wounded self-esteem—jealousy that 
had outlived the Jove that first gave it birth, 

Now, as he. walked about the floor—the fire casting 
his long, black shadow up to the ceiling—he seemed 
restless, anxious with the expectation of somebody, or 
something ; he would go to the window, look out into 
the night, return and trim the fire, walk twice or 
thrice across the floor, open the door and peer out into 
the darkness. At last the light, swift fall of a palfrey’s 
hoofs fell on his ear, and then starting, he seized a 
paper match, applied it to the fire, then to the wicks 
of achandelier hanging from the ceiling, and lo! the 
seene was changed as by enchantment. It was no 
longer a black figure, moving fearfully amid darkness, 
made visible by gleams of lurid red flame. The rays 
of the chandelier poured down in a thousand rainbow- 
coloured streams of dazzling light, upon the form of 
avery handsome martial-looking man in the prime of 
life, arrayed in a splendid undress uniform, and stand- 
ing amid a scene of luxury a sultan might have envied. 
Of all the gorgeous apartments in that magnificent 
mansion, none could compare with this small room for 
the very perfection of its adornments. ‘The chandelier 
had just blazed around, when the door opened, and 
Jessie stood in the midst of the scene; her small, slight 
figure attired in a closely-fitting crimson satin, her jet 
black hair pendant in a mass of glittering spirals down 
her beautifully rounded shoulders, her thin, fierce face 
sparkling with excitement. Captain Houghton made 
an impulsive start, as though he would have caught 
her tohis bosom, but with a quick, fierce gesture, she 
repelled him, Casting her riding-hat with all its 
plumes down upon the carpet, she threw herself into 
‘luxurious chair, and lay there, her crimson drapery 
warmly glowing in the light of the chandelier, her 
form and face, palpitating, quivering, sparkling, 
blazing not unlike a small mass of fire, or a grenade 
half exploded, that still continues to jet and sparkle, 
Captain Houghton checked the first impulse;of aston- 
ishment, composed . himself,; and approached her 
soothingly : 

“Why, Jessie. What is the matter?” he said, 
cautiously approaching his, hand to her head. 

She struck off his hand sharply, He folded his arms 
‘cross his chest, and stood quietly and silently before 
let, watching ber still glowing, sparkling, scintil- 

ting with agitation. 

At last, inspired. by @ bright idea, he turned to a 
mall but elegant table, upon which stood several cut- 
glass decanters and wine-glasses, and pouring out some 
wine, brought it to her. She pushed it away, saying : 

“No. Water!” 

Obediently he brought a glass of water. This 
= her somewhat. Returning the glass to him, she 


“Did you have my note?” 
‘Yes, my delightful little torpedo, I received your 
note; and have prepared my poor, lonely apartments 
«6 I best could, for this bright presence.” 
Am I never to be free from this sort of address? ” 
, What mean you? ” 
Captain, I have been indiscreet in coming to your 
ousé; yet if you knew the motive that has driven 
né to throw myself thus upon your magnanimity for 
Protection, you would excuse, you would pity, succour 
defeuceless orphan girl!” wept Jessie, bowing her 


her hand, and looking in her countenance. 

She turned her face away—stooped till her ringlets 
fell and veiled it, and then said, in a half-stifled voice : 

“t How shall I tell you? how shall I tell you with 
this garish light glaring around—with your eye upon 
me; how, shall I tell you, you of all men?” 

“Nay now, I entreat you speak, Jessie. Come, 
speak low ; I will listen.” 

“Ab, Houghton, can you not imagine the only 
thing that would drive me from the Limes to seek 
advice. and assistance of you? What, no answer! 
Shall I have to tell you then,” she continued, in a 
smothered voice, burying her face in the cushions, 
“that the Limes is no longer a fit and proper home 
forme. There, it is out.” 

“ Jessie, you surprise me beyond measure.” ., 

“Ts not my position a cruel one? Oh, is it not? ” 

“My dear young lady, could you not have sought 
shelter with Mrs. Redclyffe.” ' 

“ Ab, sir, do you not see the reason why I could 
not; the brother and sister, father and daughter, uncle 
and niece, so long estranged—so recently reunited ; 





would you have had me, for any selfish motive of my 
own, however excusable, expose that wrong which 
would have made more mischief between them ? ” 

This was said with an air of sincerity that would 
have deceived an angel. 

“True, most true, my spirited girl.” 

“ Therefore, sir, 1 come to you, as the only friend I 
| knew. I come to ask you to procure, among your 
| numerous acquaintances, a place as governess in some 

gentleman's family for me—and to do it quickly ; and 
to consider with me how I shall get off—what excuse 
I shall make, so as not to expose Roland Mildred to 
his sister’s indignation, Can you assist me in my 
design ? ” 

“Undoubtedly. But, Jessie, I love you—love you! 
Let my love shield you from this servitude you would 
rente—ah, hear me, Jessie! ” 

“ Captain Houghton, it is late; I must return home,” 
said Jessie, rising and picking up her hat. 

But he caught her hand, and gently forcing her 
back into the chair, said: 

“ Not yet, and not alone; I must ride with you when 
you go. And now you must listen to me, I love 
you, Jessie.” 

“ Sir, I must depart.” 

“My bird, you must not yet. Jessie, I love you, 
and you love me! Tell me that my affection is not 
altogether indifferent to you.” 

“Sir! sir! those are words you should not speak, I 
should not hear!” 

“ You love me, Jessie? ” 

“Let me depart, sir!” 

** You;do love me ; every word and gesture proves 
it! Now, tell me why these words are wrong ? ” 

“Oh, sir, for many reasons. Alice-——” 

“ Alice! Well, you said there were many reasons; 
what others? ” 

“Sir, if Alice were out of the question, you area 
wealthy man, and I a poor girl.” 

“Why, so much the better! any more reasons ? 
Come, now, I challenge you to set up another reason 
for me to overthrow. Ah, you cannot do it!” 

“Yes, sir, I can,” said Jessie, turning suddenly, 
with one of her dazzling, blinding smiles. .“‘ Yes, sir, 
I can—a rule my mother taught me before I ever left 
her.” 

“Good! Your mother’s rule—what is it?” 

“ Ah! I will not tell you!” 

“] insist upon hearing it. Come, your last reason 
for not responding to my love; your. mother’s rule.” 

“ Never to talk of love till my lover talked of mar- 
riage!” said Jessie, with an arch, bright, bewildering 
smile. 

The captain grew serious all.of a sudden. “ Hum. 
I think I do not misunderstand you, Jessie, Tell me, 
this old sinner—this ——. I beg your pardon. He 
was very rude, was he?” 

The blood rushed to her brow. 

“Rude! he pursues me with a loathsome suit—to 
become his wife! He follows me from room to room; 
my own chamber is scarcely sacred in his eyes; he 
denies himself and me to my visitors ; he stays at home 
all day to prevent my visiting or receiving company. 
If I ask to go out, he tells me that one horse is lame, 
another has cast a shoe, and the blacksmith is sick, 
and so on. I cannot be alone with him a moment 
that he does not press his suit. But as for being rude 
to me—that is the extent of his rudeness. He has not 
your fine sense of honour. I fear him. I must leave 
his house. And that reminds me, sir, to tell you that 
I must now bid you good-night.” 

“A moment, Jessie. I wish to understand you. 
Why did you not take daytime for this visit ? ” 

“ Because I was so closely watched. I am no more 








than a prisoner at large at the Limes.” 








“ Jessie, listen to me, and reply to me as you list. 
I will dare to be candid for once. Youare an exceed- 
ingly fascinating girl. You impress me with a keen 
joy almost painful in its excess.” 

“'That’s exceedingly candid! Lovers have been 
similarly candid with ladies since Adam courted Eve!” 
laughed Jessie. 

“Patience! you will have no cause to complain of 
my candour; listen then. You know that there is a 
betrothal between myself and Alice, that is not yet 
broken off. I have hada very strong attachment to 
her. I esteem her-more highly than any lady I 
know. I should be prouder of her as a wife than 
anybody I know—am I candid, Jessie?” 

“Well, I have a vague notion that you are,” laughed 
Jessie. 

“Good. Now I have a vague notion that unless I 
find Alice’s affections have strayed—(here Jessie’s eyes 
scintillated) that betrothment may be consummated in 
marriage. But I love you so much!—what am I to 
do? If this betrothment is broken off—and it will be, 
if, as I said before, Alice’s fancy has strayed,—(here 
again her eyes blazed) then, in that case, Jessie, 1 am 
a free man, with a free hand to offer you: and in that 
case, also, I had rather have given ten thousand 
pounds than that Roland should ever have been rude 
to you, or that you had entered my house to-night! 
My wife should be as far above suspicion as the stars 
above the earth. Do not turn away and weep, my 
poor girl! You are unfortuuate, have been indis- 
creet, that isall. You are so brave and pure, Jessie, 
that you do not see lurking danger, lurking | sin: 
Come cheer up, and tell me if you know—and prove 
it if you can—that Alice has been unfaithful to her 
contract. Say, Jessie, can you satisfy me of this?” 

“ And do. you think, then, that I am so base as to 
betray my friend? Let me depart, captain, for it is 
clear that the longer I stay here, the worse you 
think of me.” 

“No, I do not; the longer you stay here the better 
I think of you, my’ generous but wild, imprudent 
girl! Come then, Jessie, I will attend you home, and 
see you again soon.” 

* Alas! where? For be you sure’I shall not ven- 
ture here again.” 

“ Nor would I have you, Jessie. 
the Limes.” 

“Ah! no! no! not there. You would be denied 
admittance, and I should be persecuted afresh !” 

“Then we will settle where to meet as we go 
along.” 

“ They left the luxurious room. He placed her in 
her saddle, and leaving her there, went and got his 
own horse, in preference to calling a servant under 
the circumstances, and throwing himself into his 
saddle, he swiftly followed and rejoined Jessie. A 
half-hour’s brisk ride brought them to the Limes, At 
the gate, the captain said : 

“ Now, Jessie, I must see you once more soon. My 
dear girl, let me come here; that is the straightfor- 
ward and proper course.” 

“No, no, not here! not yet! 
ehurch on Sunday afternoon. 
night!” 

“ A kiss, Jessie, one kiss! ” 

* No, no; I save such marks. of affection for my 
husband, whoever he shall be,” laughed Jessie, flitting 
through the gate, and casting back.a smile.and glance 
so full of giamour, that Houghton would have liked to 
leap the fence after her. 

Then softly entering the house, she passed up the 
stairs, 


I will visit. you at 


I shall be at 
Good-. 


Stop! 
Good-night ! 


(To be continued.) 





Municu Love or Beer.—Listen to the conversa- 
tion of Bayarians—it turns on beer. See. to what the 
thoughts of the exile recur—to the beer of his country. 
Sit down in a coffee-house or eating-house, and the 
waiter brings you beer unordered, and when you have 
emptied your glass, replenishes it without a summons. 
Tell a dector the climate of Munich does not agree 
with you, and he will ask you if you drink enough 
beer. Arrive at a place before the steamer or train is 
due,.and you are told you have so long to drink beer, 
Go to balls, and you find that it replaces champagne 
with the rich and dancing with the poor. I once 
went to aservant’s ball and stayed there some time; 
but when I came away dancing had not begun, and 
all the society was sitting as still as ever drinking 
beer.—“' Social Life in Munich,” by Edward. Wilber- 


Sorce. 


Lorp OARISLE AND Lorp Lerrrm.—lIn reply to 
the numerously-signed address from the peers and 
landowners of the county of Galway, expressing in- 
dignation at the paltry act of revenge on the part of 
Lord Leitrim, in closing the hotel at Mamm against 
the viceregal party, Lord Carlisle says: “Any want of 
hospitality was certainly the last contingency to 
which I could expect to be exposed upon the soil of 
Ireland. Nor could I doubt the high spirit of loyalty 
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which pervades the genial and generous county of 
Galway; I have only to regret that I thought myself 
bound, in my representative capacity, to notice the 
occurrence to which you refer more seriously than 
might otherwise have been necessary. I feel glad to 
have this opportunity of stating that some accounts 
I have seen of the events in question, scarcely do 
justice to the persons who were assembled at the 

otel.. I could discern, on their part, no demonstra- 
tion of any feeling but of respect and, I will add, of 
tegret.” 

—_—_———— 


SELF-MADE; 


OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &¢., de. 





CHAPTER LXVIL 
AT WOODSIDE. 

Who can describe the sweets of country life 

But those blest men that do enjoy and taste them? 

Plain husbandmen, though far below our pitch 

Of fortune placed, enjoy a wealth above us: 

They breathe a fresh and uncorrupted air, 

And in sweet homes, enjoy untroubled sleep. 

Their state is fearless and secure, enriched 

With several blessings such as greatest kings 

Might in true justice envy, and themselves 

Would count too happy if they truly knew = 
fay. 

IsHMAEL was settled in his new apartments. Upon 
the whole, his quarters were very comfortable; and 
his affairs went on “ swimmingly.” 

Of course there were hours when he sadly missed 
the companionship of the congenial family circle with 
whom he had been so long connected; but Ishmael 
was not ene to murmur over the ordinary troubles of 
life. He rather made the best of his position, and 
steadily looked on the bright side. 

Besides, he maintained ‘a regular correspondence 
with his friends. That correspondence was the only 
recreation and solace he allowed himself. 

Almost every day he wrote to Beatrice, and he re- 
ceived answers to every one of his letters—answers 
full of affection, encouragement, and cheerfulness. 

And at least once a week he got letters from Judge 
Merlin, Mr. Middleton, and Mr. Brudnell, all of whom 
continued to urge him to pay them visits as soon as 
his business‘-would permit. Only one more letter he 
got from Reuben Gray ; for letter-writing was to poor 
Reuben a most difficult and dreaded task; and this 
one was merely to say that they should expect 
Ishmael down soon. 

From Judge Merlin’s letters it appeared that Lord 
and Lady Vincent had extended their tour; but that 
they expected to visit the judge at Tanglewood some 
time during the autumn; after which they intended 
to sail for the continent. 

Ishmael continued to push his business for six or 
seven weeks, so that it was near the first of Septem- 
ber before he found leisure to take a holiday and pay 
his-promised visits. 

Two weeks was the utmost length of time he could 
allow himself. And there were four places that seemed 
to have equal claims upon his society. Where should 
he go first? Truly Ishmael was embarrassed with the 
riches of his friendships. 

At Woodside were Hannah and Reuben, who had 
cared for him in his orphaned infancy, and who really 
seemed to have the first right to him. 

And at Tanglewood Judge Merlin was alone, 
moping for the want of his lost daughter and needing 
the consolation of a visit from Ishmael. 

At the Beacon was his betrothed bride, who was 
also anxious to see him. 

And finally, at Brudnell Hall, was Herman Brud- 
nell; and Herman Brudnell was—his father! 

After a little reflection, [shmael’s right-mindedness 
decided in favour of Woodside. Hanuah had stood in 
his mother’s place towards him, and to Hannali he 
would go first. 

Accordingly, he started on Friday morning, and on 
Saturday afternoon was set ashore at Shelton, whence 
a pleasant walk of three miles, through the forest that 
bordered the river, brought him to Woodside. 

Clean and cheerful was the cottage, gleaming 
whitely forth here and there from its shadowy green 
foliage and clustering red roses. The cottage and the 
fence had been repainted, and the gravel walk that 
led from the wicket-gate to the front door had been 
trimmed and rolled. And very dainty looked the 
white, fringed curtains and the green paper blinds at 
the front windows. 

Evidently everything had been brightened up and 
put into holiday attire to welcome Ishmael. 

While his hand was on the latch of the gate, he 
was perceived from within, and the front door flew 
open, and all the family rushed out to receive him— 
Reuben, and Hannah, and the two children, and Sally, 
and the dog—the latter as noisy and as sincere in his 





welcome as any of the human friends, barking round 


| acS round and round the group, to express his sym- 


pathy and joy and congratulations. 

“] telled Hannah how you'd come to us fust, I did! 
Didn’t I, Hannah, my dear? ” said Reuben, triumph- 
antly, as he shook both Ishmael’s hands at once, with 
an energy worthy of a blacksmith. 

“Well, I knew he would, too! It didn’t need a 
prophet, nor one to rise from the dead, to tell us that 
Ishmael would’ be true’ to his old friends,” said 
Hannah, pushing Reuben away and embracing Ish- 
mael, with ; 

“ How do you do, my boy? You look better than I 
expected to see you after your hard year’s work.” 

“Oh, I am all right, thank you, Aunt Hannah. 
Coming to see you has set me up!” laughed Ishmael, 
cordially returning her embrace. 

“ You, Sally! what are you doing there? grinning 
like a monkey! Go directly, and set the table. And 
tell that Jim to make himself useful as well as orna- 
mental, and open them oysters that were brought 
home to-day. Why don’t you go? what are you 
waiting for?” 

“Please 'm, I haven’t shook hands yet,” said Sally. 

Ishmael stepped forward, aud held out his hand, 
saying, as he kindly shook the girl’s fat hand: 

“How do you do, Sally? You grow better-looking 
every day! And I have got a pretty coral breast- 
pin in my trunk for you, to make up for that one you 
lost.” 

“Oh, Ishmael, you needn’t have taken no trouble, 
not on my account, sir, I am sure; I’m a thousand times 
obleeged to you,” said Sally, curtseying and smiling all 
over her face. 

“Well, well,” said Hannah, impatiently, “ now be 
off with you, directly, and show your thankfulness by 
getting supper for Ishmael as quick as ever you can.” 

“ Where did you say your trunk was, Ishmael?” 
inquired Grey, as they walked into the house. 

“ He never said it was anywhere; he only said he 
had acoral breast-pin in it for Sally,” putin the literal 
Hannah. 

“ My trunk is at the hotel, in Shelton, Uncle Reu- 
ben. I could not find a conveyance to bring it ever, 
and I was too anxious to see you all tu spend time 
looking for one. So I left it with the landlord, with 
orders to forward it on Monday.” 

“Oh! And what are you to doin the meantime? 
And Sally’ll go crazy for a sight of her breast-pin ! 
So, I'll just go out and make Sam put the horse to the 
light cart, and go right arter it; he'll jest have time to 
go and get it, and come back, afore it’s dark,” said 
Reuben ; and, without waiting to hear any of Ishmael’s 
remonstrances, he went out immediately, to give his 
orders to Sam. 

Hannah followed Ishmael up to his own old room in 
the garret, to see that he had all that was requisite for 
his comfort. 

By the time she had laid her best damask table- 
cloth, and set out her best japan waiter and china tea- 
set, and put her nicest preserves in cut-glass saucers, 
and set the plum-cake in the middle of the table, Ish- 
mael, looking fresh from his renewed toilet, came down 
into the parlour. 

She immediately drew forward the easiest arm-chair 
for his accommodation. 

He sat dewn in it, and called the two children and 
the dog, who all gathered round him for their share 
of his caresses. 

And at the same moment Reuben, having despatched 
Sam on his errand, came in and sat down, and with 
his big hands on his knees, and his head bent forward, 
contemplated the group around Ishmael, with immense 
satisfaction. 

Hannah was going in and out between the parlour 
and the pantry, bringing cream, butter, and so forth. 

Ishmael lifted John upon his knees, and while 
smoothing back the flaxen curls from the child’s well- 
shaped forehead, said : 

“ This little fellow has got a great deal in this head 
of his! What do you intend to make of him, Uncle 
Reuben ?” 

“Law, Ishmael! how can I tell?” grinned Reu- 


n. 

“You should give him an education and fit him 
for one of the learned professions; or, no; J will do 
that, if Heaven spares us both! ” said Ishmael, bene- 
volently, then smiling down upon the child, he said: 

“What would you like to be when you grow up, 
Johnny?” 

“T don’t know,” answered inexperience, 

“ Would you like to be a lawyer?” 

“ No.” 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause I wouldn't.” 

“ Satisfactory! Would you like to be a doctor? ” 

“No.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Cause I wouldn't.” 

“°As before. Would you like to bea parson ?” 

“ No.” ‘ 





“Why?” 

“*Oause I wouldn't.” 

“Sharp little moa isn’t he, Ishmael? Got his 
answer always ready!” said the partial father, r 
bing his knees in delight, va 

Ishmael smiled at Reuben Grey, and then turned to 
the child and said: 

“What would you like to be, Johnny ? ” 

“Well, I'd like to be a cart-driver, like Sam, and 
drive the team!” 

“ Aspiring young gentleman,” said Ishmael smiling. 

“There now,” said Hannah, who had heard the 
latter part of this conversation, “that’s what I tell 
Reuben. He needn’t think he is a-going to make 
ladies and gentlemen out of our children. They are 
just good, honest workman’s children, and they will 
always be so; for * what’s bred in the bone will never 
come out ef the flesh;’ and ‘trot mammy, trot daddy, 
the colt will never pace.’ Cart-driver!” mocked 
Hannah, in intense disgust. 

“Nonsense, Aunt Hannah! Why, don’t you know 
that when I was Johnny’s. age my highest ambition 
was to become a Professor of Odd Jobs, like the re- 
nowned Jim Morris, who was certainly the greatest 
man of my acquaintance! ” 

While they were chatting away in this manner, 
Sally brought in the coffee and tea, which was soun 
followed by dishes of fried ham and boiled chicken, 
rolls and biscuits. 

Hannah took her place at the head of the table, and 
called her family around her. 

When supper was over and the service cleared away, 
Ishmael, Reuben, Hannah, and the children, who had 
been allowed to sit up a little longer in honour of 
Ishmael's visit, gathered together on the front porch 
to enjoy the delicious coolness of the clear, star-lit, 
summer evening. 

While they were still sitting there, chatting over 
the old times and the’ new days, the sound of wheels 
was heard approaching and Sam drove up in the cart 
in which was Ishmael’s trunk and a large box. 

Jim was called in from the kitchen where he had 
been engaged in making iove to Sally, to assist in 
lifting the luggage in. 

The trunk and the box were deposited in the middle 
of the parlour floor to be opened; because forsooth, 
all that simple family wished te be present and look on 
at the opening. 

Ishmael’s personal effects were in the trunk: but 
what was in the box ? that was the riddle and they 
could not solve it. Both the children pressed forward 
to see. Even the dog stood with his ears pricked, his 
nose straight and his eyes fixed on the interesting 
box, as though he expected a fox to break cover from 
it as soon as it was opened. 

Ishmael had mercy on their curiosity, and ended 
their suspense by ripping off the cover. 

And lo! a handsome rocking-horse which he took 
out and set up before the delighted eyes of Johnny. 

He lifted the tiny man into the saddle, fixed his feet 
in the stirrups, gave him the bridle and showed him 
how to manage his steed. 

“There, Johnny,” said Ishmael, ““I cannot realize 
your aspirations in respect to the driver's seat on the 
cart, but I think this wild do for the present.” 

“ Ah, yes!” cried the ecstatic John, “ put Molly up 
behind ! 1g Molly up behind, and let her sit and hold 
on tome! My horse can carry double.” 

“Never mind. I’ve got something for Molly that 
she will like better than that,” said Ishmael, smiling 
kindly on the little girl, who stood with her finger in 
her mouth looking as if she thought herself rather 
neglected. 

And he unlocked his trunk, and took from the top of 
it a large, finely painted, substantially dressed, wooden 
doll, that looked as if it could bear a great deal of 
knocking about without injury. 

Molly made an impulsive spring towards this trea- 
sure, and was immediately rendered happy by its 


possession. 

Then Sally was elevated to the seventh heaven by 
the gift of the coral breast-pin. 

Hannah received a handsome brown silk-dress and 
Reuben a new writing-desk. 

And Ishmael, having distributed his presents, 
ordered his trunk to be carried up-stairs and the box 
into the outhouse. 

When the children were tired of their play, Hannah 
took them off to hear them say their prayers aud put 
them to bed. 

And then Ishmael and Reuben were left alone. 

And the opportunity that Ishmael wanted had 
come. 

He could have spoken of his parents to either 
Hannah or Reuben separately ; but he felt that he 
could not enter upon the subject in the presence of 
both together. 

Now, he drew his chair to the side of Grey, and 
said : 

“ Uncle Reuben, I have something serious to say to 
you.” 
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“Eh! Ishmael! what have I been a doing of? I 
dessay something wrong in the bringing up of the 
young uns!” said Reuben, in dismay, expecting to be 


court-martialed upon some grave charge. 


«It is of my parents that I wish to speak, Uncle 


Reuben.” 4 
“Oh!” said the latter, with an air of relief. 


“You knew my mother, Uncle Reuben! but did you 
“ All I knowed 


know who my father was?” 
“No!” said Reuben, thoughtfully. 
was as he married of your mother in a private manner, 


and from sarcumstancés never owned up to it; but 
left her name and yourn to suffer for it—the cowardly 


You are speaking of 
your good 


rascal, whoever he was!” 

“ Hush, Uncle Reuben, hush! 
my father!” 

“And a mice father he wur to let 
mother’s fair name come to grief and leave you to 

rish a’most! ” 
“Uncle Reuben, you know too little of the circum- 
stances to be able to judge! ” 

“Law, Ishmael, it takes but little knowledge and 
less judgment to understand, as when a feller forsakes 

his wife and child for nothin’, and leaves ‘em to 

suffer undesarved scandal and cruel want, he must be 
an unnatural monster and a perjured villun!” 

“Uncle Reuben, you are unjust to my father. You 
must listen to his vindication from my lips, and then 
you will acquit him of all blame. But first, I must 
tell you in confidence his name—it is Herman Brud- 
nell!” 

“There now!” exclaimed Reuben, dropping his 
pipe in his astonishment; “to think that I had that 
fact right afore my eyes all my life and never could 
see it! Well, of all the blind moles and owls, I must 
a been the blindest! And to think as I was the very 
first as warned the poor girl agin him at that birth- 
day-feast! But, law, arter that I never saw them to- 
gether agin, no, not once! So I had no cause to 
spidon him, no more nor others!» Well, and now, 
Ishmael, tell me all how and about it. To be sure if it 
was Mr. Herman, there must a been something un- 
common about it, for I don’t believe he’d do anything 
dishonourable, not if he knowed it!” 

“Not if he knew it. You are right there, Uncle 
Reuben,” said Ishmael, who immediately related the 
tragic story of his parents’ marriage, ending it with 
the family wreck that had ruined al their happi- 
ness, 

“Dear me—dear, dear me! what a sorrowful story 
for all hands, to be sure! Well, Ishmael, whoever 
was most to be pitied in former times, your father 
is most to be pitied now. Be good to him,” said 
Reuben. 

“You may be sure that I will do all that I can to 
comfort my father, Uncle Reuben. And now a word 
toyou. Speak of this matter to me alone whenever 
you like, or to Aunt Hannah alone whenever you 
like; but to no others, and not even to us when we 
are together; for I cannot bear that this old tragic 
history should become the subject of general conver- 
sation.” 

“I know, Ishmael, my boy, I know! ” said Reuben. 

And the entrance of Hannah at that moment put 
anend to the eonversation. 

There was one subject upon which Ishmael felt a 
little uneasiness—the dread of meeting Claudia. 

He knew that she was not expected at Tanglewood 
until the first of October; for so the judge had in- 
formed him in a letter that he had received the very 
night before he left London. And this was only the 
first of ber, and he intended to give himself 
but two weeks’ holiday, and to be back at his office 
by the fourteenth at furthest, full sixteen days before 
the expected arrival of Lord and Lady Vincent at 
Tanglewood. 

Yet this dread of meeting Claudia haunted him. 
His love was dead; but as he had told Beatrice, it had 
died hard and rent his heart .in its death-struggles, 
and that heart was sore to the touch of her presence. 

The judge’s letter wherein he had spoken of the 
date of his daughter and son-in-law’s visit had been 
written several days previous to this evening, and 
since thet news might have come from them, speak- 
ing of some change of plan involving an earlier 
Visit. 

_ These Ishmael felt were the mere chimeras of 
imagination. Still he thought he would inquire con- 
cerning the family at Tanglewood. 

“They are all well up at the house, I hope, Uncle 
Reuben?” he asked. 

“Famous! and having everything shined up bright 
88 @ new shilling, in honour of the arrival of my 
lord - my lady, whe are expected, come first of next 
mont! ” 

“On the first of October—are you sure ?” 

“On the first of October, sharp! Not a day airlier 
or later! I was up to the house yes’day afternoon, 
just afore you come; and sure enough the judge, he 
had just got.a letter from the young madam, my lady, 
I mean, in which she promised no ways to disappoint 


him, but to be at Tanglewood punctually on the first 
of October to a day!” 

Reuben, a hard-werking man, who was “early to 
bed and early to rise,” concluded this speech with 
such an awful, uncompromising yawn, that Ishmael 
immediately took up and lighted his bedroom candle, 
bid them all good-night and retired 

He was once more in the humble little attic room 
where he had first chanced upon a set of old law-books 
and imbibed a taste for the legal profession. 

There was the old “screwtaw,” as Reuben called it, 
and there were the old well-thumbed Volumes that had 
constituted his sole wealth of books before he had the 
range of the well-filled library at Tanglewood. 

After all, this humble attic chamber had many points 
of resemblance with that more pretentious one he, had 
occupied in Judge Merlin’s elegant mansion in Lon- 
don. Each had a large dormer window looking south- 
west and commanding an extensive view, and within 
the recess of each window he had been accustomed to 
sit and read or write. 

The comparison between his two study-windows 
was in Ishmael’s mind as he:stood gazing out upon 
the shadowy green fields and the star-lit sky and 
water. 

Not leng he stood there; he was weary with his 
journey; so he offered up his evening prayers and 
went to bed'and to sleep. 

Early in the morning he awoke, and arose to enjoy 
the beauty of a summer Sunday in the quiet country. 
It was a deliciously cool, bright, beautiful autumnal 
morning. 

Ishmael looked out over land and water for a little 
while and offered up his morning prayers and went 
below. 

The family were already assembled in the parlour, 
and all greeted him cordially. 
“For church this morning, Ishmael?” inquired 
Reuben. 
“Yes; but I must walk over to Tanglewood and 
go with the judge. He would scarcely ever forgive 
me if I were to go anywhere, even to church, before 
visiting him.” 
“No more he wouldn't, that’s a fact,” admitted 
Reuben. 





CHAPTER LXVIIL 
AT TANGLEWOOD. 
Are not the forests, waves and skies, a part 
Of me and of my sonl as I of them ? 
Is not the love ef these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? Should I not contemn 
All objects if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of sufferings, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below, 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts that dare not 
glow? Byron. 
Arter breakfast Ishmael took his hat, and promis- 
ing to return in the evening, set out for Tanglewood, to 
spend the day and go to church with the judge. 
How he enjoyed that Sunday morning walk through 
the depths of the forest that lay between Woodside 
and Tanglewoed! 
He reached the house just as the judge had finished 
breakfast. He was shown into the room while the old 
man still lingered in sheer listlessness over his empty 
cup and plate. 
“Eh, Ishmael! is that you? How glad I am to 
see you!” was the greeting of the judge, as he started 
up, overturning his chair and seizing both his visitor's 
hands and shaking them vigorcusly. 
“ And I am very glad indeed to see you again, sir! 
I hope you have been well?” said Ishmael, warmly, 
returning his greeting. 
“Well? Hem, ah, how can I be well? What is 
that the poet says? 
“ What stamps the wrinkle deepest on the brow, 
It is to be e, a6 Tam now! 
I miss Claudia, Ishmael. I miss her sadly.” 
“ Lady Vincent will be with you very soon, sir,” 
observed Ishmael, in as steady a voice as he could 
command. 
“Yes, she will come on the first of October and 
stop with me for a month. So her letter of Wednes- 
day, received yesterday, says. And then I shall 
lose her for ever!” complained the judge, with a deep 


sigh. 

« Ah, but.you must look on the bright side, sir! 
You are independent. You have time and money at 
your own disposal; and no very strong ties here. 
You can visit Lady Vincent as often and stay with 
pen as long as you please,” smiled Ishmael cheer- 
ully. 

“ Why, so Ican! I never thought of that before ! 
I may certainly pass at least half my time with my 
daughter, if I please!” exclaimed the old man, bright- 
ening up. 

“ Are you going to church this morning, sir?” in- 
quired Ishmael. 








“You are, ef course!” said the judge; “for you take 
care never to miss morning service! So I must go!” 

“Not on my account. I know the road,” smiled 
Ishmael, 

“Oh! in any case I should go. I promised to go 
and dine at the parsonage, so as to attend afternoon 
service also. And when I mentioned to Mr. Ruthven 
that I was expecting you down, he requested me, if 
you arrived in time, to bring you with me, as he was 
desirous of forming your acquaintance. So you see, 
Ishmael, your fame is spreading.” 

“T am very grateful to you and to Mr. Ruthven,” 
said Ishmael, as his heart suddenly thrilled to the 
memory that Ruthven was the name of the minister 
who had united his parents in their secret marriage. 

“Has Mr. Ruthven been long in this parish?” he 
inquired. 

“Some three or four months, I believe. This is his 
native place, however. He used to be stationed at the 
Baymouth church, but left it some years ago, to go as 
a missionary in India; but as of late his health failed, 
he returned home, and accepted the call to take charge 
of the parish.” 

Ishmael looked wistfully in the face of the judge, 
and said: 

_ “It was very kindin Mr. Ruthven to think of invit- 
ing me. Why do suppose that he did it?” 

“Why, I really do suppose that the report of your 
splendid successes in London has reached him, and he 
feels some curiosity to see a young man who in so 
short a time has attained so high a position.” 

“No, it is not that,” said Ishmael, with a genuine 
blush at this great praise; “but do you really know 
what it is? ” 

“T donot, unless it is what I said,” replied the 
judge, raising his eyebrows. 

“He married my parents, and baptized me; he 
knows that I bear my mother’s maiden name; and he 
was familiar with my early poverty and struggles for 
life; he left the neighbourhood when I was about 
eight years old,” said Ishmael, in a low voice. 

The judge opened his eyes, and dropped his head 
upon his chin for a few moments, and then said : 
“Indeed! Your father, when he told me of his 
marriage with your mother, did not chance to mention 
the minister’s name, Everything else, I believe, he 
candidly revealed to me, under the seal ef confidence ; 
this omission was accidental, and really unimportant. 
But how surprised Brudnell will be to learn that his 
old friend and confidant is stationed here!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And now I can thoroughly understand the great 
interest Mr. Ruthven feelsin you. It is not every 
minister who is the confidant in such a domestio 
tragedy as that of your poor mother was, Ishmael. It 
is not only the circumstances of your birth that interest 
him in you so much, but those taken in connection 
with your recent successes. I should advise you to 
meet Mr. Ruthven’s advances.” 

“T shall gratefully do so, sir.” 

“ And now I really do suppose it is time to order 
the carriage if we mean to go to church to-day,” said 
the judge, rising and touching the bell. 

Jim answered it. 

“ Have the grey horses put to the barouche and 
brought round,” said the judge. 

In twenty minutes the carriage was ready, and they 
started for the church, which was three miles distant. 
A short drive brought them to it, 

A picturesque scene that old St. Mary’s church pre- 
sented. 

It was situated in a clearing of the forest beside the 
turnpike road. It was built of red brick, and boasted 
twelve gothic windows and a tall steeple. 

The judge's carriage drew up under the shade of a 
tree, and the judge and Ishmael then alighted. 

The congregation were already assembled, and soon 
after Judge Merlin and his guest took their seats, the 
minister entered and took his place at the reading- 
desk, and the services commenced. 

There was little in this Sunday morning's service to 
distinguish it from others of thesame sort. The minis- 
ter was a good man and a plodding country parson. 
He read the morning prayers in a creditable but by no 
means distinguished manner. And he preached a ser- 
mon, more remarkable for its practical bearing than 
for its eloquence, or originality, his text being in these 
words: “Faith without works is dead.” 

At the conclusion of the services, and when the con- 
gregation had left the church, the minister advanced 
towards Judge Merlin, who was also hastening to meet 
his pastor. 

There was a shaking of hands. 

Judge Merlin, who was an eminently practical man 
in all matters but one, complimented the preacher on 
his practical sermon. 

And then, without waiting to hear Mr. Ruthven’s 
disclaimer, he beckoned Ishmael to step forward, and 
the usual formula of introduction was performed : 
“Mr, Ruthven, permit me—Mr. Worth. Mr, Worth, 
Mr. Ruthven!” 
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And then there were two simultaneous bows and | the Grand Trunk Railway, but probably not genuine, 
nore hand-shaking, | in these words:—‘‘ My dear Ferguson, I want to see 
But both the judge and Ishmael noticed the wistful ; you in the library immediately, to renew your 
ook with which. the latter was regarded by the minis- pass on the Grand Trunk.—Yours faithfully, QO. J. 
ver, : | Brydges.” The bait-took, to the great delight of half 
“ He is comparing likenesses,” thought'the judge. | the house. Thomas read the note, closed his speech 
“ He is thinking of the past and present,” thought, in the middle of a sentence, and rushed off to the 
Ishmael. | door in violent haste. The Attorney-General called 
And both were right. | after him to stop a moment, for he wanted to reply to 
Mr. Ruthven saw in Ishmael the likeness to both | his remarks; but Tom was off, declaring he had “a 
his parents, and noted how happily Nature /had dis-| call, and shaking the letter in his hand. Tom has 
tinguished him with the best points of each. And he| been unmercifully roasted since, and he keeps con- 
was wondering at the miracle of seeing that the all-| stantly exclaiming, ‘‘ How the deuce could they know 
forsaken child, born to poverty, shame and obscurity, | I had a pass?” 
was, by the Lord’s blessing on his own persevering} Aypaciovs Aquaticips!—A feeble-looking Water- 
efforts, certainly rising to wealth, honour and fame! | man was, a few days ago, summoned for doing “ grie- 
_ Mr. Ruthven renewed his pressing invitation to| yous damage” to the River Thames. In the course of 
Judge Merlin and Mr. Worth to accompany him home | evidence it was proved that he had twice attempted to 
to dinner. byt ‘> a} pull up the stream !— Punch. 
And as they accepted the minister’s hospitality, the 
A FRENCHMAN FAST. 


whole party moved off towards the parsonage, which 
was situated about a quarter of a mile behind the} A Frenchman upon the road on “ Fast Day” told a 
boy to hold his horse swift. ) 


church, i 

The parson was blessed with the parson’s luck of “ Fast, you mean, don’t you, sir? ” interrogated the 
a large. family, consisting of a wife, several. sisters | lad. 
and sisters-in-law, and nieces, and so many sons and} ‘“ Vel,fast den; mais, be gar, I no understand dis.” 
daughters of all ages from one month qjd to twenty “There goes a fast horse!” exclaimed a bystander, 
years, that the judge, after counting thirteen before | as streaked by a lively trotting nag. ; 
he came to the end of the list, gave up the job in - 5 — is zat?” sory ry Te oa 
despair. renchman; “zare is yon horse fast, and he goes like 

Notwithstanding, or perhaps because of this, for} zunder all de time; zare is my horse, he is fast, too, 
“the more, the merrier,” you know, the family dinner | and he no move.” 
passed off pleasantly. And after dinner they all “This is Fast Day in reality, by the appearance of 
returned te church to attend the afternoon service. the road,” said another. 

And when that was ended, Judge Merlin and Ish- “Oh, I see den,” said monsieur, “‘ vy dis is fast day , 
mael look leave of the parson and his family and re- | my tet is rt - aes zat goes is for, ze — 
turned home. zat is tied is fast, and ze zat eat nothing and ea‘ 

When they reached Tanglewood and alighted, the | it slow is fast. Be gar, vot a countrie!” 
judge, who was first out, was accosted by his servant “Cotoxxt W. is a fine-looking man, ain’t he?” 
Jim, who spokea few words in a low tone, which had | said a friend of ours. “ Yes,” replied another, “ I wis 
the effect of hurrying the judge into the house. taken for him once.”—“ You? why, you're as ugly as 

Ishmael followed at his leisure. ; sin ! "—“ I don’t care for that, I wastaken for him. I 

He entered the drawing-room, and was walking | endorsed his note, and was taken for him—by the 
slowly andthoughtfully up and down the room, when | gheriff.” 
the ‘sound of ‘voices in the adjoining library caught 
his ear and transfixed him to the spot. 





AND NO WONDER! 
“y ' : Young Lady: “ Andwhy did your little boy absent 
nn > 1 I'am here, and alone! strange as this himself from Sund»y-school, Mrs. Smith ?” 

1 : : ! Fond Parient: “‘ Well, miss, I'll tell you how it 

It was the voice of Claudia that spoke these words! was. My boydounds chilling. So, off he: goes: to 

(To be continued.) the cook-shop, and buys a threepenny meat pudding, 
two pennyworth of greens, two pennyworth of pota- 
toes, and one pennyworth of pease pudding, and a 
hape’th of bread, and he’s had the hiccups ever since.” 
—Fun. 
nt land, Yank h ld Tne “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” is becoming a na- 
a ee pr snare te aon.” 9 re a hei tional favourite. The fact of the converted clerk re- 

“ Sop eg ETE letter?” “I turning the stolen £1,500, after witnessing the play, is 

og EES AREA, SEOs Tn er ete aly a puff worth fivefold the money to the Olympic alone. 
did, Frederick.” . “I wrote it in hope of raising a pl any amount in favour of the piece (ade pt 

7 bt srick ° succeede A 
dani Web, Broderick, end you eucomde {01 | Sunt. he. worship the majors we ae, ar 
. oing in state in many es, and gi © pro- 

No Accountine For Taste.—Nurse (in the dis+ pia their countenance. — = 
tance): ‘La, Miss Loo! whatever har you hat?”| Queer thin ‘ 

. a 2h ; gs get into the newspapers. It is related 
Miss Loo: “I'm ae —— i to make | that a diffident Hartford bachelor went to the sea- 
her look like ma of, an afternoon.”—Punch. shore in August, to seek refuge from the loneliness of 

A Youne Yankee got into 4 mail train at Hartford, | his celibacy, and one dark evening, enjoying a breeze 
in ahurry. His mother cried after him: “ Are you med to take a seat that 





FACETIZ. 








“MANHATTAN” is delighted that the earthquake did 


on the piazza of his hotel, happe: 
going without kissing your mother?” He -replied, | had been vaeated by the husband of a loving wife, 
“ No, no, I am in a hurry though ; conductor, kiss my | with whom the happy man had been chatting. In a 
mother?” few moments this lady returned, and mistaking the 
stranger for her husband, lovingly encircled his neck, 
and gave him an affectionate kiss, with the remark, 
“ Come, darling, is it not about time to retire? ” 


Young Lady.—I think not; I don’t know anything PAYING FOR A PRACTICAL JOKE. 
of those common lanes about London.—Comic News. A German journal gives the following account of 
A Weak ANNOUNCEMENT.—We see an advertise-|.the disagreeable consequences attending a practical 
ment is going the round of the daily papers headed | joke :— " 
“ Poreign liquers reduced one-half.” This is no| A young student of the University of Prague, Baron 
novelty, we frequently get French brandy from our | Charles de Klaversberg, when on his way to Vienna, 
spirit merchant which has been reduced two-thirds. | towards the end of last month, stopped for the night 
—Comic News. | at the Black Eagle Hotel, in the small town of Aret- 
P. T. Barnum is the happy possessor of a five- | stadt, neat Banzlau, in Bohemia. . 
horned ram, which resides ' a the Museum, but | _Having been requested by the landlord to inscribe 
at his farm. At a recent cattle-show he labelled the | his name in the traveller's register, the young gentle- 
animal “An intemperate sheep which has taken at | oy had the impudence to write in the column headed, 
least thrée horns too much.” | “Object of the journey,” the words, “ To blow out his 
: “= . | brains.” The landlord, without reading what the 
Too Horriw1.e.—T he other day, a gentleman, with- | baron had written, sent the book to the burgomaster 
out assigning any reason for this act of self-martyrdom, | in the evening, in conformity with the police regula- 
entered a cutler’s shop, and put his hands upon two! tiong, 
sharp carving-knives, upon which he had previously! pout ten o'clock, after the traveller had gone to 
fixed his eyes.—Punch. bed, a soldier entered his room, drew his sabre, and sat 
A ParuiaAMENTARY Dopcr.—The entire city is | down in a chair by the bedside, On the baron’s ask- 
convulsed to-day by a practical joke played last night. | ing the reason of this intrusion, the soldier replied, 
Mr. Tom Ferguson had been speaking over an hour,| ‘I amsentto keep watch over you, and shall be re- 
and was supposed good for two hours more, to the | placed in two hours by one of my comrades, who will 
intense disgust of members anxiously bent upon get- | be succeeded by others till tem o’clock in the morning, 
ting away, when a letter was put in his hand, pro-| when you will be taken to Banslau.” 
fessedly written by Mr. Brydges, managing director of | As the soldier had said, the young baron was next 


A snus! 


Would-be Swell.—I fancy I-s-met you-a-last season 
in Park-lane. 








morning put into a carriage and taken to Banslau, 
where, by order of the director of the police, he wag 
examined by two physicians, who declared that he was 
notinsane. He was, nevertheless, constantly watched 
by sentinels, one of whom, in answer to his inquiry 
why he was thus treated asa criminal, said: 

“Because you declared your intention to kill your- 
self, and His Magnificence (Seine Magnificenz) the 
Burgomaster has forbidden suicide under any pretext 
whatever. 

In spite of all the baron could say in explanation 
of his joke, he was detained in close custody, and in 
due time brought to trial on the charge of writing 
what was immoral in a public register. The tribunal 
declared the offence fully established, and condemned 
the accused to a month’s imprisonment, a fine of 200 
florins, with all the expense attending his arrest, cus- 
tody, and trial. 

An Opovur or Sutrnur.—There must be some 
mistake here. A telegram from Warsaw says: “The 
news is confirmed of young ladies of fifteen having 
been taken to the citadel.” No, no. Bad as the Rus- 
sians are, they cannot be such atrocious beasts as to 
arrest little girls, and carry them off, dolls and all, to 
prison, There must be some transposition of words, 
and the fact must be that “ fifteen young ladies have 
been confirmed, and taken to the citadel to lunch,” 
the last words omitted. If the telegram be correct, 
Herod must have come up, for a season, and is incar- 
nate in Mouravieff.— Punch. 

RESULTS OF BALLOONING. 
Hotel de la Paix, Rue de la Paix, Paris, 

Dear Joxr,—I write this from my bed. Mrs, B. 
and the gruel by my side, and a cold in my head. 

Where do you think I caught the cold? Oh, Joseph, 
where ?” 

Up in the air—in Mr. Madder’s giant balloon! 

As near as I can calculate, the cold came on about 
three miles and three quarters high from Paris, and 
within an easy omnibus ride from the planet Saturn. 
Wind blowing from E. to W., currents from N. to 8. 

Oh, Joe, what I have gone through ! 

Mrs. B. is about to commence an action against Mr. 
Madder for the unlawful abduction of her lawful hus- 
band. At present I have only received damages. 

I am too ill to tell you all about it now: but when I 
am restored to my family and appetite I will send you 
particulars. 3 

Madame Amelia is quite well. My ears are stuffed 
full of cotton-wool. 

Accept the same from yours truly, 
—Comic News. A. Broan, 


Were Apam AND Eve Necrors?—“ Mr. John 
Hogg, of Westminster College, London, has had 
great success in this city (says a New York letter) 
in delivering lectures on the Adamic origin of the 
negro. He has crowded audiences, makes money 
at twenty-five cents thé ticket, explodes all the old 
theories about white people, and proves conclusively 
that Adam was a well-built six-foot negro. He 
proves it by the climate in the latitude where Adam 
was born. He asserts boldly that Eve was a bright, 
intelligent mulatto girl, and ‘provés it by a lock of 
Eve’s hair, which is very black and crispy. 

Scorca anp Eneuish Marriaces.—During a 
discussion on the marriage law, before the Social 
Science Association, Lord Brougham related the follow- 
ing anecdote :—‘I recollect in a trial at Lancaster, in 
which I was counsel for the defendant, that Baron 
Wood said that very few cases occurred of such irre- 
gular marriages, to which I replied that,,at that 
moment the see of Canterbury, the woolsack, and the 
office of Privy Seal were all filled by men who had 
contracted irregular marriages.” His lordship added, 
“In every case the parties were remarried on their 
return to England, and, what was the most extraor- 
dinary thing of all, they had to swear they were 
single at the time.” 

An IntsH Wiryess.—It the course of a case heard 
in one of the Courts at Dublin, the other day, a wit- 
ness. was called, who was asked whether hedid nothing 
at his mill but ‘grind corn for the public.” Witness: 
Why, what should there be in it? Mr. Johnstone: 
Had you ever any illicit malt there? Witness: 
Ha, ha! (Laughter.) Mr. Johnstone: Did you ever 
make any potteen whisky in it? Witness: What has 
that to do with this case? Mr. Johnstone: Will you 
answer the question? Witness: No: do you want 
me to condemn myself? (Laughter.) Mr. Johnstone: 
You won't answer the question? Witness: No; 

I did you might transport me. (Laughter.) 

IMPERIAL MnNemonics.—We hasten to supply a 
slight omission in our contemporaries’ translation of 
the speech of the Emperor. His Majesty with great 
consideration delicately hinted to MM. Berryer, Thiers, 
Jules-Favre, and the other gentlemen who speak the 
sentiments of Paris, if not of France, that he hoped 
they would remember not to perjure themselves, but 
the journals do not give the exact text. It was this, 
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“You have taken the same oath to me” that I took to | recovery to £12,818,000, but a movement next set in degree of pride—a pride based upon self-respect, which 
ic. The last six words have not. been re- | in the contrary direction, and December, 1857, carried | prompts us to endeavour to preserve it. 
rted, but it will be seen how materially they increase | the stock to a very low ebb indeed. The recovery, 


the force of His Majesty’s charming eloquence.— | however, was prompt, £18,162,000 being held in June, | 
Punch. 1858, and £18,985,000 in December, 1858. In the | 


A CAT DENTIST. 


next two years there was a pretty continuous fall, 


Mr.. Slipheimer, the famous Saxon dentist, had a | untilin March, 1861, the level reached was £12,091,000. 
valuable tortoise-shell cat, that for days did nothing | Then came, by the usual process of oscillation, a rally, 


but moan. Guessing the cause, he looked into his 
mouth, and seeing a decayed tooth, he soon relieved it 
of its pain. The following day there were at least ten 
cats at his door; the day after, twenty ; and they went 
on increasing at such a rate, that he was obliged to 
keep @ bull-dog to drive them away. But nothing 
would help them. A cat that had the toothache would 
come any number of miles to him, It would come down 
the chimney even, and not leave the room till he had 
taken its tooth out. It grew to be such a nuisance at 
last, that he was never free from one of those feline 

tients. However, being one morning very nervous, 
he accidentally broke the jaw of an old tabby. The 
news of this spread like wildfire. Not a single cat 
ever came to him afterward. 

A Jev pe Mot.—As two gentlemen stopped the 
other evening on the King’s-road, in Brighton, to listen 
tothe enchanting strains of the Italian band, and as 
the pearly glittering shell was brought before their 
view as a vessel in which to deposit their pecuniary 
contributions, one of these gentlemen remarked, as he 
dropped his coins into the receptacle, “ What a beauti- 
fulidea is suggested by that object! How poetically 
appropriate to the occasion.” He then quoted the 
well-known lines of the great lyric poet, Thomas 
Moore, 

“The soul of music slumbers in the shell,” &€., &€. 

and wondered whether the Orpheonists before them 
had adopted, for this express purpose, the shell as being 
so poetically associated with the spirit of music. The 
younger gentleman replied, “Oh, no. Ishould think 
not. The only idea associated with this object. in 
their minds, when bringing it before your sight, must 
be, this: “Come, sir, ‘shell out!’” “ What profana- 
nation!” was the muttered rejoinder. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Maxine Soap witout GReEASE.—One,bar of com- 
mon resin soap, one pound sal soda, one ounce borax. 
Dissolve the soda and borax in eight pints of rain or 
soft water; then add the soap, and boil until dissolved, 
when you will have, upon cooling, ten pounds of good 
soap, costing only one half-penny per pound. 

Tue effects of narcotic poisons seem to be destroyed 
by pouring cold water on the face and head. A girl, 
accidentally poisoned with laudenum, had all the 
usual remedies administered without effect; when 
cold water was applied, however, she breathed more 
easily and bled from the nose. The treatment with 
water being suspended, she relapsed into coma; being 
resumed she again rallied, and in sixty hours was com- 
pletely recovered. 

A ParistANn physician, considering typhus fever to 
be a kind of paralysis or asphyxia of the vital func- 
tions, occasioned by the inhalation of lethiferous 
atmosphere, either from a typhoid patient or any 
other morbid source, admits air freely to the invalid’s 
bedroom, to which plan he attributes many remark- 
able cures. He says there can be no infection in the 
open air—fresh air, moreover, enables a patient to take 
stimulants which he could not otherwise bear. 


[Ss 


STATISTICS. 











BuLuion at THE BANK.—In the present state of 
financial affairs, it will be interesting to notice the 
course of the stock of bullion held by the Bank ‘of 
je during the last 13 or 14 years. Commencing 
with the troubles of 1848, it appears thatin the middle 
of March in that year the stock amounted to 
£18,762,000, and in December it ‘had risen to 
£13,88€,000. It continued steadily to increase until 
in March, 1849, it had risen to £15,167,000. Then 
came a check, and in June it had fallen to £14,644,000. 
After this, however, there was a progressive improve- 
ment, until in March,.1850, a total’ of £17,010,000 was 
attained. Then there was an adverse movement, and 
in June, 1850, the financial barometer stood at 
£13,669,000. The reaction, however, was rapid, and, 
large quantities of gold coming to hand ftom the 
newly-discovered diggings of Australia, the stock at 
the Bank was carried in September, 1852, to 


£21,838,000. In 1853 the stock waned, until in 
December it had touched £15,462,000 ; and although 
there was then a slight rally, the stock had fallen at 
the end of 1854 to £18,619,000. . In June, 1855, there 
Was a recovery to £16,603,000, but there was then @ 
quick decline until, in March, 1856, the point attained 
Was £10,514,000, 


In the next six months there wasa 


| until in September, 1862, a total of £17,532,000 was 
| attained. By December, 1862, a fall had taken place 


to £15,351,000 ; and now, with a six per cent. rate of 
discount, the last hebdomadal return shows a total of 
specie in both departments of the Bank of £13,861,173. 

MINERAL WEALTH OF THE Country. — The 
“Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1862, by Kobert Hunt, F.R.S., 
Keeper of Mining Records,” has just been issued in a 
printed form at the Stationery Office. From this it 
appears that the total results are as follows for the 
year 1862: 


Metals produced from British Minerals and Coals. 
Gold eco 5,209 oz. £20,390 value. 


8,476 tons 


Tin ote © (882,216 
Copper .. 14,845 ,, - 1,493,%1 . 
LAGG,,. cco, BOMB1,. 1. -; 000 QR TES. ; op 
Silver ... 686,123 0z ... 189,041 


Zinc 2,15ltons ... 50,548 4 
Iron, pig... 3,943,469 ,,  . 9,358,672 4, 
Other metal, estimated vee 250,000 = 


Total value of British metals £14,281,453 
Coals ... 81,638,338 tons ... 20,409,584 value 


£54,691,037 

Earthy minerals, such as barytes and lime, salt and 
the more valuable clays, are estimated at £1,750,000, 
and we find, by a return compiled by Mr. Hunt in 
1859, that the value of building stones, slates, «c., 
amounted to £7,954,075. The actual wealth added to 
the national store, therefore, as obtained from our na- 
tive rocks, amounts to nearly £45,000,000 sterling. 

The following is an official list of the sums granted 
by the State since 1852 towards the embellishment of 
Paris:—Junction of the Palaces of the Louvre and 
the Tuileries, up to 1858, 62,500,000f.; repairs of 
historical monuments, 2,170,000f.; Palace of the Ely- 
see 1,400,000f.; Boulevard de Strasbourg, 3,149,000f. ; 
Boulevard de Sebastopol (right bank), 23,500,000f.; 
Monument to Marshal Ney, 50,000f.; Hippodrome of 
Longchamp, 1,500,000f.; Tomb of Napoleon I., 
865,000f.; Hotel of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
4,500,000f.; constructions on the He des Cygnes, 
428,000f.; Palais de Industrie, 14,880,000f.; Boule- 
vard de Sebastopol (left bank), 12,500,000f.; Ponts des 
Invalides, d’Téna, and d’ Arcole, 4,250,000f. ; Cathedral 
of Paris, 3,500,000f.; barracks, 7,850,000f.; grand 
works (law of 1858) 60,000,000f.; mew opera, 
22,000,000£—Total, 225,042,000f, or nine millions 
sterling. 








HONOUR HIM! 


Honour him whose hands are sowing 
Seeds for harvests in their time— 
Reverence those whose thoughts are growing 
Up to ultimates sublime. 


All the progress of the ages 

May be traced back to their hands— 
All the illuminated pages 

Of the books, into their plans, 


Every worm beside you creeping, 
Every insect flying well, 

Every pebble in earth’s keeping, 
Has a history to tell. 


The small, homely flower that’s lying 
In your pathway may contain 

Some elixir, which the dying 
Generations sought in vain. 


In the stone that waits the rear y I 
Of some curious hand, from sight, 

Fiery atoms may be burning, 
That would fill the world with light. 

Let us then, in reverence bowing, 
Honour most of all mankin 

Such as keep their great thoughts ploughing 
Deepest in the field of mind. cha 


——————————_—_ 


GEMS. 


Gentvus is too often, like the bird of paradise, all 
wings; when it wishes to alight or settle on anything, 
it finds no support. 

Tuose who excel in strength are not most likely to 
show contempt of weakness, “A man does not despise 
the weakness of a child. 

Tere is a proper pride which is commendable, and 
which is the offspring and safeguard of self-respect. 
We should avoid haughtiness, arrogance, and pre- 








sumption; but we may and should harbour a proper | 





Wuat isfame? The advantage of being known by 
people of whom you yourself know nothing, and for 
whom you care as little. 

To be silent, to suffer, to pray, when we cannot 
act, is acceptable to God. A disappointment, a con- 
tradiction, a harsh word received and endured as in 
| his presence, is worth more than a long prayer. 
| . A Smqe is ever the most bright and beautiful with 
| a tear upon it. What is the dawn without ‘its dew ? 
The tear is rendered by the smile precious above the 
smile itself. 

IF thou art wiser than the many, do that which thou 
thyself approvest, rather than what they may look for ; 
and be assured that when they admire the most, thou 
hast done something wrong. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





M. Buionprx, the rope-dancer, has turned wine 
merchant and set up in business in London. 

One of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s little 
items will be £50,000 for the Crawley court-martial. 

THE Manx Society have made Prince Alfred a pre- 
sent of an ancient map of the island, as a souvenir of 
the Prince’s visit. 

Tue Emperor of the French has given the Grand 
Cordon of the Legion of Honour to the King of the 
Greeks. 

Ir is expected that the Crown Prince of Prussia will 
shortly proceed to the Continent, and that his consort, 
with their infant children, will remain at the castle 
during the Prince’s absence. 


Ir is not a bad joke against the Parisians who have 
laughed at London fog that they have had three con- 
secutive days of London Particular—real yellow stuff. 
This comes from the increased consumption of coal. 


Russtan BarBarity.—The Russian troops entered 
the village of Skiebliew in search of a peasant, named 
Hermann, and, not finding him at home, de- 
stroyed his house and barns, seized his cattle, and took 
his wife and children to Grodno. 

Prusstan CoNFISCATIONS.—Since the commence- 
ment of theinsurrection in Poland, the Prussian military 
authorities have confiscated 965 firearms, 670 sabres, 
2,055 bayonets, 720 cwt. of powder, 3,310 cartridges, 
500 cwt. of lead, and 60,000 percussion caps, 

Due care is being taken to keep up the memory of 
Belgium’s glorious deeds at Waterloo, as the monu- 
ment on the field of battle has just been made more 
readily accessible by a handsome staircase of 225 steps, 
and a double iron rail has been put. round the lion to 
protect him. 

Tae Empress of the French has ordered from a 
Spanish artist a grand picture representing her visit 
to Madrid, and which picture is to be hung in the 
Tuileries. Her Majesty gave 60,000 reals to the ser- 
vants of the Queen of Spain’s palace, and made large 
presents to several charitable establishments. 

Tue Cost oF TAKING THE CENSUS.—A partlia- 
mentary return shows that the expense incurred at 
the central office, by taking the census for England 
and Wales, in 1861, was £95,720. In 1851 it was 
£93,132, and in 1841, was £86,727. But the cost per 
1,000 of the population was, in 1861, £4 15s. dd; in 

1851, £5 4s.; and in 1841, £5 0s. 9d. The grant 
{made by Parliament for the census of 1861 was 
| £105,000, of which £9,280 remain a balance in hand. 

Tue Excavations oF RomMaN REMAINS AT 

WycomsBe.—The committee who have been engaged 
in excavations of the Roman site, at Wycombe, near 
Andoversford, invite the attention of antiquaries, and 
especially those of the county of Gloucester, to this 
subject. They state that the field in question forms 
an area of more tlian 32 acres, three-fourths of which, 
in all probability, are covered with Roman remains. 
Some of the walls and foundations are of the best cut 
stone work; others are less carefully built ; some are 2 
feet 4 inches thick, others 18 to 20 inches; some of the 
pavements are of hewn stone, the greater number of 
them planking, or gravel concrete. No. tessellated 
pavements have yet been discovered, but’ hypocanst 
tiles have been found. ‘Various interesting relics have 
been discovered in the prosecution of the works. ‘It is 
considered evident that Wycombe and the adjacent 
land have been the site of a large Roman military sta- 
tion, with a tewn or village attacled to it, and situate 
at the convergence, near Andoversford, of an aucient 
road from Cirencester to Cleeve Hill, with others lead- 
ing to Campden, Stow, and Gloucester. Tle wish of 
the proprietor of tlhe land is, that whatever of value is 
found shall be placed in a museum in the county. 
Subscriptions will be received, in furtheranoé of the 
work, at the several branches of the County of Glou- 
cester Bank, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F —W ld r th _R 
'REDERIQUE. e would not advise you to enter e | Newry, 31 U Sndley. oan Amenattay, Ila. 


| aldie. Lords: Brabazon, Crichton, Dunkellin, Seym 


Express of which you speak. 
C. R—Your lines have come to hand. 


Besstz Dariay.—Apply to an attorney in your own town. | 


The time is about two or three weoks 

J. M—He has not died that we have heard of. 

Bapcen—For thirteen years for the child 

B. L—If you administer to your mother’s property, you 
must pay her de! 

Axxizs Watiis.—Of course much depends on the wind and 
weather, but about three month. 

Ox who Ivreresrs Hiwse_r ww “Tue Reaper.”"—Yes, to 
all your questions. 

A Reaper.—Your anecdote has been received, but we 
could not allow it to be passed into the compositors’ room. 

A. P.—On the presumption that he is dead you might 
marry, but otherwise, it is against the law. Consult an 
attorney. 

DesipERatum.—Your own suggestions for her welfare, we 
think very good; but apply to a respectable and experienced 
medical practitioner. 

G. Purere.—The concertina was invented by Professor 
Wheatstone, who, so far as we can find, was also the sug- 
gester for its being taught by figures. 

Joun Marr—Sheuld the essay have sufficient merit we 
will be glad to insert it, although we very rarely accept 
essays from correspondents. 

Ep»ycnp answers Aticr Asprey, and begs to say that he is 


tall, with dark brown hair, and blue eyes. He is not con- 
sidered bad-looking, and is a printer. 
W. W. is twenty-two years of ace, and wishes to corre- 


spond with Fanxy Fey. He is tall, and has dark hair and 
eyes, and what is perhaps more attractive, a good salary. 

K. R—You seem to us to belong to that class of persons 
who are kind enough to confer favours, and yet are not 
humble enough to accept them. 

Catrxsy.—Ministers receive their appointments from the 
Crown, not the Premier; and no minister can be dismissed 
by a prime minister. 


| Mostyn, De Grey, Willoughby, Wyndham, 





GrutaL—We say it again, and we do not care how often 
we repeat it, that not only does success in literature depend 
upon the highest powers, but the most careful cultivation of 
them. 

Gsrorce.—We are not surprised. Those who desire favours | 
should recollect that whoever does not beg gets nothing, | 
whoever waits suffers, whoever does not show himself is | 
forgotten. 

A Worxtxe Ber.—Thanks for your suggestions. We 
shall be glad to accept the tested recipes of which you speak. 
Consult “The Vegetable Kingdom,”’ by John Lindley, 
published by Bradbury and Evans, London. 

AMELIA axpD Exma.—lIf there is a friendly intimacy between 
you, there can be no objections to making him a present on 
his birth-day. It is not customary to shake hands on an 
introduction. 

H. S—Many recipes have been offered to the public for the | 
prevention of baldness; but we know of none that has been 
successful. Wash your head every morning in cold water, 
and stimulate the circulation of the skin by the friction of a 
soft brush. 

Frays.—The softening of india-rubber to be blown into 
bladders is effected by sulphuret of carbon, the fumes of 
which are said to affect the nervous system greatly, produc- 
ing headache, vertigo, anda kind of delirium which may 
end in lunacy. Dr. Delpech, of Paris, recommends a glass 
screen, with holes for the arms, and water-proof sleeves, to 
be placed between the workman and the table. 

W. W.—A simple galvanic battery may be made in the 
following way: Procure the bowls of six tobacco-pipes, and 
stop up the holes left by breaking off the stems with sealing- 
wax. Place on the table six small glass tumblers, each an 
inch high, like those used by children as toys; place in each 
a cylinder of amalgamated zine ; let a pipe-bow! rest in each 
cylinder, and place in every one a slip of thin platinum foil, 
one and @ quarter inches long and half an inch wide, con- 
nected at the zinc cylinder by platinum wire; fill the pipe- 
bowls with nitric acid, and the tumblers with diluted sul- 
phuric acid; and an energetic current of electricity will be 
set free, capable of decomposing water, igniting wire, char- 
coal points, &c. 

Betsy.—The beauty and clearness of the complexion can 
only be preserved by keeping the blood cool and pure. Too 
much animal food, or cheese and butter, without a corre- 
sponding quantity of fresh vegetables and fruit, is certain to 
endanger the clearness of the skin. Moderate exercise, 
simple, regular diet, in which the vegetable should prevail, 
light suppers, wine and soda-water as drink at dinner, and 
not too many hours of repose, or, if possible, too late hours, 
are the surest methods of preserving the complexion. That 
indispensable requisite to beauty, cold water, should never be 
used in winter, but shower baths and baths in general are 
very advisable. Exposure to the sun should of course be 
avoided, and care taken not to get chilled after walking or 
taking other exercise. It is also well to ayoid over fatigue, 
and not to sit opposite a large fire in winter—at any rate, on 
no account without a screen. Too much coffee is hurtful. 
‘Water-cresses, lettuces, and similar roots are extremely 
beneficial. Porter is apt to give too much colour. 

Auice.—A lady correspondent forwards us the following 
list of Peers of age and eldest sons of Peers of age unmarried, 
which has been most carefully compiled, and doubtless will 
be of much interest for reference: Peersof age unmarried. — 
Dukes: St. Albans, Bedford, Portland, Rutland. Marquises: 
Hastings, Townshend, Lethian, Mertford, Sligo, Westmeath. 
Earls: mee. Annesley, Glasgow, Brownlow, Bean- 
champ, Mar and Kellie, Carlisle, Carrack, Leitrim, Coventry, 
Moray, Strathmore, Pomfret, Kempton, Listowel, Lindsey, 
Enniskillen, Dunmore, Sefton, Ellenborough, Cowper, Cotten- 
ham, Granville, Selkirk, Rothes. Viscounts: Bangor, 
Guillamore, Taaffe, Massarene, Hood, Molesworth, Ranelagh, 

Bolingbroke, Powerseourt, Canterbury. Barons: Berwick, 
Blayney, Broughton, Crewe, Duffus, Dunsandle, Elphinstone, 
Fairfax, Glenelg, Sudeley, Tenterden, Monson, Ponsonby, 





Abinger, Reay, Maskerry, Kempdown, Sandys, Louth 
Eldest sons of Peers of age.—Marquises: Bowmont, Harting- 


Eari: Brecknock. Viscounts: Acheson, Adare, 
Andover, Cran! Duncan, Dunlo, Gilford, Hinching- 
brook, Kirkwall, Kilcoursie, Hamilton, Milton, Mahon, 
Pevense ussborough, St. Lawrence, St Asaph, Parker, 


our, 
Killeen, West, Stanley, Stanhope, Garlies, Dunglas, Ho 
Oxmantown, Loughborough, Eliot, Co: 
Haddo, Kilworth, Hon. Messrs.: Edwardes, Vanneck, 
Ellis, Hill, Henniker, Kenyon, Hewitt, Powis, Lyttelton, 
Thesiger, Lawless, Crofton, Massey, Arundel, Flower, Strutt, 
Dawson, Dormer, Forbes, et Scott, Liddell, St. John, 
Somerville, Stanley, Canning, Dr d, Shore, A ley, 
venor, 





Dawney, Forbes. 

Rosert R.—We cannot appreciate your ideas of the pride 
of birth, What does Shakespeare say ?— 

“ Flononrs best thrive, 
‘When rather from our acts we them derive, 
Than from our foregoers.” 

DistrEssep.—A great Frenchman's remark may enlighten 
you on the subject of backbiting. “I hold it to be a fact,” 
says Pascal, “ that if all persons knew what they said of each 
other, there would not be four friends in the world” This 
is manifest from the disputes which indiscreet reports, pass- 
ing from one to another, often give rise to, 

Hectror.—In his definition of humour, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith says: “So, then, this turns out to be the nature of 
humour, that it is incongruity which creates surprise, and 
only surprise. Try the most notorious and classical instances 
of humonr by this rule, and you will find it succeed.” If this 
be the nature of humour—namely, “that it is any incon- 
gruity which creates surprise,” we will try the rule, and see 
how it agrees with the assertion. In the tragedy of “ King 
Lear,” when Kent is discovered in the stocks by his old 
master, the first emotion of Lear is 3 ~y He says: 

‘ “Ha! 
Mak'st thou this sport thy pastime?” 
And this exclamation is caused by incongruity, for he finds 
that Kent has been treated in a directly opposite to 
what he expected, and the sudden clash of the two contend- 
ing ideas produces surprise. Let us take another example. 
Macheth is assured in the witches’ cavern that “none of 
woman born shall harm Macbeth; ” and again : 
“ Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him.” 
Yet, when Birnam wood does come to Dunsinane, in a most 





| unaccountable manner, and afterwards he hears that Mac- 


duff had entered the world by the Cesarian operation, he 
does not seem particularly struck with the humour of the 
thing, nor is he giving way toa burst of hilarity at the un- 
expected relation of ideas, when he utters: 
“ Accursed be the tongue that tells me so, 

For it hath cowed my better part of man ; 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with us in a double sense— 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” 
The truth is, tLat surprise is sometimes the effect of wit or 
h , and nothing more; and we cannot predicate of wit 
that it is surprise, amy more than we can predicate of a 
triangle that it is equilateral. 

J. B. D.—Do not be alarmed. No Power in the world will 
venture upon the perilous experiment of attempting to invade 
England ; at least, not for the p If any nationality did, 
it would come like a “ sacrifice in its turn.” 

Annie C.—You are going headlong to ruin, and cannot be 
a sane woman. If your husband has forgotten his duty, is 
that any reason why you should madly plunge into dis- 
grace? 

Cuartes iv Search or A Wire.—Never marry a woman 
merely because she has a handsome face or a well-turned 
figure, for we soon become insensible to angelic forms and 
faces. If her countenance has life and intelligence, if her 
figure is passable, if her walk and carriage are modest and 
lady-like, and if her whole appearance indicates that she has 
mind, heart, and soul, why, she is worth all the simpering, 

incing, flirting, affected misses that ever brought good looks 
as their only marriage dower: If the fair one you are address- 
ing is rich in houses, lots, farms, bank-stock, or railway 
shares, her worldly gear should not prove an insurmountable 
objection; but if she is poor, like yourself, so much the 
better. There is nothing like a young couple, about the age 
of twenty, starting in life with fond hearts, clear heads, easy 
eonsciences, and empty pockets. You have something to 
live for, to hope for, to work for, to love for! Your early 
struggles with the crosses of this world will only bind you 
the closer to your young, ardent, and loving wife. 

P. P. M.—Ladies are admitted as readers into the library 
of the British Museum. So many correspondents have in- 
qnired as to the mode of obtaining admission to this noblest 
collection of beoks in the world, that we publish the infor- 
mation which the chief Iibrarian has kindly furnished us 
with: The reading-room of the Museum is open every day, 
except Sundays, Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, Christmas 
Day, and any fast or thenkegiving days appointed by 
authority ; except; also, from the Ist to the 7th of January, 
the Ist to the 7th of May, and the Ist to the 7th of September, 
inclusive. The hours are from nine till four in the months 
of November, December, January. and February; from nine 
till five in the months of September, October, March, and 
April ; and from nine till six in the reg wd ae Biya 
July,zand August. Any person desiring admi' 
oe nian -room is to a ply in writting, addressed “ Te the 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum,” and not other- 
wise, specifying his description-and place of abode, and 
accompanying his letter with a written recommendation, 
satisfactory to an officer of the Museum ; and thereupon the 
principal librarian may grant him admission for # term not 

ing six ths, or refer the Co te the ee 
at their next meeting. reader once admitted may y 
at the close of his term for a renewal of his ticket of A + od 
sion. The tickets of admission given to readers are not 
transferable, and each person must, if required, produce his 














ticket. Persons under eighteen years of age not admissable. | 


Readers, before leaving the room, are to return the books, 
manuscripts, or maps which they have received, to an 
attendant, and are to obtain the corresponding ticket, the 
reacter being responsible for such books, manuscripts, or 
maps 80 long as ticket remains uncancelled. Transcribers 
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a 
per on which they write on any part of 
or map they are using. No tracin, 
are allowed without express pe No person is, on 
any pretence w Ee eee tee yrs of @ printed 
book, manuscript, or map belonging to the Museum. Tho 
permission to use the reading-room will be immediate 
withdrawn from any one infringing this role. Any ons 
observing a defect in a book or manuscript is eatniete 
requested to signfy the same to the clerk of the readin 7 
room. - gy es extracts from any printed ~~ 
or manuscrip no entire manuscript is to 
without leave from the trustees. ” be transcribed 

Atrrep Jexxiws—Your writing is very good, bu; 
possible for us to say to what mn you will ag he. 
aie you, ee that you — be a dwarf whilst you 

giant Your friend may have esca 
tive taint $ ped the consump. 

IsumakL Worrs.—Bird-lime: The best bird-lime is pre- 
oom from the middle bark of the holly gathered in June or 

uly. It is boiled from six to eight hours in water, or until 
it becomes quite soft and tender. The water is then drained 
off, and it is placed in a heap, in a pit underground, com- 
monly on layers of fern, and cov with stones. Here it 
is left to ferment for two or three weeks, and watered, if 
necessary, until it assumes a mucilaginous state. It is noxt 
— in @ mortar until reduced to a uniform mass, which 

then well kneaded with the hands, in running water, until 
all the refuse matter is worked out. It is finally placed in an 
earthen vessel and covered with a film of water, in which 
state, it may be preserved from season to season. In about 
@ week it is fitfor use. Bird-lime may, also, be made from 
misletoe berries, the young shoots of the elder and the bark 
of the wayfaring tree, and other vegetables, by a similar 
process. 

A. B—About the eighth century trade was principally car. 
tied on by means of fairs, which lasted several tage Cleon. 
magne established many t marts in France, as did 
William the Conqueror and his Norman successors in Eng- 
land. The hants, who f: d these fairs in numeroug 
caravans or companies, employed every art to draw the 
poorie together; they were, therefore, accompanied by 
ugglers, minstrels, and buffoons, who were no less interested 
in giving their attendance and exerting all their skill on these 
occasions. In those days but few large towns existed, no 
public spectacle or popular amusements were established, 
and, as the sedentary pleasures of domestic life and priveta 
society were yet unknown, the fair time was the season for 
diversion. In proportion as these shows were attended and 
encouraged they began to be set off with new decorations 
and improvements; and the arts of buffoonery, being 
rendered still more attractive by extending their circle of 
exhibition, acquired an importance in the eyes of the people. 
By degrees the clergy, observing that.the entertainments of 
dancing, singing, and mimicry, exhibited at these protracted 
annual celebrations, made the pres less religious, by pro- 
moting idleness and love of festivity, proscribed these sports, 
and excommunicated the performers. But, finding that no 
regard vaca eo to their censures, they changed their plan, 
and dete ed to take these recreations into their own 
hands. They therefore, turned actors themselves, and, 
instead of profane mammeries, presented stories taken from 
the ingens of the Bible. This was the origin of Sacred 
Comedy. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “THE LONDON READER.” 

Dear Mr. Eprror,—l notice in your interesting columns 
that it is quite fashionable to confess the heart's wishes, so 
that I feel disposed to be one of your correspondents. | 
wishes are to form theacquaintance of a tall gentleman, dar! 
or fair, I am not particular; but I object to little gentlemen— 
age from twenty to forty. 1 should like a gentieman I could 
look up to and feel my superior; I am twenty-three, 5 ft. 44in. 
height, slight figure, dark-brown hair, hazel eyes, and a very 
loving disposition, and last, but not least, thoroughly 
domestica: 

Dear Mr. Editor. should this meet with your approbation I 
por ban from some tall gentleman. I shall wait with im- 
patience, as this is my first attempt, and allow me to remain, 
dear Mr, Editor, yours, most respectfully, 

Canterbury, Oct. 23, 1863, Lia 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—I am quite in despair, and shall remain 
80 until you give me your valuable help, I want some one 
to love, admire, and look up to; in short, I want to finds 
husband with a heart as full of true love as my own, and at 
present I know of no one worthy of it; perhapssome of your 
readers who have large loving hearts, will have compassion 
on and volunteer for a treasure. 

But another thing I must tell i. I have no fortune, nor 
do I wish for a wealthy husband. I have had a good, solid 
education, with three accomplishments. I shall very soon be 
twenty-two. I am considered very good-looking, though 
not pretty. I do not like handsome men, for, in general, they 
are such vain coxcombs, caring more for their own personal 
looks than the true worth ef a woman's heart. 

But the man I have must be well-educated, temperate, (for I 
aman abstainer), very loving, fond of home, and, above all, 

tempered ; for I am told by all who know me, “I amone 
of the sweetest tempered creatures pe He = gt ye 
more than thirty years of age--and a churchman. 
not forget to say I am acapital housekeeper, very industrious 


and domesticated. 

Now, do, my dear Mr. Editor, try and get me out of my 
trouble, T shall ever bless you, and send you an fnvite to 
the a sped providing the gentleman consents and is agree- 


able to ; 

Good-bye, I feel a little prarecnneaine now I have written 
ou this. Yours, not quite in despair, 

Liverpool, Oct. 30, 1863. ’ Loviye Potty. 
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A REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOMDE 


BY USING 


For children of a weakly habit it is tk 


the most favourable terms. 





Sole Proprietors, 


TIDMAN'S SEA SALT. 


N efficient substitute for sea bathing is now placed within the reach of all, without the expense and inconvenience of a visit 
The ben+fits derived from a course of sea bathing are too weli known to call for remark. 
alike to oid and young, feeble and robust. 


It is invigorating 
1e most effectual strengthener that can be 


1 attention to the fact that “TIDMAN’S SEA SALT” is not manufactured in imitation of sea water, but 
i; ACLUALLY FKXTRACTED FROM THE SEA, at one of the most salubrions watering places in the south of Europe, by a 
process which preserves intact all those saline properties that render Sea Bathing so efficacious in maintaining and _ restoring 


Strongly recommended by the leading Medical Men and Chemists, including Dr. HASSALL and W. L. SCOTT, Esg., who 


Sold everywhere by Chemists and Grocers, in bags containing 7 lb., 141b, 28 lb., and upwards; or a bag will be sent direct 
by the Proprietors on receipt of Post-Office Order or Stamps at the following prices :—28 lb., 4s. ; 56lb., 8s.; 112 1b., lés. 


TIDMAN AND SON, CHEMISTS, 
WORMWOOD STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, 


E.C. 
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7s, and 10s. per bottle. 
Street. 












Dressing Cases, Travelling Dressing Bags, Des- 
pitch Boxes, Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Mounted and 
Vmolu Suites for the Writing Table, Photographic 
Albums, and a choice variety of Useful Elegancies, 
suitable for Presents, at RopricusEs’, 42, Piccadilly, W. 

ITH HARPER TWELVETREES’ UNI- 
W VERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER (Ive's 
jstent). Lace curtains can be “ done up” beautifully. 
No twisting and tearing, and no mending required. 
Price 30s., with cog-wheels. Carriage free from the 
manufactory, Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. Active 
canvassers wanted in every town. 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY V. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mel- 
hw, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 
is &., at the retail houses in London; by the agents 
iv the principal towns in England; or wholesale 
18, Great Windmill Strect, Haymarket. —Observe the 
~ seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s LIL 
‘hisky.” 
LENFIELD PATENT S'TARCH. — Messrs. 
Wotherspoon and Co. have been appointed 
Sturch Purveyors to Her Royal Highness the Princess 
i Wales. The starch is used in the Royal laundry, 
ul was awarded the Prize medal, being a confirmation, 
some of the most eminent scientific men of the age, 
the superior qualities of this world-renowned starch. 
bid in packets at $d., 1d., 2d., 4d., and 8d. each, by 
respectable grocers, chandlers, o!men, &c.— W other- 
on and Co., Glasgow and London. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant 
and fragrant oil is universally in high repute for 
‘unparalleled success in promoting the growth, re- 
ring, and beautifying the Human Hair. Its in- 
able properties have obtained the patronage of 
yalty and the aristocracy throughout Europe, and its 
troduction into the nursery of royalty. Price 3s. 6d., 
, 10s, 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. 
bid by chemists and perfumers.—Ask for “Row- 
b's MACASSAR OL.” 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
il tery in hot climates and diarrhea in our own 
utry may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
etucy of these well-known pills. Within these few 
“rs the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
lady is dispelled by general purification of the 
od, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
‘us the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
iting, cramps, and-straining include the elements 
Rew strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
nes and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
pou. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
*itritation of the bowels, these pills soothe the irri- 




























































































































































APOLEON PRICE'S GOLDEN OIL for restor- 
The fact of its being in constant 
we in the Royal Nursery and in the families of the 
nobility stamps its superior excellence.—3s. 6d., 5s., 
Manufactory, 158, New Bond 


TITEDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


whiskers and thickens hair. 
and 10s. 6d.; or 
A. Ross, 248, High Holborn. 





ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 53s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


LEX. ROSS’S DESTROYER of HATR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross’s TorLer MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly; had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, Lendon. 


rF\wWO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 

each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each ; Gold Lrooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
se y attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
vondon. 


ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLOCK 
MAKER. by Special Appointment, to her Ma- 
jesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 
invites attention to the superior workmanship and 
elegance of design of his extensive stock of watches and 
drawing-room clocks. 











G Guis. 

Ladies’ gold foreign watches 8 | Strong silver lever watches 5 

Gentlemen's do. do. 10} Gentlemen's gold compen- 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's gold sation balance ditto . 

English leverdo. . . . 18| Silver do. 

Marine Ch ters, 35 gui 


Gwe s BS 





bel 5 
Gold and silver pocket chronometers, astronomical, 
turret, and bracket clocks of every description. An 
elegant assortment of London-made fine gold Albert 
and guard chains, &c. 
Dent, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutt’s Bank); 34 and 
85, Royal Exchange; and at the Clock and Marine 
Compass Factory, Somerset Wharf, Strand, London. 
fFXEA AT WHOLESALE PRICES.—Six Pounds 
for Nine Shillings, All teas are lower at this 
day’s public sale. The CHINESE and EAST INDIAN 
TEA COMPANY hasten to give the public the benetit 
of it by reducing their prices 3d. per Ib. 
PRICE LIST THIS DAY. 










1. Lowest quality dusty leaf............. 1s. 6d. per Ib 
2. Better quality, little broken ......... 1s. 9d. ,, 
8. Fair sound tea ......s0ceseees - 220d. » 
4. Good strong tea ... - 22. 8d 
5. Stout heavy tea ..cscssecceerecseeee —> % Saeee 
G6. Superior tea .....cccrcrccsssesecseeeeeee 28. 9d. 
Ze PROMIOME BOR scieccsasssccstcsncseasevee. 8B. 00” » 
DN Oh aoa oss iad isicectsccrecistoscscsie S880. --y 
9. Extra fine tee ....c.ccccoccseccsssosevecs 88. Gd. 4 
10. Very Choice t00 ..<crsccrceccscecncse — Ss Se 


The Curese and East Inpian Tea Company, 3, 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 

ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 


REY HAIR.— 248, High Holborn, London.— 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, an 
CLOCKS.—M. F. Denr, 83, Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Maker, 
by special appointment to her Majesty the Queen.—33, 
Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, corner of Spring 
Gardens, London. 
AMILY JARS, for securely Storing and Preserv- 
ing Fruit, Jams, Pickles, Potted Meats, Butter, &c. 
The cheapest and best air-tight Jar is that which is 
hermetically sealed by Jennings’s Patent Capsule, sim- 
ple, cheap, and durable.—Descriptive illustrations, 
prices &c., from the wholesale depét, Palace-road, 
Lambeth, 8. Retail from all china and glass dealers. 
general ironmongers, &c. 
W F, THOMAS and CO.’S PATENT SEWING 
MACHINES. — PRIZE MEDAL.— Con- 
structed on principles which the experience of fifteen 
years has proved to be sound, and improved by recent 
modifications, these machines maintain the high repu- 
tation which they acquired on their first introduction. 
‘The work produced (alike on both sides) is unequalled 
for strength, beauty, regularity, and durability. Stitch - 
ing by machine for the trade or private families.—66, 
Newgate Street, and Regeut Circus, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 
ENTLEMEN WHO DON’T RUN TAILORS’ 
BILLS will find the Economy of Cash Payments 
by giving their orders to B. BENJAMIN, Merchant 
Tailor, 74, Regent Street, W. The 47s. Scotch Tweed 
and Angola Suits; the 14s. and 16s. ditto Trowsers, 
the Two Guinea Dress and Frock Coats; the Guinea 
Dress Trowsers; the Half-guinea Waistcoats. N.B.—A 
perfect fit guaranteed. 
OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully invites the atten- 
tion of the public to tle following numbers of the 














40| PATENT METALLIC PENS, which, for quality of 


material, easy action, and great durability, will ensure 
universal preference. 

For Lapres’ Use.—For fine neat writing, especially 
on thick and highly-finished papers, Nos. 1, 173, 303, 
604. In extra-fine points. 

For GENERAL Usk.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In 
fine points. 

For BoLtp Free Writinc,—Nos. 8, 164, 166, 168, 
604. In medium points. 

For GENTLEMEN’s Use.—For large, free, bold 
writing. ‘The Black Swan Quill. large barrel pen.— 
No. 808 The Patent Magnum Vonum. No, 263. In 
medium and broad points. 

For GENERAL Writinc.—No. 263, In extra-fine 
and fine points. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 262. 
In fine points, Small barrel. No. 840. The Auto- 
graph Pen. 

For CommerciaL Purroses.—The celebrated three- 
hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. The ditto four- 
hole ditto, No. 202. The Public Pen, No. 292. Ditto, 
with bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, 
Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable stationer in the world. 
Wholesale and for exportation at the manufactory, Vic- 
toria Works, Graham Street; aud at 96, New Street, 
Birmingham ;° 91, John Street, New York: and of 
WILLIAM DAVIS, at the Loudon Depot, 37, Grace- 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


AND 


CarriaGe Parp To THE Country ON Orpers Excerepinc Twenty SHILLInes. 





USEFUL CREAM NOTE - -_ ~- 2s 0d per Ream'Superfine CREAM-LAID ENVELIPES 4s 6d per 1000 
SUPERFINE ditto - - - - 380d » THICK VELLUM ditto vot Te 5 

SUPERFINE TdICK ditto - - - 480d_ =, LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 4s 6d _s,, 

LARGE BLUE COMMERCIAL ditto - 3s0d_ =, BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES - 1s 0d per 100 
Patent STRAW PAPER - - Is =, CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES- - ~- 2s 9d per 1000 
FOOLSCAP PAPER - - - - 6s6d_ =; TINTED LINED NOTE, 5 colours - 1s 6d 5 quires. 
SERMON PAPER oe je oS. ENVELOPES for ditto - - - + Is Od-per 100 








NO CHARGE FOR STAMPING CRESTS, INITIALS, ARMS, OR ADDRESS 
ON PAPER OR ENVELOPES. 


POLISHED STESL CR&ST DIES ENGRAVED FOR 5s.; BUSINESS DIES, FROM 2s. 6d.; COLIU2 STAMPING 
(RELIEF) REDUCED TO 4s. PER REAM. 





PARTRIDSE & COZENS’ “IMPROVED PRIZE WRITING-CASE,” 
FITTED WITH ENVELOPES, PAPER, BLOTTING-BOOK, PENHOLDER, PENCIL, &c., 1s. 6d. each, or Post-free for 22 Stamps, 


“This neat, commodious, and ingenious case is a marvel of cheapness and utility; being small enough to carry iu a coat pocket, 
and yet containing every requisite for correspondence. It also possesses the quality of being Waterproof, which must render it particularly 
serviczable to psrsoas travelling.”—Vide Civil Service Gazette. 

This is the Case racently noticed and approved of by the Society of Arts as being “conveniently and 
neatly arranged.’ 











PHOTOGRAPHIC. ADB MB, 


From 2s. 6d. to 5 Guineas. 
THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT IN THE KINGDOM. 


DESPATCH BOXES, TRAVELLING WRITING-CASES, LETTER SCALES, INKSTANDS, WALNUT 
AND OAK STATIONERY CABINETS, &c. &c. 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


192, FLEET STREET, and 1 ani 2, CHANCERY LANE, LONDDY, EC. 
PRICE LIST POST FREE. 


TRADE SUPPLIED. 
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